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WOODROW  WILSON 
President  of  the  United  States 


rpO  THE  War  Mothers  of  America:  The 
heart  of  the  zvhole  nation  goes  out  in  pride 
and  deep  sympathy ;  sympathy  because  of  the 
supreme  sacrifice  they  have  made  and  in  pride 
because  of  the  superb  courage  with  which  those 
sacrifices  have  been  accepted.  Their  sons  are 
making  America  loved  and  honored  wherever 
men  love  freedom  and  respect  justice.  Their 
heroism  and  their  sacrifices  will  make  the  whole 
world  a  happy  and  safer  home  for  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  brave  men  in  the  days  to  come. 
Future  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  these 
men  blessed.  Please  accept  my  personal  homage 
of  respect  and  gratitude. 

President  Wilson. 

Sept.  19,  1918. 


JOHN  J.  PERSHING 

Commander-In-Chief  of  American  Forces  in  France 


Copyright  by  Clinedinst,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INHERE  arc  none  better  in  the  world.  Our 
soldiers  are  fine  men ,  clean,  strong,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  they  zvill  make  magnificent  fighters. 
Tell  the  people  at  home,  especially  the  mothers, 
that  they  can  be  proud  of  their  men.  Tell  them 
that  almost  without  exception  their  behavior  is 
beyond  criticism.  Tell  them  that  from  me. 

General  Pershing. 


The  above  message  was  given  to  Rheta  Child  Dorr 
in  a  personal  interview  with  General  Pershing,  when 
with  pride  amd  passionate  concern  he  spoke  of  his 
soldiers  as  a  father  speaks  of  his  sons. 


French  Official!Photograph,  From  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.  Y 

GENERAL  FOCH 

Commander-In-Chief  of  the  Entire  Allied  Forces 


UGUST  ij,  Marshall  Foch  asked  Rev. 


Charles  S.  McFarland,  general  secretary 
of  the  federal  council  of  churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  to  convey  to  the  American  people  his 
deep  appreciation  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  sup¬ 
port.  The  allied  generalissimo  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  praise  of  American  generals,  officers  and 


men. 


JAMES  WITHYCOMBE 
Governor  of  Oregon 


To  the  Mothers  of  Oregon  : 

OREGON  has  ample  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
superlative  record  in  all  patriotic  matters 
arising  out  of  the  world  war  and  the 
women  of  Oregon,  particularly  mothers  who  have 
sons  in  the  service,  have  special  ground  for  pride 
and  credit. 

Naturally  the  men  are  called  to  bear  for  the 
most  part  the  physical  burdens  of  the  titanic 
struggle,  but  there  is  no  truer  devotion,  there  are 
no  deeper  sacrifices  than  those  required  of  the 
war  mothers  who  are  trying  to  keep  the  home 
fires  burning  during  the  hours  of  heart  darkness. 
The  boys  win  the  victories  on  the  fields  of  battle 
and  are  entitled  to  all  the  praise  that  can  be  given 
them  but  in  the  home  sphere,  where  a  hushed 
spirit  of  anxiety  constantly  pervades  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  mothers  are  the  real  heroines. 

I  say,  all  hail  to  the  zmr  mothers  of  Oregon, 
whose  service  to  their  country  is  reflected  in  the 
spirit  which  emanates  from  the  letters  sent  home 
to  them  by  the  “ Liberty  Boys”  zvho  are  now  on 
the  bring  line  in  France. 


To  the  Mothers  of 
Oregon 


MOTHER  OF  MINE 

Elmer  M.  Furuset. 

Your  voice  was  the  wind  of  the  summer  sea, 

Your  hair  the  fragrance  of  balsam  and  pine, 

That  was  gently  wafted  and  blown  to  me — 
Dearest  sweetheart  of  mine — sweetheart  of  mine. 

Your  skin  was  the  bloom  of  tend’rest  rose, 

So  soft,  so  smooth  and  so  pink  and  white, 

As  you  hugged  me  tight  at  the  long  day’s  close 
And  kissed  me  and  wished  me  good  night. 

You  have  known  me  longest  and  loved  me  best, 
Striving  to  teach  all  that  was  good  and  fine 
Since  days  long  ago  when  you  sang  me  to  rest — 
Sweetheart  of  old — dear  mother  of  mine. 


FOREWORD 

By  Mrs.  Helen  Ekin  Starr ett 

A  pathetic,  indeed  tragic  interest,  attaches  to  this  little  book 
through  the  final  circumstances  of  its  publication.  The  compiler, 
Mrs.  Frank  Wilmot,  of  Portland,  as  her  contribution  toward  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross,  had  compiled  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  a  small  volume  entitled  “Letters  From 
Oregon  Boys  in  France/-’  Nearly  $800.00  had  been  turned  in  to 
the  Red  Cross  from  the  sale  of  the  first  book  and,  encouraged  by 
this  success,  Mrs.  Wilmot  began  making  a  collection  of  all  the 
notices  referring  particularly  to  the  soldiers  from  Oregon,  including 
many  special  letters  from  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  the  war. 
This  collection  alone,  as  all  intelligent  readers  will  perceive,  is  of 
great  historic  value  besides  being  of  vital  interest  to  all  soldiers 
from  Oregon  and  their  families. 

The  material  for  the  book  was  nearly  all  in  type.  Peace  had 
been  declared;  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  rejoicing  in  the  expectation  of 
the  return  of  her  eldest  son,  Richard  Kenneth  Wilmot,  a  remarkably 
fine  youth  of  twenty-three  years,  from  the  Siemes-Carey  Spruce 
Camp  in  the  Forest  Service  (where  he  had  been  transferred  by  the 
government  from  the  officers’  training  school  at  Camp  Lewis)  and 
where  his  special  work  had  been  that  of  an  expert  in  spotting  per¬ 
fect  spruce  trees  for  aeroplanes.  But  one  of  those  dread  telegrams 
came,  “Son  in  hospital — pneumonia — condition  serious,”  signed  Sur¬ 
geon. 

A  terrible  day  and  night  journey — fifty  miles  of  it  through  the 
bog  and  mire  of  the  spruce  country — brought  the  parents  to  their 
son,  only  to  learn  that  he  had  died  four  hours  before  their  arrival. 

That  the  mother  of  Richard  Wilmot  could  summon  courage  of 
heart  to  complete  the  work  of  issuing  this  little  volume  is  one  of 
the  miracles  of  the  spiritual  life.  She  and  his  family,  including  a 
lovely  young  wife  of  six  months,  were  greatly  comforted  by  the 
testimonials  that  came  from  friends  who  had  known  Richard  all  his 
life,  as  to  the  nobility  of  his  character.  These  came  from  his 
teachers  in  the  Portland  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  into  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Oregon  (of  which  institution  he  was  also 
a  graduate)  ;  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  where 
he  had  been  a  faithful  member  from  early  childhood;  and  from  his 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  of  which  church  Richard  was  also  a  faithful 
member.  Dr.  Boyd  emphasized  eloquently  what  all  present  felt, 
that  this  young  soldier,  in  patient,  unnoticed  toil,  had  given  his  life 
as  truly  for  his  country  as  though  he  had  fallen  in  the  trenches  of 
battle. 

After  the  funeral  services  the  young  soldier’s  form  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  family  lot  in  Riverview  Cemetery — forever  consecrating 
that  lot  to  human  grief  and  love  to  the  noblest  sacrifice  of  patriotism. 


HPHE  immediate  object  of  the  second  book  of  Letters 
From  Oregon  Boys  in  France  is  to  offer  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  our  soldiers  for  the  heroic  and  ever  memor¬ 
able  share  they  have  taken  in  the  World  War,  and  from 
the  sale  of  these  letters  to  further  enlarge  the  American 
Red  Cross  Fund. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  limited  space  in  this  little 
volume  forbids  mentioning  the  names  of  the  thousands 
of  Oregon  boys  who  have  shown  their  patriotic  loyalty 
and  devotion  by  entering  so  enthusiastically  into  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  their  country. 

In  compiling  the  letters  from  Oregon  boys  in  France, 
it  was  thought  appropriate  to  place  before  the  public  as 
an  introduction,  some  of  the  official  messages  of  men 
high  in  authority  in  other  nations,  expressing  their  appre¬ 
ciation  for  and  admiration  of  the  lighting  man  from  the 
United  States,  the  men  of  courage  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  uphold  the  standard  of  liberty,  democracy  and 
righteousness  which  this  country  symbolizes. — The  com¬ 
piler. 
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THE  PRICE 

Dedicated  to  all  mothers  who  have  lost  sons  in  the  war ;  whether 
on  the  held  of  battle  with  its  halo  of  glory,  or  in  the  humbler 
but  equally  terrible  toil  of  the  departments  of  service  which 
were  the  foundation  of  all  the  success  in  arms,  and  of  all  the 
glory  of  our  Nation’s  part  in  the  great  world-victory  for 
Human  Freedom. 

The  Joy-bells  ring,  the  Flag  of  Triumph  waves, 

The  happy  thousands  throng  the  Jubilee — 

But  oh,  the  tear-blind  eyes  that  see  but  graves 
Marked  by  the  crosses  white  beyond  the  sea. 

And  oh,  the  tender  mother-hearts  that  break 
For  lonely  death-beds  in  the  darks  and  damps, 

Where,  through  long  bitter  days,  for  Freedom’s  sake, 

In  the  black  holds  of  ships,  in  forest  camps, 

Their  boys,  uncheered  by  Glory’s  beckoning  crown, 

Toiled  in  the  bitter  cold  or  burning  heat, 

And,  all  unnoted,  laid  their  young  lives  down 
A  living  sacrifice  at  Duty’s  feet. 

Ah,  these  whose  scattered  graves  are  only  known 
To  hearts  that  evermore  must  inly  bleed — 

They  need  no  monuments  of  sculptured  stone — 

High  Heaven  keeps  record  of  each  noble  deed. 

This  is  the  price  our  noble  ones  have  paid; 

This  is  the  cost  of  sacred  liberty, 

Their  agony  and  bloody  sweat  have  made 
Of  earth’s  fair  plains  a  new  Gethsemane. 


O  God,  the  price !  Never  again  to  see 
Our  brave  and  beautiful ;  no  more  to  hear 

Their  footsteps  at  the  door,  their  boyish  glee, 

Their  happy  voices  ringing  loud  and  clear. 

Never  again  to  share  the  high-born  hopes 
That  beckoned  them  along  the  flowery  years ; 

To  miss  their  brave  young  strength  upon  the  slopes 
That  lead  into  the  vale  of  age  and  tears. 

And  we  who  gave  them!  Father,  who  did’st  give 
To  die  for  men  thy  well  beloved  Son, 

Through  all  the  lonely  years  we  have  to  live 
Help  us  who  strive,  to  say,  “Thy  will  be  done.” 

Give  us  such  vision  of  th’  Eternal  Years 
Beyond  life’s  little  span,  when  death’s  recall 

Shall  heal  all  griefs  and  wipe  away  all  tears, 

And  Heavenly  Love  and  Joy  repay  for  all. 

— H.  E.  S. 


America’s  Entrance  in  the  World  War 
was  on  April  6,  1917 


President  Wilson  Cablegrams  to  General  Pershing  Felicitating 
Him  on  the  Victory  of  the  American  Army  at 
the  St.  Mihiel  Salient 

White  House,  September  14,  1918. — General  John  J. 
Pershing,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  France: 
Accept  my  warmest  congratulations  on  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  the  army  under  your  command.  The  boys 
have  done  what  we  expected  of  them  and  done  it  in  the 
way  we  most  admire.  We  are  deeply  proud  of  them  and 
of  their  chief.  Please  convey  to  all  concerned  my  grate¬ 
ful  and  affectionate  thanks. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


King  George  Sent  the  Following  Cablegram  on  Sept.  14  to 
President  Wilson: 

On  behalf  of  the  British  Empire  I  heartily  congratulate 
you  upon  the  brilliant  achievement  of  the  American  and 
allied  troops  under  the  leadership  of  General  Pershing. 

Far  reaching  results  have  been  achieved  by  these  opera¬ 
tions  which  marked  the  active  intervention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  on  a  great  scale  under  its  own  administration. 
They  are  the  happiest  augury  for  the  complete  victory, 
and  I  hope,  for  the  not  far  distant  triumph  of  the  allied 
cause. 


President  Poincaire’s  Cablegram  to  President  Wilson  Express¬ 
ing  Admiration  for  War  Effort  Made  by  United  States 

June  13. — On  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  France 
of  the  first  American  troops,  President  Poincaire  has 
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cabled  to  President  Wilson  an  expression  of  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  France  for  the  magnificent  effort  put  forth  by 
America,  and  felicitations  over  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
who  are  commencing  to  give  on  the  field  of  battle  exam¬ 
ples  of  their  gallantry  and  bravery. 

In  his  message  President  Poincare  said: 

The  allies,  owing  to  the  Russian  capitulation,  are  living 
through  the  most  difficult  hours  of  the  war,  but  the  rapid 
formation  of  new  American  units  and  the  uninterrupted 
increase  in  overseas  transportation  are  leading  us  with 
certainty  toward  the  day  when  equilibrium  is  restored. 

President  Poincare  also  sent  a  message  to*  General 
Pershing,  heartily  praising  “the  gallant  troops  of  your 
command  who  behaved  so  magnificently  in  the  recent 
battles.” 

The  president  expresses  the  firmest  hope  in  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  American  successes. 


King  Albert  Pays  Homage  to  Heroic  Americans  Whose  Victory 
He  Commemorates 

July  27. — President  Wilson  has  received  the  following 
cablegram  from  King  Albert  of  Belgium  in  answer  to 
the  president’s  message  commemorating  Belgium’s 
fete  day : 

I  read  with  emotion  your  cordial  telegram.  In  the 
name  of  all  the  Belgians,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  it,  the 
eminent  chief  magistrate  of  the  great  American  nation. 
The  great  weight  carried  by  his  every  word  imparts  special 
salute  to  the  sympathy  which  he  kindly  expresses  to  me  in 
his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  compatriots.  I  have  it 
at  heart  to  pay  homage  to  the  heroism  displayed  by  the 
American  troops  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  which 
heroism  has  just  been  crowned  by  such  splendid  victories. 
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King  Victor  Emmanuel  Sent  the  Following  Message  to 
President  Wilson: 

Italy,  unshakable  in  her  resolution  to  bear  and  do 
everything  in  the  great  common  cause,  sends  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  her  expressions  of  brotherly  sym¬ 
pathy  at  the  very  moment  when  she  enthusiastically  and 
proudly  welcomes  the  sons  of  America  who  have  come 
to  fight  by  the  side  of  her  own  sons. 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  who  with  enlightened  wisdom 
and  unswerving  decision  worthily  preside  over  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  your  great  nation,  I  am  glad  to  manifest  these 
sentiments,  these  purposes,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
Italian  people. 


Japanese  General  in  Tokio  Sends  Greetings  July  27,  1918 

General  Y.  Uyehara  said:  Please  accept  by  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  recent  brilliant  successes  won  by 
your  gallant  army  on  the  French  battle  front.  I  am 
looking  forward  with  absolute  confidence  to  the  continued 
favorable  development  of  the  situation,  and  I  feel  forti¬ 
fied  in  my  conviction  of  the  final  triumph  of  our  cause. 

General  March  replied  :  Your  message  of  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  recent  successes  of  the  American  army  on  the 
battle  field  of  France  has  been  personally  conveyed  to 
me  by  the  military  attache  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Em¬ 
bassy  at  Washington,  Colonel  Tani  Kaua.  Your  mes¬ 
sage  is  deeply  appreciated  by  the  United  States  army,  and 
I  am  repeating  it  to  General  Pershing  for  publication  to 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  order  that  they 
may  be  made  aware  of  your  interest  in  their  fight  for 
our  common  cause,  toward  the  final  triumph  of  which  our 
men  are  gallantly  contributing. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  army  I  sincerely  thank  you 
for  your  message  which  is  prized  very  highly. 
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Ireland  Says  Future  Peace  Is  Assured 

October  30. — Viscount  French,  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Governor-General  of  Ireland,  speaking  today  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  said  that  the  blood  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  American  army  had  for  all  time  cemented 
the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

Those  immortal  heroes  who  sleep  side  by  side  on  the 
battlefields  of  France,  he  declared,  have  joined  forever 
with  indissoluble  bonds  the  future  of  our  great  race  that 
will  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  a  troubled  world. 


Yankees  Surprise  Swiss 

How  American  soldiers  who  stray  into  Switzerland 
from  the  French  frontier  are  received,  is  touched  upon  in 
a  letter  which  M.  Grollimund,  of  Fergus  Falls,  received 
recently  from  a  cousin  in  Switzerland.  The  letter  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Americans  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  peace-loving  Swiss. 

Grollimund’s  cousin  said,  in  a  humorous  vein,  that  the 
Swiss  have  read  so  much  about  “wild  and  woolly  Amer¬ 
ica,”  that  they  expected  to  see  soldiers  carrying  stone 
hammers  smeared  with  war  paint  and  with  long  black  hair 
hanging  over  their  shoulders. 

Instead  of  this,  the  letter  said,  we  saw  fine,  strong, 
healthy,  good-looking  young  men,  who  impressed  us  as 
being  willing  and  able  to  fight — but  who,  at  the  same 
time — looked  like  gentlemen. 

If  the  United  States  has  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  such 
men,  then  good-bye  to  the  Kaiser  and  Hohenzollernism ! 


All  Latin  America  Loyal 

Panama,  October  16. — Speaking  for  Latin-America  at 
a  liberty  loan  meeting  here  tonight,  Ernesto  T.  Lefevre, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said : 
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The  peoples  of  Latin- America  are  so  convinced  that  the 
United  States  is  an  unselfish  and  altruistic  republic,  that 
from  Patagonia  to  Mexico,  all  are  proud  of  the  victories 
won  by  the  American  armies  on  the  shell-torn  fields  of 
Europe.  Whatever  may  have  occurred  in  the  past  in 
Panama,  a  wave  of  cordial  and  sincere  friendship  is  today 
sweeping  our  territory  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Our 
hearts  and  souls  are  with  her  soldiers  in  France. 


Canada  and  Australia 

Canada  gave  various  marks  of  recognition  to  our  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day,  and  Toronto  for  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  its  City  Hall. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  communicated 
through  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Reading: 

Australia  warmly  greets  America  on  its  natal  day. 
Australia  looks  to  the  day  when  America  will  clasp  hands 
across  the  ocean  with  Australia  as  a  brother,  thus  making 
real  the  family  tie  and  securing  the  destiny  of  the  liberty- 
loving  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 


Premier  Venizelos  Sends  to  President  Wilson  This  Message: 

Mr.  President,  on  this  day  in  which  the  great  American 
nation  celebrates  the  proclamation  of  its  independence,  I 
wish  to  pay  homage  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  finding*  in  the  principle  in  whose  name  it  has 
achieved  its  revolution,  a  command  to  crush  the  arrogance 
of  a  power  that  spurned  all  law  and  humane  sentiments. 


President  Carranza  Sent  This  Message  to  President  Wilson : 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  send  your  excellency,  and 
the  American  people,  on  this  glorious  anniversary  that 
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you  are  today  celebrating,  the  most  cordial  congratula¬ 
tions  from  the  Mexican  people  and  government.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  pleased  to  express  to  your  excellency  my 
most  sincere,  strong  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  wishing  that  peace  and  justice  will  soon 
reign  forever  in  both  continents. 


President  Menocal  of  Cuba  Sent  This  Greeting  to 
President  Wilson: 

I  send  to  your  excellency  my  most  cordial  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  always  a  glor¬ 
ious  day  for  all  the  free  peoples,  but  now  more  revered 
than  ever  for  its  significance  in  the  supreme  conflict  which 
is  to  decide  the  future  of  liberty  and  democracy  in  the 
world. 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  your  excellency  that  it  has 
afforded  me  patriotic  satisfaction  to  approve  the  law 
enacted  by  the  congress  which  makes  the  Fourth  of  July  a 
holiday  in  Cuba. 


U.  S.  Amazes  Italy 

July  24. — Italian  writers  who  have  visited  the  American 
Army  in  France  are  deeply  impressed,  not  only  by  the 
spirit  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  but  by  the  gigantic 
preparations  that  have  been  made  for  their  transport  and 
supply.  The  American  terminals  have  been  built  at  Med¬ 
iterranean  as  well  as  Atlantic  ports  of  France  and  are 
being  constantly  enlarged. 

The  Americans  are  hailed  as  “crusaders  for  the  holy 
war,”  in  an  article  published  in  the  II  Secolo  XIX  of 
Genoa,  and  written  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Giornale 
d’ltalia  of  Rome.  The  article,  as  translated  and  made 
public  today  by  the  State  Department,  says : 

The  American  intervention  is  not  a  formula,  a  hope,  a 
promise ;  it  is  a  reality,  in  all  its  forms. 
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Summing  up  in  a  few  words  my  impressions  I  would 
say:  I  did  not  believe  that  the  Americans  could  have 
done  so  much,  but  after  having  seen  it  I  am  able  to 
believe  that  they  will  do  much  more  and  will  obtain  their 
aims. 

I  would  define  the  American  army  as  a  revealing  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  speeches,  the  thoughts  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  are  surprising;  it  is  not  simply  an  army  which 
goes  into  line,  not  merely  soldiers  who  make  ready  to 
fight;  it  is  a  people  in  arms  which  lands  from  across  the 
ocean;  sure  of  its  own  thought,  confident  in  its  own 
deeds,  like  a  knight  in  helmet  and  breast  plate  approaching 
to  study  the  magic  of  an  enchanted  island. 

They  believe  !  They  come  with  the  psychology  of  the 
crusaders,  conscious  of  a  great  task,  decided  to  accom¬ 
plish  it  to  avenge  wrongs  and  right  them. 

The  French  cry  aloud,  “Oh,  the  Bodies,  we  shall  have 
them.” 

The  American  repeat  quietly:  “We  will  destroy  them.” 
And  they  do  not  raise  their  voices. 

They  believe,  they  have  faith !  For  them  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  This  persuasion  is  nourished  by  the  faith 
which  they  have  in  their  own  country ;  it  is  a  pride ;  they 
feel  that  they  are  a  great  people,  in  its  great  hour;  they 
are  sure  of  having  all  gold,  means,  leaders,  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  organizers. 


Serbia: — America  entered  the  war  to  defend  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  right  of  people  to  dispose  of  themselves. 

Nikola  Pashitch. 

Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Serbia. 
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LLOYD  GEORGE  ON  AMERICA’S  ENTRANCE 

The  British  Premier’s  Address  at  the  American  Club  in 
London,  April  12,  1917 

I  am  in  the  happy  position  of  being,  I  think,  the  first 
British  Minister  of  the  Crown  who,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  can  salute  the  American 
Nation  as  comrades  in  arms.  I  am  glad;  I  am  proud.  I 
am  glad  not  merely  because  of  the  stupendous  resources 
which  this  great  nation  will  bring  to  the  succor  of  the 
alliance,  but  I  rejoice  as  a  democrat,  that  the  advent  of 
the  United  States  into  this  war  gives  the  final  stamp 
and  seal  to  the  character  of  the  conflict  as  a  struggle 
against  military  autocracy  throughout  the  world. 

That  was  the  note  that  ran  through  the  great  deliverance 
of  President  Wilson.  It  was  echoed,  sir,  in  your  re¬ 
sounding  words  today.  The  United  States  of  America 
have  the  noble  tradition,  never  broken,  of  having  never 
engaged  in  war  except  for  liberty.  And  this  is  the 
greatest  struggle  for  liberty  that  they  have  ever  em¬ 
barked  upon. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  when  one  recalls  the  wars 
of  the  past,  that  America  took  its  time  to  make  up  its 
mind  about  the  character  of  this  struggle.  In  Europe 
most  of  the  great  wars  of  the  past  were  waged  for 
dynastic  aggrandizement  and  conquest.  No  wonder 
when  this  great  war  started  that  there  were  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  suspicion  still  lurking  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  were  those  who  thought  perhaps  that  Kings 
were  at  their  old  tricks — and  although  they  saw  the 
gallant  Republic  of  France  fighting  them,  some  of  them 
perhaps  regarded  it  as  the  poor  victim  of  a  conspiracy 
of  monarchical  swashbucklers. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  of  America  has  made 
up  its  mind  finally,  makes  it  abundantly  clear  to  the 
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world  that  this  is  no  struggle  of  that  character,  but  a 
great  fight  for  human  liberty. 


PREFERS  10,000  PLANES  TO  500,000  SOLDIERS 

Washington,  Oct.  18. — Lord  Sydenham,  British  author¬ 
ity  on  fortifications,  in  a  message  received  here  today  by 
Major  General  Kenly,  director  of  military  aeronautics, 
says : 

“Impress  upon  your  people  that  10,000  airplanes  at  this 
juncture  are  worth  more  than  500,000  troops  on  the 
ground  and  will  not  require  nearly  so  much  transport. 
We  can  bring  Germans  to  terms  by  air  force,  that  is 
certain.” 


10,000  U.  S.  PLANES  BUILT 
General  March  Tells  of  Progress  in  Air  Programme 

Washington,  Oct.  19. — General  March  told  Senators 
today  that  this  government  already  has  constructed  10,000 
airplanes,  most  of  them  De  ITavilands. 


THE  ENTENTE’S  GREETING  TO  AMERICA 

Memorable  Utterances  of  European  Leaders  on  Entry  of 
United  States  Into  the  War 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  was 
formally  celebrated  in  England  on  April  20,  1917.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  a  flag  other  than  the  Union  Jack 
was  hoisted  at  the  top  of  Victoria  Tower  at  Westminster, 
where  during  the  entire  day  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fluttered 
fraternally  with  the  English  flag  above  the  House  of 
Parliament. 

A  solemn  and  stately  service  took  place  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  attended  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  most 
notable  representatives  of  the  British  realm.  Bishop 
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Brent,  an  American  Bishop,  delivered  the  sermon,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pronounced  the  benedic¬ 
tion.  In  his  sermon  Bishop  Brent  said : 

This,  I  venture  to  say,  is  not  merely  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era,  but  of  a  new  epoch.  At  this  moment  a 
great  nation,  well  skilled  in  self-sacrifice,  is  standing  by 
with  deep  sympathy  and  bidding  god-speed  to  another 
great  nation  that  is  making  its  act  of  self-dedication  to 
God. 

This  act  of  America,  has  enabled  her  to  find  her  soul. 
America,  which  stands  for  democracy,  the  cause  of  the 
plain  people,  must  fight,  must  champion  this  cause  at 
all  costs. 


CELEBRATION  IN  FRANCE 

Paris  celebrated  “United  States  Day”  on  April  20 
with  exercises  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  on 
April  21,  with  a  reception  to  Ambassador  Sharp,  a 
procession  to  Lafayette’s  statue,  and  exercises  in  the  City 
Hall. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  from  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  the  City  Hall  and  other  municipal  buildings. 


THE  ENTENTE’S  GREETING  TO  AMERICA 

April  20  was  “American  Day”  in  Liverpool.  A  special 
town  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  noon  to  celebrate 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 


King  Victor  Emmanuel  Also  Thanks  America  for  Great  War 

Work 

An  incident  is  narrated  here  to  show  the  interest  the 
King  is  taking  in  the  Americans  who  have  joined  the 
Italian  army  at  the  front ;  it  is  as  follows : 
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Coles  B.  Seeley,  a  private  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  attached 
to  the  American  Red  Cross,  was  convalescing-  from  a 
wound  in  a  hospital.  The  king  chancing  to  inspect  the 
hospital,  stopped  at  Seeley’s  cot  and  talked  with  him  a 
long  time,  praising  the  admirable  work  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  doing  in  the  zone  of  war  in  Italy. 

The  king  expressed  his  appreciation  in  the  highest 
degree  and  thanked  the  American  soldier  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  for  his  sacrifice. 


Premier  Lloyd  George  Cabled  Congratulations  to 
General  Pershing 

September  14. — Premier  Lloyd  George  tonight  cabled 
congratulations  to  General  Pershing  on  the  victory  of 
the  Americans  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  The  enemy 
has  made  many  mistakes  in  this  war,  but  none  greater 
than  when  he  underrated  the  valor  and  determination 
and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  brave  soldiers  from  the  great 
democracy  of  the  United  States,  he  said.  Now  that 
he  has  tested  the  metal  of  the  American  armies,  the 
enemy  knows  what  is  in  store.  The  news  came  to  me  in 
my  sick  bed.  It  was  infinitely  better  and  more  palatable 
than  any  physic. 


General  Pershing  Replies  to  Above  Cablegram  from  Premier 
Lloyd  George 

In  reply  to  the  message  sent  by  Premier  Lloyd  George 
to  General  Pershing  congratulating  him  on  the  American 
victory  in  Lorraine  in  which  the  premier,  who'  received 
the  news  on  his  sick  bed,  declared  it  was  “better  and 
infinitely  more  palatable  than  any  physic,”  the  American 
commander  has  sent  the  following  message : 

Your  congratulations  are  deeply  appreciated.  It  shall 
be  the  endeavor  of  the  American  army  to  supply  you 
with  occasional  doses  of  the  same  sort  of  medicine  as 
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needed  from  now  until  the  final  victory  has  been  attained. 
I  trust  this  will  find  you  fully  recovered  from  your  illness. 


By  General  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army 

America  will  have  constantly  increasing  cause  for  pride 
in  the  excellence  of  her  fighting  men  at  the  front.  Ameri¬ 
can  successes  are  at  hand.  The  American  makes  a  good 
soldier  because  he  is  a  big,  wiry,  rangy  man  and  therefore 
excellent  physical  raw  material.  To  this  he  adds  a  mental 
alertness  which  is  due  to  his  manner  of  life  and  general 
education.  He  fights  with  his  head. 


Secretary  of  War  Baker  Says: 

Paris,  Sept.  14. — (U.  P.) — The  pep,  ginger  and  joy¬ 
fulness  of  our  boys  was  inspiring,  said  Newton  D.  Baker, 
American  secretary  of  war,  on  his  return  to  Paris  tonight 
from  the  St.  Mihiel  front,  where  he  witnessed  Thursday’s 
American  offensive  from  the  crest  of  a  hill. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  overjoyed  that 
their  army,  in  co-operation  with  the  French,  was  able  to 
achieve  this  striking  success,  he  said.  It  is  a  particularly 
happy  circumstance  that  the  victory  delivers  this  territory 
from  the  invaders  and  restores  to  France,  French  people 
who  have  been  captive  for  four  years. 

The  rejoicing  of  the  civilians  of  St.  Mihiel  over  their 
deliverance  knew  no  bounds.  The  refugees  are  already 
going  homeward  in  crowds. 


In  Response  to  a  Speech  Made  by  the  Great  American  General, 
Johnson  Hagood,  the  Following  Messages  Were  Sent 
to  American  Mothers  From  General  Joffre, 
the  Hero  of  the  Marne: 

The  soldiers  of  the  United  States  who  fight  in  France 
are  so  far  from  their  country  that  they  cannot  go  to  their 
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own  firesides  for  comfort  and  encouragement  during  the 
period  of  their  leave.  This  comfort  which  they  lack,  we 
can  give  by  opening  to  them  the  doors  of  the  homes  of 
French  families.  The  mothers  of  America  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  us. 

This  was  the  first  speech  of  General  Joffre  since  the 
battle  of  the  Marne. 


Madame  Joffre  Sends  This  Message  to  American  Mothers: 

Together  our  sons  are  shedding  their  blood.  Our 
endeavor  is  to  incite  all  French  families  to  open  their 
doors  to  your  sons,  so  as  to  remind  them  of  their  own 
homes,  and  during  all  the  time  they  remain  in  France, 
we  will  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  for  their  welfare. 

You  have,  of  course,  read  much  about  this  great 
national  movement  of  French  homes.  All  our  soldiers, 
on  their  leave  are  invited  into  society.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  American  regimental  chiefs,  a  rain  of  invita¬ 
tions,  personal,  by  name  falls  on  bunches  of  men  whose 
army  leave  is  due  next  week.  Instead  of  wandering 
about  city  streets  alone,  or  killing  time  in  cafes,  they  are 
booked  for  chateaux,  country  places,  pleasant  villas,  snug 
apartments.  The  thing  is  in  the  air.  When  passing, 
American  troops  stop  for  a  halt,  the  village  folks  them¬ 
selves  throw  open  their  doors  and  call :  “Come  in ! 
Come  in!” 


Invitation  is  General 

The  thing  is  spontaneous,  because  French  papers  are 
full  of  it — these  Americans  who  have  come  so  far  to  fight 
for  us  must  not  be  left  to  loneliness  and  promiscuous 
company. 
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Field  Marshal  Haig  Lauds  27th  and  30th  Divisions 

October  20. — A  resume  by  Field  Marshal  Haig  of  the 
operations  of  the  American  troops  fighting  on  the  British 
front,  given  out  tonight,  says : 

In  the  last  three  weeks  the  27th  and  30th  Divisions  of 
the  Second  American  Corps,  operating  with  the  Fourth 
British  army,  have  taken  part  with  great  gallantry  and 
success  in  three  major  operations,  besides  being  engaged 
in  a  number  of  lesser  attacks.  In  the  course  of  this  fight¬ 
ing  they  displayed  soldierly  qualities  of  a  high  order  and 
have  materially  assisted  in  the  success  of  our  attacks. 

Having  fought  with  the  utmost  dash  and  bravery  in 
the  great  attack  of  September  29  in  which  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  was  broken,  and  having  on  this  occasion  cap¬ 
tured  the  villages  of  Bellicourt  and  Nauroy  with  a  large 
number  of  prisoners,  on  October  8  the  troops  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  American  Army  Corps  again  attacked  in  the  nighbor- 
hood  of  Montbrehain. 

In  three  days  of  successful  fighting  they  completed  an 
advance  of  10  miles  from  Montbrehain  to  St.  Souplet, 
overcoming  determined  resistance  and  capturing  several 
strongly  defended  villages  and  woods.  Throughout  the 
last  three  days  the  two  American  divisions  have  again 
attacked  daily,  and  on  each  occasion  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  though  the  enemy’s  resistance  was  most  obstinate. 

Fighting  their  way  forward  from  St.  Souplet  to  the 
high  ground  west  of  the  Sambre  Canal,  they  have  broken 
the  enemy’s  resistance  at  all  points,  beating  off  many 
counter-attacks  and  realizing  an  advance  of  nearly  five 
miles.  Over  5000  prisoners  and  many  guns  have  been 
taken  by  the  two  American  divisions  in  these  several 
engagements. 
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Pau  Praises  Americans 

August  3. — The  French  mission  to  Austria  headed  by 
General  Paul  Gerald  Pau,  one-armed  hero  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  said : 

I  am  impressed  by  the  wonderful  dash  and  morale  of 
the  American  troops  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
French,  said  General  Pau,  who  is  of  the  family  stock  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  They  are  splendid  soldiers,  keen  in  initiative 
and  amenable  to  rigid  discipline,  and  they  don’t  stop  at 
obstacles.  The  American  boys  and  their  officers  are 
winning  imperishable  glory  with  their  allied  comrades  in 
fighting  for  the  liberties  of  the  world. 


Eloquent  Welcome  From  Lords  and  Commons 

Lord  Curzoris  Speech  and  Others. 

Both  houses  of  parliament  passed  resolutions  on  April 
18th,  1917,  expressing  profound  appreciation  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  joining  the  allied  powers,  and 
thus  defending  the  high  cause  of  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  humanity  against  the  greatest  menace  of  which  they 
have  ever  been  imperiled. 

Lord  Curzon  in  moving  this  resolution  before  the  house, 
in  part,  said:  The  case  of  America  in  entering  the  war 
is  widely  differentiated  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  allied 
countries. 

For  nearly  three  years  that  nation  and  her  official  head, 
scrupulously  and  sedulously  abstained  from  entering  the 
war,  exhibiting  a  patience  and  a  forbearance  which  were 
perhaps  not  always  quite  understood  and  which  did  not 
even  excite  universal  satisfaction  among  some  of  her  own 
people. 

America  during  the  last  half  century  has  had  little 
experience  of  war  and  has  no  ambitions  to  gratify  in  the 
present  case.  We  know  how  it  has  been  expressed  over 
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and  over  again  by  the  foremost  statesman  of  America, 
that  her  people  have  a  constitutional  aversion  to  war,  and 
they  have  a  rooted  dislike  to  be  in  any  degree  involved 
in  the  secular  ambitions  or  quarrels  of  the  government. 

Some  of  the  allies  are  fighting  either  to  extend  their 
boundaries  or  to  recover  possessions  which  they  have  lost, 
or  to  satisfy  claims  of  nationality.  America  requires  no 
territory.  America  has  tardily  but  definitely  entered  the 
struggle,  because  she  sees  that  there  is  at  stake  a  cause 
greater  than  the  rights  or  liberty  or  the  honor  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  people — it  is  the  rights  of  humanity  that  have  been 
and  are  cruelly  outraged  from  day  to  day.  It  is  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  whole  world  that  is  threatened.  It  is  the 
honor  of  civilization  that  is  at  stake. 


Hagood’s  Speech  Electrifies 

General  Johnson  Hagood  of  America,  at  whose  initia¬ 
tive  French  homes  were  opened  to  American  soldiers, 
has  thrilled  France  with  his  memorable  speech.  A  few 
extracts  sent  to  the  Oregon  Journal  by  Sterling  Heilig 
follow.  July  4,  1918: 

There  was  not  a  word  that  did  not  deeply  move  the 
audience,  not  an  idea  that  did  not  strike  with  force  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  all.  Here  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a  few  extracts,  but  it  is  generally  known 
in  army  circles  that  General  Pershing  informed  General 
Hagood,  afterward,  that  his  remarks  would  be  used  as 
anti-boche  propaganda. 

We  came  to  France  for  no  material  gain,  began  the 
orator,  and  we  shall  return  empty-handed,  unless  it  be, 
perhaps,  to  take  our  dead  with  us. 

You  could  hear  a  pin  drop. 

Each  man  on  leaving  America  feels,  his  mother  feels, 
his  wife  feels,  his  sweetheart  feels,  that  we  are  not  here 
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to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  but  to  fight  for 
what  we  believe  to  be  justice  and  what  we  know  to  be 
liberty.  To  this  we  will  give  all  of  our  money,  all  our 
young  men,  all  that  we  have,  and  never  stop  until  the 
game  is  won  by  our  side ! 

This  nobility  of  soul,  of  classic  grandeur,  electrified 
the  audience,  as,  the  next  day,  it  electrified  France.  I 
quote  from  the  Petit  Parisian  and  Petit  Journal,  the  two 
papers  which  claim  the  greatest  daily  circulation  in  the 
world.  According  to  the  latter,  the  words,  even  in  trans¬ 
lation  from;  English  to  French,  give  such  a  powerful  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  reproduce  them, 
and  practically  every  Paris  paper  made  the  speech  the 
feature  of  its  issue. 

America,  he  said,  did  not  come  into  the  war  to  help 
France,  but  to  fight  side  by  side  with  France  in  the  same 
cause.  We  are  here  with  all  our  might,  with  all  our  mind, 
with  all  our  soul,  and  we  are  here  to  win. 

The  general  explained  that,  being  so  far  away,  America 
did  not  at  first  see  the  war  as  it  actually  was ;  but  now  we 
understand  it ;  and  however  distressing  it  may  be  for 
mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  to  send  those  they  love 
across  the  ocean,  yet  they  have  done  it. 

They  are,  in  truth,  more  than  the  Spartan  mothers,  he 
said,  who  bade  their  sons  return  with  their  shields  or  on 
their  shields.  Ah,  yes,  our  women  know  that  they  will 
never  return  at  all !  Their  dead  must  rest  across  the  sea ! 
Women  of  France  receive  the  living  in  your  families ! 
When  they  return  to  battle,  let  it  be  with  the  benediction 
of  a  home ! 

It  is  very  dear  to  our  government,  he  said,  and  it  has 
the  entire  support  of  the  army.  It  is  a  national  thing. 
Tell  it  to  American  women. 
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WORLD-WIDE  CELEBRATION  OF  JULY  4,  1918 

Many  Nations,  Including  Great  Britain,  Observe  American 
Independence  Day 

Premier  Lloyd  George  sent  the  following  message  of 
felicitation  to  General  Pershing: 

We  join  with  our  whole  heart  in  your  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations.  Once  a  bitter  memory,  we  now  know  that 
the  events  to  which  you  dedicate  these  rejoicings  forced 
the  British  Empire  back  to  the  path  of  freedom  from 
which  in  a  moment  of  evil  counsel  it  had  departed. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  army  into  this  great 
struggle  for  human  liberty,  side  by  side  with  the  allies, 
is  sure  proof  that  the  mistakes  and  misunderstandings 
which  formerly  estranged  our  two  countries  are  being 
transformed  into  a  genuine  friendship  in  the  fiery  furnace 
of  common  sacrifice. 

The  chief  function  of  the  day  in  London  was  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fellowship  meeting  in  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  historic  abbey  and  close  to  parlia¬ 
ment  house. 


King  Albert  Sent  This  Message  to  President  Wilson: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  anniversary  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  wish  to  thank  once  more  the 
great  American  nation  for  its  untiring  efforts  toward 
ameliorating  the  unfortunate  conditions  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  and  to  express  to  it  my  admiration  for  the 
bravery  displayed  by  its  great  army  on  the  battlefields  of 
France.  Be  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  accept  the  ardent 
wishes  I  make  for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Lord  Derby,  Representing  England,  Said  in  His  Speech: 

As  in  the  days  of  my  youth  a  teacher  spanked  me,  say¬ 
ing,  “You  will  thank  me  later  for  this,”  I  say  now  that  I 
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wish  to  thank  America  for  the  best  licking  we  ever  got. 
It  has  done  us  both  a  lot  of  good.  We  are  grateful  to 
you  because  that  licking  taught  us  how  to  treat  our 
children;  it  is  the  reason  why  we  now  have  Australia 
and  Canada,  and  even  South  Africa,  fighting  beside  us 
today. 


HONORED  BY  FRANCE 

American  Independence  Day  Was  Celebrated  Throughout 

France 

President  Poincare  sent  the  following  message  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson: 

Paris  will  give  your  glorious  name  to  one  of  its  hand¬ 
somest  avenues,  and  acclaim  to  the  skies  the  parade  of  the 
valiant  American  soldier.  In  every  department,  in  every 
town,  large  and  small,  these  manifestations  of  fraternity 
will  be  echoed. 


Viscount  Bryce  Said  in  His  Speech: 

Viscount  Bryce  said  in  his  speech :  For  many  a  year, 
today  was  celebrated  in  the  United  States  with  hostility 
and  defiance.  By  us  in  Britain  it  was  remembered  with 
sorrow  as  marking  the  severance  of  precious  ties.  And 
now,  after  142  years,  it  is  being  celebrated  by  both  peo¬ 
ples  with  like  enthusiasm — by  the  children  of  those  who 
revolted  against  the  British  crown,  as  by  the  children  of 
those  who  sadly  admitted  the  loss  of  one  of  that  crown’s 
choicest  jewels.  What  has  been  a  day  of  anger  on  one 
side  and  grief  on  the  other,  has  become  for  both  a  day  of 
affection  and  rejoicing. 


The  Societies  of  Havre  Addressed  the  American  Minister  With 
These  Eloquent  Words: 

Toward  the  United  States,  toward  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  goes  up  the  greatest  hymn  that  human 
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gratitude  can  breathe.  Every  day  we  see  your  fine  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  marching-  toward  the  battlefields,  where  our 
fates  will  be  decided.  At  sight  of  them  so  grave  and 
calm,  defying  death  for  the  salvation  and  fraternity  of 
the  world,  we  are  profoundly  moved.  Tell  them  that  the 
tombs  of  your  dead  will  be  altars  before  which  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  kneel  to  learn  the  most  sublime  lesson  which  a 
great  people  has  given  to  the  world,  in  rising  as  one  man 
for  the  defense  of  justice. 


Churchill’s  Tribute 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  Minister  of  Munitions, 
said : 

We  desire  to  express  to  our  American  kith  and  kin  our 
joy  and  gratitude  for  the  mighty  aid  they  are  bringing 
to  the  allied  cause.  When  we  have  seen  the  splendor  of 
American  manhood  striding  forward  along  the  roads  of 
France  and  Flanders,  we  have  experienced  an  emotion 
that  words  cannot  describe. 


General  Mangin  Praises  Americans’  Magnificent  Dash 

August  7. — General  Mangin,  who  was  in  direct  com¬ 
mand  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  drive  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  right  flank  south  of  Soissons,  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  of  the  day,  thanking  the  American  troops 
for  their  brilliant  participation  in  the  battle  which  caused 
the  German  retreat  between  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne : 

Officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Third  American  Army  Corps :  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  your  French  comrades  you  threw  yourselves  into 
the  counter-offensive  begun  on  July  18.  You  ran  to  it 
like  men  going  to  a  feast.  Your  magnificent  dash  upset 
and  surprised  the  enemy  and  your  indomitable  tenacity 
stopped  counter-attacks  by  his  fresh  divisions.  You  have 
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shown  yourself  to  be  worthy  sons  of  your  great  country 
and  have  gained  the  admiration  of  your  brothers  in  arms. 

Ninety-one  cannon,  7200  prisoners,  immense  booty,  10 
kilometers  of  reconstructed  territory,  are  your  share  of 
the  trophies  of  this  victory.  Besides  this,  you  have 
acquired  a  feeling  of  your  superiority  over  the  barbarian 
enemy  against  whom  the  children  of  liberty  are  fighting. 
To  attack  him  is  to  vanquish  him. 

American  comrades,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the 
blood  which  you  generously  spilled  on  the  soil  of  my 
country.  I  am  proud  of  having  to  command  you  during 
such  splendid  days  and  to  have  fought  with  you  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  world. 


Former  Premier  Asquith  of  Britain  Declares  U.  S.  Army  Is 
Controlling  Factor 

August  3. — Conviction  that  the  balance  of  the  war  now 
tends  to  the  side  of  the  entente  allies  was  expressed  today 
in  a  statement  by  ex-Premier  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  review¬ 
ing  the  four  years  of  Great  Britain’s  participation  in  the 
war  dating  from  August  4,  1914.  The  beginning  of  the 
fifth  year,  Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out,  reveals  Germany 
still  impenitent,  and  in  full  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  terri¬ 
torial  and  economic  aggrandizement,  with  which,  he  said, 
we  can  make  no  terms. 


America  Saves  the  Day 

The  allies  are  fighting,  as  I  have  said  before,  for  a 
clean  peace.  In  the  forces  at  their  disposal,  the  manhood 
of  America,  which  has  so  gallantly  helped  to  hold  the 
fort  during  the  critical  hours,  supplies  a  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  and  what  promises  to  become  a  predominating  factor. 
The  allied  nations  of  Western  Europe  owe  to  the  great 
republic  a  double  debt  of  gratitude.  First,  because  of 
the  fullest  extent  of  her  resources  with  money,  ships, 
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food  and  men  she  has  ranged  herself  by  their  side  in  the 
cause  of  right  at  a  supreme  crisis  in  the  world’s  destiny. 
Next,  and  not  least,  for  the  moral  weight  of  her  whole¬ 
hearted  and  unselfish  co-operation.  From  her  detached 
position  she  has  surveyed  the  struggle  in  its  broadest 
lines.  She  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  interest  in 
secondary  or  ulterior  aims.  Her  single  object  is  seen  to 
be,  that  sinister  and  perverted  ideals  of  which  German 
policy  and  German  teaching  has  become  the  potent  and 
aggressive  vehicles,  should  be  rooted  out  of  the  world. 
Above  all,  she  has  emphasized  and  brought  into  the  fore¬ 
ground  the  one  method  for  the  full  attainment  of  the 
allied  purpose. 

The  great  mass  of  thoughtful  opinion  in  Europe,  as  in 
America,  is  now  convinced  that  we  shall  have  fought  in 
vain  unless,  before  we  lay  down  our  arms  we  have  achieved 
at  least  the  beginning  of  a  great  international  partnership, 
to  be  built  upon  the  lines  of  a  practical  policy  for  estab¬ 
lishing  and  enforcing  the  world-wide  reign  of  justice,  and 
for  making  war  to  cease  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 


Paris,  Sept.  14. — President  Poincare  of  France,  today 
cabled  President  Wilson,  congratulating  him  on  the 
American  victory  at  St.  Mihiel  and  expressing  France’s 
eternal  gratitude  to  her  sister  republic. 


Henri  Bergson  Thanks  America 

The  following  words  were  taken  from  an  address 
delivered  by  Henri  Bergson  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  in  Paris  on  Sunday,  October  28,  1917 : 
(Mr.  Bergson  spoke  in  English.) 

In  America  I  have  seen  a  nation  going  to  war  for 
the  sake  of  no  selfish  interest,  for  the  preservation  of 
ideals  which  have  been  expressed  in  immortal  words  by 
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President  Wilson,  and  without  which  you  think,  as  we 
ourselves  think,  that  life  would  no  more  be  worth  the  liv¬ 
ing.  And  this  may  account  also  for  the  fact  that  what¬ 
ever  you  have  done  here  you  have  not  done  as  if  you  were 
granting  a  favor,  but  as  if  you  were  performing  a  duty. 

Once  more,  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  warmest  and 
heartiest  thanks. 

New  Republic,  December  22,  1917. 


Chief  Censor  Says  Fellowship  With  U.  S.  Repays  Cost  of  War 

Although  the  cost  of  this  war  has  been  most  terrible, 
said  Colonel  Chambers,  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Canada 
remains  unshaken. 

Removal  of  misunderstandings  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  he  said,  through  comradeship  in  arms, 
has  repaid  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Canada. 


Lord  Reading  Lauds  Conduct  of  American  Troops 

September  4,  1918. — No  words  of  mine  can  express 
my  feelings  and  the  feelings  of  the  British  and  French 
troops  to  have  you  over  here  fighting  for  the  great 
cause — the  greatest  for  which  heroes  ever  fought  in  the 
world’s  history.  It  is  magnificent.  You  have  come  3000 
miles ;  you  are  ready  to  risk  your  lives  and  you  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  an  ideal,  the  highest  ideal  of  man — an  ideal  of 
justice  and  liberty. 

I  doubt  if  you  yourselves  know  what  your  presence 
here  means.  I  doubt  if  you  know  what  your  presence 
has  done  to  encourage  the  British  and  French  troops. 
From  the  time  your  president  said  you  were  to  be  sent 
over  as  fast  as  ships  could  carry  you,  there  has  been  no 
holding  back. 

When  the  demand  for  men  was  made,  that  which 
seemed  an  impossible  thing  became  a  living  thing  almost 
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as  soon  as  put  forward.  At  the  same  time  the  British 
found  ships,  cost  what  it  may.  Whatever  else  might 
happen,  America  will  always  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

No  American  would  want  him  to  say  America  did  it  all, 
he  said,  but  an  American  would  want  him  to  pay  equal 
credit  to  the  French  and  British  and  Italians. 

Too  many  in  the  past  have  been  inclined  to  think  Amer¬ 
icans  materialists,  whereas  Americans  are  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  everything  for  an  ideal,  provided  the  cause  is  noble 
and  just,  he  declared. 

He  said  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  room  for 
criticism  of  America  because  she  had  not  entered  the 
war  sooner,  for  the  head  of  the  nation  did  not  feel  that 
the  time  was  ripe,  or  was  not  ready  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  until  the  nation  had  made  up  its  mind. 

Now  that  America  was  in  the  war,  one  or  the  other  of 
the  world  ideas  must  survive. 

One  thing  that  impressed  any  visitor  to  America,  con¬ 
tinued  the  ambassador,  was  the  all-abiding  faith  in  de¬ 
mocracy,  the  unalterable  opposition  to  autocracy,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which,  Americans  hold,  means  war. 

No  democracy  ever  sets  out  to  plot  for  war,  he  said. 
True  to  the  American  spirit,  continued  the  speaker,  once 
they  have  entered  upon  a  path  there  will  never  be  any 
turning  back.  America  is  with  you  to  the  end,  the  only 
end  possible ;  that  is,  until  victory  has  been  attained. 


Archibald  Hurd,  English  Naval  Expert,  Says: 

London,  May  14. — Archibald  Hurd,  English  naval 
expert,  says: 

When  the  war  is  over  the  nation  will  form  some  con¬ 
ception  of  the  extent  of  the  debt  which  we  owe  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  co-operated,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  convoy  system,  but  in  fighting 
the  submarines. 
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If  Admiral  Beatty  were  asked  his  opinion,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  what  he  would  say  of  the  value  of  the  aid  which 
the  United  States  has  given  us  in  this  respect. 

HALL  CAINE’S  WINGED  WORDS 

Hall  Caine,  the  British  novelist,  wrote  as  follows  re¬ 
garding  the  celebration: 

American  Day  in  London  was  a  great  and  memorable 
event.  It  was  another  sentinel  on  the  hill-top  of  time, 
another  beacon  fire  in  the  history  of  humanity.  The 
two  nations  of  Great  Britain  and  America  can  never  be 
divided  again.  There  has  been  a  national  marriage  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  only  one  judge  can  dissolve,  and  the 
name  of  that  judge  is  Death. 

Two  lessons,  at  least,  must  be  learned  from  the  service 
of  Friday  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  first,  is  that  the 
accepted  idea  of  the  American  nation  as  one  that  weighs 
and  measures  all  conduct  by  material  values  in  dollars 
and  cents,  must  henceforth  be  banished  forever.  Thrice 
already  in  its  short  history  has  it  put  that  hoary  old 
slander  to  shame,  and  now  once  again  has  it  given  the 
lie  to  it. 

The  history  of  nations  has  perhaps  no  parallel  to  the 
high  humanity,  the  splendid  self-sacrifice,  the  complete 
disinterestedness  that  brought  America  into  this  war,  with 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose.  It  has  broken 
forever  with  the  triple  monarchies  of  murder. 

To  live  at  peace  with  crime  was  to  be  the  accomplice 
of  the  criminal.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  justice,  of 
mercy,  of  religion,  of  human  dignity,  of  all  that  makes 
mans’  life  worth  living  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  life 
of  the  brute,  America,  for  all  she  is  or  ever  can  be,  has 
drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard.  God 
helping  her  she  could  do  no  other. 

The  second  lesson  we  have  to  learn  from  the  services 
of  Friday  is  that,  having  made  war  in  defense  of  the 
right,  America  will  make  peace  the  moment  the  wrong 
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has  been  righted.  No  national  bargains  will  weigh  with 
her,  no  questions  of  territory,  no  problems  of  the  balance 
of  power,  no  calculations  of  profit  and  loss,  no  ancient 
treaties,  no  material  covenants,  no  pledges  that  are  the 
legacy  of  past  European  conflicts. 

Has  justice  been  done?  Is  the  safety  of  civilization 
assured  ?  Has  reparation  been  made,  as  far  as  reparation 
is  possible,  for  the  outrages  that  have  disgraced  the  name 
of  man,  and  for  the  sufferings  that  have  knocked  at  the 
door  of  every  heart  in  Christendom?  These  will  be  her 
only  questions.  Let  us  take  heart  and  hope  from  them. 
They  bring  peace  nearer. 


Lord  Northcliffe  Pays  Tribute  to  Work  in  War 

Lord  Northcliffe  said  the  way  the  colonies  had  been 
coming  over  to  help  the  old  country  was  one  of  the  most 
touching  things  in  history.  He  spoke  of  Gallipoli  and 
Vimy  Ridge  and  also  dwelt  on  what  the  Americans  had 
done  at  Chateau  Thierry.  The  Americans,  he  said,  had 
proved  to  be  “the  goods/’  What  the  Germans  had  called 
“a  mob  in  uniform”  had  proved  to  be  an  entirely  new  and 
most  efficient  kind  of  an  army. 

One  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  the  world,  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe  said,  was  the  way  the  Americans  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  and  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  in  shipbuilding 
and  food  production  had  been  beyond  imagination. 


Sir  Eric  Geddes  Eulogizes  Splendid  Work  of  United  States  Navy 

Sir  Eric  said  to  newspaper  correspondents  that  the 
sailors  of  the  United  States,  no  less  than  its  gallant  troops, 
had  won  the  deepest  admiration  of  the  British  nation ;  and 
the  dauntless  determination  which  the  United  States  had 
displayed  in  creating  a  huge  trained  body  of  seamen  out 
of  landsmen  was  one  of  the  most  striking  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  war. 
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Comtesse  de  Bryas  Says: 

Love  of  French  people  for  American  men  and  women 
unbounded — You  people  in  America  cannot  begin  to 
realize  how  popular  your  men  are  in  France  today, 
and  I  cannot  begin  to  find  words  to  express  the  love  and 
affection  we  feel  for  you  and  your  grand  soldiers.  We 
are  doing  what  we  can  for  them  to  make  their  stay  with 
us  as:  pleasant  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  the  American  soldier. 


The  Ninety-first  division,  which  trained  at  Camp  Lewis 
and  includes  many  Oregon  men,  has  been  cited  for  gallant 
action  on  the  field.  On  its  muster  rolls  are  names 
familiar  to  most  of  the  communities  in  Oregon.  The 
best  blood  of  the  free  West  is  in  the  veins  of  its  young 
men.  There  will  be  nothing  but  honor  in  the  record  of 
the  Ninety-first. 


Pershing  the  Man 

The  world  knows  Pershing,  the  soldier.  Pershing,  the 
man,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  affection  his  troops 
have  for  him  is  more  than  the  thrill  born  of  the  battle 
field  or  mere  hero  worship.  It  is  personal.  With  the 
doughboys  of  all  ranks  the  general’s  name  evokes  expres¬ 
sions  of  warm  affection.  Men  who  never  saw  him  re¬ 
mark  what  a  fine  man  their  general  is. 

His  influence  throughout  all  branches  of  the  army  is 
tremendous.  Just  as  men  in  civil  life  admire  a  man  they 
never  saw  for  what  they  believe  him  to  be,  so  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  who  have  not  seen  him  face  to  face  have  a 
deep  affection  for  the  chief.  Those  who  know  him  per¬ 
sonally  love  him.  It  is  a  very  devoted  army  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  is  leading  up  the  hill  of  world-democracy. 
Every  doughboy  feels  that  the  general  is  for  him.  When¬ 
ever  Pershing  arrives  at  a  place  where  there  are  American 
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wounded  he  pays  the  hospital  a  visit,  though  it  must 
be  brief. 


Visits  Cheer  Wounded 

He  is  a  man  of  a  few  words,  very  few,  but  they  mean  a 
great  deal  when  spoken  by  the  chief  to  a  sick  Yank. 
These  visits  in  many  cases  are  wonderful  help  to  surgeons 
and  nurses.  Faces  brighten  up  and  eyes  have  a  new 
gleam.  A  hand  clasp  and  a  word  of  commendation  cause 
many  severe  hurts  to  mend  rapidly.  He  tells  them  how 
proud  their  country  is  of  them. 


No  Army  Better  Protected 

There  hangs  on  the  wall  of  every  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut 
in  France,  a  picture  of  Pershing  and  underneath  the 
picture  these  words  over  the  general’s  signature : 

“Hardship  will  be  your  lot,  but  trust  in  God  will  give 
you  comfort.  Temptation  will  befall  you,  but  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  our  Savior  will  give  you  strength.  Let  your 
valor  as  a  soldier  and  your  conduct  as  a  man  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  your  comrades  and  an  honor  to  your  country  .’’ 

The  men  now  declare  that  no  army  ever  went  to  the 
battlefield  better  protected  against  the  pitfalls  of  army 
life  than  the  American  forces  in  France. 


Following  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  personal  card  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foch  received  by  the  compiler  in  acknowledgment  of 
a  copy  of  the  first  book  of  Letters  From  Oregon  Boys 
in  France: 


Le  Marechaj.  Foch 


Cukcs  SeJ 
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Sons  of  the  Far  West 

What  sort  of  stuff  are  the  soldiers  of  the  Northwest 
made  of?  We  of  Oregon  know,  yet  it  pleases  us  im¬ 
mensely  to  read  what  an  intelligent,  disinterested  observer 
thinks  of  them.  Major  E.  Alexander  Powell  contributes 
an  article  to  Scribner’s  Magazine  which  would  interest 
every  resident  of  the  Far  West.  “It  has  been  my  great 
good  fortune,”  says  Major  Powell,  “to  have  marched 
with  many  armies,  but  none  of  them  has  given  me  the 
thrill  of  pride  which  runs  up  my  spine  when  I  see  these 
loose-limbed,  brown-faced,  clear-eyed  sons  of  the  Far 
West  go  swinging  by  under  the  slanting  lines  of  steel. 

“They  are  for  the  most  part  serious  looking,  with  a 
curious  set  expression  about  them  which  makes  you 
feel  that  although  they  realize  the  immense  difficulty  of 
the  task  for  which  they  are  preparing,  they  intend  to  see 
it  finished,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  take.  Just  as  their 
fathers  carried  the  frontier  of  civilization  westward  from 
the  Mississippi,  so  these,  their  sons,  are  going  to  push 
the  same  frontier  eastward  from  the  Rhine.” 

Major  Powell  was  speaking  of  the  men  from  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  sections  of  the  country.  They 
are  a  race  of  hardy  youngsters  who  sprang  from  sturdy 
stock,  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  battled  with  nature 
and  subdued  our  native  savages — a  less  dangerous  foe 
than  the  Huns,  because  they  were  not  so  cruel  and  had 
not  developed  the  devilish  enginery  of  warfare.  The 
present  generation  of  boys  in  the  Far  West  have  received 
from  their  fathers  the  lesson  of  subduing  barbarians.  The 
spirit  to  free  the  world  of  the  menace  of  barbarians  is 
in  their  blood. 

Many  of  these  boys  of  the  Far  West  have  lived  out  in 
the  open.  The  great  mountains  have  challenged  them  to 
deeds  of  daring  in  which  their  manliness  was  developed. 
Most  of  them  are  unafraid,  and  they  have  been  taught 
that  there  is  no  rightful  place  in  the  Far  West  for  men 
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whose  blood  is  not  red.  The  mountains  in  whose  sight 
their  lives  have  been  passed  have  had  the  effect  of  giving 
a  strength  of  character  and  nobleness  of  thought  which 
do  not  come  to  people  whose  lives  are  spent  on  level 
plains  or  in  crowded  cities. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  patriotic  spirit  of  America, 
north,  south,  east  or  west,  and  it  would  be  unjust,  mean 
and  un-American  to  try  to  institute  comparison  between 
the  soldiers  of  one  section  and  another.  It  will  not 
do  to  draw  distinctions  between  large  groups  of  men 
who  are  preparing  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
nation,  but  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  sons  of 
the  Far  West  unconsciously  have  been  training  all  their 
lives  for  the  great  task  now  before  them,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  Major  Powell  said  he  had  never  seen 
an  army  which  gave  him  such  a  thrill  of  pride  as  when 
he  saw  the  encampments  of  the  sons  of  the  Far  West. 


OREGON  SOLDIERS  WIN  LOUD  PRAISE  FOR  ARGONNE 

GAINS 

London  Times  Correspondent  Cites  Example  of  Oregon  Boys 
Under  Fire  for  the  First  Time  to  Show  Fighting 
Efficiency  of  the  United  States  Army 

High  tribute  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  American 
soldier  are  voiced  by  Herbert  Bailey,  London  Times  cor¬ 
respondent,  in  discussing  the  facility  and  dispatch  with 
which  the  Americans  consolidated  their  gains  in  the 
Argonne.  And  he  has  special  praise  for  the  men  of 
Oregon  who  were  under  fire  for  the  first  time. 

He  writes : 

The  Americans  have  no  intention  of  sitting  still  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Germans  are  in  difficulties  oppo¬ 
site  them. 
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How  well  the  Americans  have  been  fighting  recently  is 
illustrated  in  the  work  of  a  certain  unit,  the  majority  of 
whose  troops  hail  from  Oregon.  This  unit  was  never 
under  fire  before  starting  from  the  east  of  Vanquois, 
and  it  astonished  the  whole  army  by  advancing  to  an 
extent  of  five  and  a  half  miles  the  first  day. 

That  they,  as  a  unit  without  the  slightest  experience 
and  without  being  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  bullets  and 
shells,  should  accomplish  missions  with  such  speed  is 
remarkable  and  serves  to  show  what  fine  fighting  men 
are  now  arriving  from  America. 
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GERMANY’S  ATTITUDE  FROM  JUNE,  1918,  TO 
NOVEMBER,  1918 

YANKEE  AID  SCORNED 
German  Correspondent  Belittles  American  Soldier 

REAL  FACTS  CONCEALED 

Part  Played  by  Troops  From  This  Country  Against  German 
Offensive  Held  Up  to  Scorn  Before  Readers 
in  Germany 

Amsterdam,  June  9. — We  do  not  underestimate  the 
Americans  or  any  other  enemy,  for  we  know  that  we 
have  to  overcome  everyone  at  the  cost  of  German  blood 
in  order  to  attain  peace  and  free  development  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  strength.  But  when  we  read  what  the  Paris  and 
London  press  has  hitherto  achieved  in  glorification  of 
American  military  help,  and  when  we  see  what  has  come 
out  of  this  in  one  of  the  entente’s  most  fateful  hours,  we 
are,  after  a  great  victory  which  has  taken  us  over  all  the 
American  batteries,  ambulances,  soldiers  recuperation 
homes,  and  picture  postcard  depots  to  the  Marne,  justified 
in  saying: 

“We  await  events”  and,  with  Fritz  Reuter,  “I  laugh 
over  it.” 


GERMAN  CONCEDES  YANKEES’  BRAVERY 
General  von  Ardenne  Belittles  Military  Skill  While  Giving 

Praise 

Amsterdam,  June  15. — The  aid  that  the  American 
army  is  bringing  the  allied  forces  in  France  is  made 
light  of  by  Lieutenant  General  Baron  Armand  von 
Ardenne,  the  military  expert  of  the  Berlin  Tageblatt. 
He  says: 

The  artillery  counter  attack  by  the  Americans  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  fighting  at  Belleau 
forest  on  June  7  and  8.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
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American  command  has  not  fully  seized  the  principles  of 
joining  the  two  arms  of  the  artillery  and  the  infantry. 
Despite  the  great  bravery  shown  by  the  American  division 
in  action,  it  obviously  lacks  tactical  skill  in  battle  routine. 

The  American  auxiliary  army  now  afloat  is  probably 
similarly  affected.  Hence,  if  present  experience  permits 
a  generalization,  the  value  of  American  aid  to  the  allies 
dwindles  considerably. 


Germans  Now  Fear  Big  American  Army 

Amsterdam,  July  29. — Expressing  the  view  that  the 
battle  between  the  Aisne  and  Marne  rivers  must  end  in  a 
preliminary  decision,  the  military  critic  of  the  Vossische 
Zeitung,  of  Berlin,  says : 

It  cannot  be  to  our  interest  to  allow  the  war  to  drag 
on  into  the  years  1919  and  1920,  as  the  British,  above  all, 
desire,  because  they  hope  by  then  that  American  millions 
will  have  reached  Europe  and  that  Americans  by  force 
of  numbers  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  break  through. 

American  danger  is  facing  us,  but  at  the  decisive  mo¬ 
ment  an  attack  by  our  reserves  will  bring  victory. 


AMERICAN  PROWESS  ADMITTED  BY  HUNS 
German  Account  of  Fighting  at  St.  Mihiel  Is  Taken 

ARTILLERY  IS  EFFECTIVE 

“Honorable  in  Not  Firing  on  Stretcher-Bearers”  Is  Tribute 
Paid  to  Soldiers  of  United  States 

With  the  British  Army  in  France,  Oct.  20. — Just  what 
the  Germans  think  of  American  soldiers,  with  a  few  side 
remarks  regarding  the  St.  Mihiel  operations,  is  disclosed 
in  a  confidential  document  signed  by  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  of  the  19th  German  army,  which  has  been  captured 
by  Americans  fighting  on  the  British  front. 
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The  document  prefaces  a  discussion  of  the  St.  Mihicl 
attack  by  admitting  that  the  number  of  Americans  in  re¬ 
serve  on  that  occasion  was  unknown. 

The  document  then  discusses  the  details  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  admitting  that  when  the  Americans  reached  Thiau- 
court  the  entire  St.  Mihiel  salient  was  rendered  untenable 
and  therefore  its  evacuation  was  ordered  and  the  retreat 
carried  out  according  to  plan. 

A  little  further  on,  the  order,  which  was  distributed 
generally  throughout  the  German  army  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  a  confidential  nature,  has  this  to  say  of  the 
American  soldier: 

He  obviously  is  very  much  afraid  of  being  taken 
prisoner.  He  defends  himself  violently  to  the  last  against 
this  danger  and  does  not  surrender.  This  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  propaganda  picturing  cruel  treatment  if  he  falls 
into  German  hands. 

The  American  is  expert  in  handling  machine  guns,  is 
firm  on  the  defensive  and  develops  a  strong  power  of 
resistance  from  his  very  numerous  machine  guns.  The 
bearing  of  the  infantry  indicates  slight  military  training. 
The  artillery  was  at  its  best  as  long  as  it  remained  at  its 
original  positions  during  preparation  for  an  attack.  The 
methods  of  fire  were  good.  It  was  very  quick  in  getting 
on  opportune  targets;  this  apparently  being  due  to  the 
lavish  employment  of  technical  devices.  Within  a  mini¬ 
mum  period  the  Americans  were  able  to  furnish  a  well 
directed  fire. 

Liaison  between  the  infantry  and  artillery  was  perfect. 
When  infantry  ran  into  machine  gun  nests  it  immediately 
fell  back  and  a  new  artillery  preparation  from  accompany¬ 
ing  batteries  followed  very  promptly. 

A  large  number  of  tanks  were  assembled  for  attack, 
but  only  a  small  number  came  at  us,  as  large  infantry 
masses  already  had  achieved  the  desired  end. 
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A  sentence  in  the  document  says :  In  general  it  should 
be  noted  the  American  is  quite  honorable — he  does  not 
fire  on  stretcher-bearers.” 


WORLD  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS  MOVE  RAPIDLY  IN 
OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER,  1918 

Oct.  1. — Entente  Allies  and  Bulgaria  meet  in  convention, 
sign  a  treaty  bringing  hostilities  to  a  close.  The  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Balkan  nation  is  complete. 

Nov.  1. — Turkey’s  surrender  completed. 

Nov.  3. — Armistice  signed  by  Italy  and  Austria.  Hos¬ 
tilities  cease. 

Nov.  4. — Austria  passes  out  of  war  under  terms  of  abject 
surrender. 

Nov.  5.— Secretary  Lansing  sends  note  to  German  gov¬ 
ernment  demanding  that  all  damage  by  land,  by  sea 
and  from  the  air  must  be  settled  for  to  obtain  peace 
and  that  the  allies’  armistice  terms  are  in  the  hands 
of  General  Foch. 

Nov.  7. — Americans  capture  Sedan.  French  and  British 
advance  ten  miles  along  entire  front.  Fighting  con¬ 
tinues  fiercely  in  France,  while  people  throughout 
United  States  go  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  false 
report  that  armistice  has  been  signed. 

Nov.  11. — The  greatest  day  in  the  history  of  nations 
dawns — Armistice  signed ;  world  war  ends — Ger¬ 
many  bows  to  terms  of  U.  S.  and  Allies.  Hostilities 
end  at  11  a.  m.,  1918. 
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OREGON  FIGHTING  MEN  PROUD  OF  SECOND  LINE 
AT  HOME 

Governor  Withycombe  Receives  Many  Replies  to  Message  of 
Cheer  Sent  to  Boys  Engaged  in  Battle  for 
World  Democracy. 

Greetings  from  Oregon’s  Governor  to  Oregon  boys  on 
the  various  army  fronts  in  France  have  brought  a  sheaf 
of  replies,  many  of  them  teeming  with  heart  interest  and 
all  burning  with  a  love  for  their  old  state. 

Julius  Rosenwald,  special  emissary  for  the  National 
Council  of  Defense,  left  New  York  early  in  August  and 
before  going  secured,  at  the  instance  of  Secretary  of  War 
Raker,  a  letter  from  Governor  Withvcombe  addressed  to 
the  Oregon  soldiers  on  the  western  front.  As  Mr.  Ros¬ 
enwald  was  to  tour  all  of  the  Army  camps  in  France  and 
in  a  general  way  come  in  contact  with  all  of  the  American 
units  there,  he  told  the  Governor  that  he  would  see  that 
the  greetings  from  the  executive  of  their  old  home  state 
would  reach  practically  all  of  them. 

Greetings  Sent  to  Boys 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Secretary  Baker  and  Mr. 
Rosenwald,  Governor  Withycombe  sent  the  following  let¬ 
ter  of  greeting,  which  by  now  has  reached  every  Oregon¬ 
ian  on  the  front : 

When  you  meet  any  of  the  Liberty  Boys  from  Oregon 
during  your  tour  of  France,  kindly  extend  to  them  my 
personal  regards  and  assure  them  that  all  Oregonians  are 
watching  their  splendid  record  with  a  keen  sense  of 
pride. 

Tell  them  that  the  people  of  Oregon  have  been  leading 
the  entire  nation  in  supporting  the  boys  at  the  front  and 
that  the  welcoming  which  will  be  extended  to  them  upon 
their  return  will  excel  any  other  homecoming.  We  feel 
in  Oregon  that  the  boys  who  are  now  in  France  will  be 
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the  men  of  the  future  and  they  will  always  have  first 
place  in  our  hearts. 

Although  this  letter  left  Salem  on  July  31,  a  number 
of  responses  have  been  received  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
included  in  them  are  pleas  from  the  boys  in  France  not 
to  fall  down  on  them  in  putting  over  the  drives  for  money 
to  carry  on  the  war. 

Replies  Teem  With  Joy 

One  letter  signed  by  Ordnance  Sergeant  Charles 
Headley,  Portland;  Corporal  Allan  Jones,  Salem,  and 
Private  L.  W.  Bill,  Seaside,  says : 

This  afternoon  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing 
Mr.  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago,  who  brought  a  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  incidentally  from  you  and 
from  the  people  of  Oregon.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
enjoy  letters  from  home,  and  be  assured  that  a  message 
from  our  Governor,  standing  as  he  does  for  the  whole 
state  of  Oregon,  warmed  our  hearts,  and  we  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  to  the  office  to  write  you  this  small  message 
of  appreciation,  to  the  people  at  home  who  are  going  over 
the  top  on  liberty  bonds  and  Red  Cross  drives. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  eyes  of  the  ones  at  home 
are  on  us,  we  are  plugging  away,  doing  our  bit  in  what¬ 
ever  tasks  are  assigned,  and  doing  our  best  to  uphold  the 
honor  of  the  grand  old  state  of  Oregon.  Whether  we 
come  from  the  Rose  City,  the  Cherry  City  or  from  Sea¬ 
side  by  the  Sea,  we  join  in  striving  to  prove  worthy  of 
that  opinion  that  is  held  of  us  in  the  Beaver  State. 

Oregon  Fighters  Are  Proud 

Another  from  Lieutenant  George  D.  Lee,  of  Portland, 
with  the  air  service,  says : 

The  Oregon  men  at  this  flying  field  were  glad  and 
proud  to  receive  the  message  delivered  personally  from 
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you  to  them  through  Julius  Rosenwald,  who  is  bringing 
it  over  here  at  the  request  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker. 

A.  P.  Rufner,  of  Company  A,  31st  Engineers,  after 
telling  of  Mr.  Rosenwald  calling  for  all  the  Oregonians 
in  his  camp  to  hear  the  message,  says : 

Incidentally  want  to  say  that  we  Oregonians,  Salmon 
Clubbers,  or  Prune  Knockers,  as  we  are  generally  called 
here,  have  been  in  very  heated  sessions,  impounding  to 
some  few  Californians  and  those  from  various  states,  the 
unlimited  wealth  of  Oregon  streams,  forests,  grain  fields, 
etc.,  and  we  spend  an  evening  very  pleasantly  debating  on 
these.  It  seemed  so  good  to  hear  from  Oregon’s  highest 
official  that  I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  go  by  without 
writing  to  your  excellency. 

ft* 

Chaplain  Mathews  W rites  Mayor  Baker,  Expressing 
Appreciation  of  Generosity. 

Oregon  boys  with  the  65th  Artillery  in  France  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  missionary  call  so  strongly  that  they  are  going 
into  dark,  uncivilized  Hunland  in  an  effort  to  abolish 
Prussianism,  is  the  word  sent  back  by  Lieutenant  Albert 
K.  Mathews,  chaplain  of  the  regiment.  In  a  letter  to 
Mayor  Baker,  the  former  Astoria  minister  tells  how  the 
Oregon  boys  in  the  65th  are  cutting  their  way  through 
the  German  lines. 

I  know  that  you,  as  the  chief  representative  of  the 
good  people  of  Portland,  will  be  glad  to  convey  to  your 
citizenry  the  greeting  from  your  soldier  boys  serving 
with  the  65th  Artillery  (C.A.C.)  somewhere  on  the  west¬ 
ern  front,  he  says,  and  not  only  to  Portland  people,  but  to 
people  of  Oregon  from  those  boys  here  from  all  over  the 
state. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  breaking  any  regulations  when  I 
say  that  this  regiment  is  now  at  the  front.  We  have  been 
here  but  a  very  short  time,  but  we  have  been  here  long 
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enough  to  let  Fritz  know  that  Oregon  boys  are  anxious 
to,  and  capable  of,  shooting  straight,  having  given  the 
barbarians  a  taste  of  our  ammunition  in  a  very  recent 
engagement. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  the  entire  regiment  has  suffered  but  one  casualty, 
a  private  in  Battery  D,  who  was  grazed  with  a  piece  of 
shrapnel,  but  so  slight  was  the  injury  that  he  is  doing 
duty  again. 

I  wish,  Mayor  Baker,  you  could  have  been  with  me 
during  the  past  week  and  witnessed  the  bravery  and  hero¬ 
ism,  as  well  as  the  tremendous  and  tireless  physical  labor 
expended  by  our  boys  in  getting  ready  for  their  first  visit 
to  Fritz. 

The  money  which  the  people  of  Portland,  Astoria,  and 
in  the  state,  so  generously  contributed  to  be  used  at  my 
discretion  for  their  boys,  is  being  carefully  handled  and 
expended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
comfort  not  otherwise  obtainable.  I  have  on  hand  about 
3500  francs,  a  great  part  of  which  will  perhaps  be  used 
to  make  the  Christmas  day  as  much  like  home  to  the  men 
as  is  possible  under  existing  conditions  on  the  western 
front,  and  I  feel  that  this  will  be  ample  for  the  purpose. 


ta 

Major  William  S.  Gilbert  has  sent,  through  Mrs.  Jennie 
M.  Kemp,  of  the  Council  of  Defense  and  W.  C.  T.  U ., 
the  following  message  to  the  women  of  Oregon: 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Infantry  (Third  Ore¬ 
gon),  in  France,  March  28. — Dear  Mrs.  Kemp:  You 
ask  me  for  a  message  to  the  good  women  of  Oregon.  I 
think  I  know  what  the  mothers  want  to  hear.  Pm  glad 
to  be  able  to  truthfully  tell  that  every  precaution  is  being 
taken  and  every  possible  aid  is  given  to  help  the  men  as 
regards  the  two  great  vices  of  France,  wine  and  women. 
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This  wicked  city  is  “closed”  tighter  than  a  drum  as  far 
as  soldiers  are  concerned.  Every  house  of  questionable 
character  is  “out  of  bounds,”  and  guards  have  been 
doubled,  to  make  the  order  good.  It  is  now  a  crime  for 
anyone  to  give  or  sell  to  a  soldier  any  drink  stronger  than 
the  mild  beer  and  light  wines.  No  drinking  is  allowed 
after  8  :30  P.  M.  by  Americans  in  any  of  the  cafes.  I’m 
more  than  happy  to  say  that  our  regiment  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  venereal  disease  of  any  organizations  at  this 
base.  Our  regiment  is  scattered  from  Liverpool  almost 
to  Spain,  but  encouraging  reports  are  given  from  all  the 
points  where  our  men  are  located.  I  remember  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Manila.  There  has  been  an  infinite  improve¬ 
ment  in  both  these  dangerous  lines. 

These  are  tragic  and  very  critical  days.  We  are  anx¬ 
iously  hoping  this  tremendous  German  drive  may  not 
break  the  British  line.  Say  to  the  women  of  Oregon 
that  they  must  keep  in  mighty  close  touch  with  their  own 
boys.  Put  spirit  into  them ;  speak  no  hesitating,  doleful 
or  discouraging  word. 

By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you  I  think  quite  likely 
we  will  be  somewhere  at  the  front.  Can’t  tell,  but  it 
looks  as  if  Oregon  may  yet  be  called  upon  to  make  her 
supreme  sacrifice.  This  awful  war  is  far  greater  than 
we  yet  dream,  and  it  may  last  for  a  long  time,  though 
I  hope  it  may  end  this  year.  We  must  plan  for  it  to  last 
for  years.  It  is  to  be  won,  and  there  is  to  be  no  turning 
back ;  no  compromise,  no  shilly-shallying. 

March  25  was  the  anniversary  of  our  regiment’s  being 
called  to  the  service.  We  had  quite  a  celebration  of  that 
event.  In  the  year,  we  have  lost  by  death  27  of  our 
men.  I  wonder  what  the  coming  year  may  have  in  store  ? 

Say  to  the  good  .women  of  our  great  state;  “They 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.”  What  you  do  at 
home  helps  here.  The  seeds  you  sow  in  Oregon  are 
bearing  harvest  in  France. 
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We’re  coming  back  by  and  by.  Honor  the  lad  who 
has  responded  to  the  call  of  this  war,  and  double  honor 
to  the  mothers  who  have  sent  forth  their  sons. 

Say  this :  “Back  up  the  boy.” 


Mr.  H.  L.  Pittock,  of  Imperial  Heights,  is  the  recipient 
of  many  letters  from  France.  The  tzuo  following 
will  prove  of  interest  to  Portland  friends:  Major 
Adjutant  General  George  A.  White,  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  A.  E.  F .,  writes: 

September  21,  1918. 

Dear  Mr.  Pittock: 

I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  White  a  few  days  ago  in 
which  she  spoke  of  a  conversation  with  you  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  where  you  mentioned  not  having  heard  from  me. 
But  I  must  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge,  having  written 
twice — a  card  at  Christmas  time  and  a  letter  during 
February.  If  they  have  not  reached  you  by  this  time 
doubtless  they  must  have  miscarried. 

Here  a  whole  year  has  flitted  by  now  since  we  had  our 
wild  ride  to  Salem.  Time  seems  to  have  been  converted 
into  a  regular  express  train  and  the  days,  even  the  weeks, 
flash  by  in  a  blur,  although  in  spite  of  the  fact  there  is  a 
sense  of  dragging  about  the  way  these  same  days  and 
months  pass.  One  can  hardly  expect  to  feel  entirely 
happy  and  at  ease  however,  SO'  far  away  from  family 
and  friends.  The  big  clock  in  the  Oregonian  tower  will 
be  a  mighty  welcome  sight  when  the  day  finally  comes, 
as  it  will  one  day.  Although  I’m  not  among  those  who 
are  expecting  it  very  soon. 

Am  on  my  ninth  month  over  here  now  and  will  com¬ 
plete  my  first  year  early  in  January.  It  has  been  a  very 
interesting  nine  months  in  many  respects,  for  during  that 
time  have  been  pretty  much  everywhere  and  have  seen 
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everything,  including  a  number  of  very  lively  scraps. 
When  I  first  got  here  my  particular  outfit  was  made  a 
replacement  depot  and  later  I  was  taken  away  for  staff 
duty,  which  has  enabled  me  to  get  up  where  the  Hun-kill¬ 
ing  goes  on  but  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  being  in 
command  of  troops.  However,  fully  expect  that  before 
very  many  weeks  or  months,  and  am  now  busy  training 
an  understudy  in  my  present  work. 

Have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  Major  Leadbetter, 
who  has  been  doing  some  mighty  big  and  important  work, 
from  all  accounts.  However,  I  judge  from  his  last  let¬ 
ters  that  he  is  getting  restless  and  intends  breaking  away 
from  Washington  and  coming  over  here  this  fall  or 
winter.  Fred  is  really  a  red-blooded  he-man  and  is  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  until  he  gets  into  the  scrap. 

Just  received  a  bundle  of  Oregonians  and  am  going 
to  spend  a  riotous  night  reading  them — first  going  to  bed 
in  order  to  keep  warm.  When  I  get  a  package  of  papers 
I  read  two  or  three  of  them  at  a  time  so  as  to  have  some 
left  for  the  next  day.  The  same  as  a  kid  who  saves 
some  of  his  cake  for  the  next  sitting.  Read  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  editorial  squib  last  night  where  someone  upstairs 
jumped  on  the  Journal  for  misquoting  Milton’s  “Para¬ 
dise  Lost.”  I  suspect  from  the  way  they  rubbed  it  in  that 
the  writer  must  have  suspected  Dr.  Chapman  of  making 
the  mistake. 

The  particular  section  of  the  world  in  which  I  am 
located  has  Oregon  beaten  for  rain.  Although  it  is  well 
up  towards  the  high  mountains  of  one  section  of  France, 
and  stands  high  enough  for  clear,  cool  days,  the  rainfall 
is  almost  without  end.  It  is  cold  enough  for  a  fire 
already — if  one  only  had  the  necessary  fire. 

We  are  all  very  proud  of  the  way  Oregon  has  kept 
right  behind  every  patriotic  activity,  for  I  see  the  old  state 
meets  every  new  demand.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  come 
into  the  service  from  such  a  state  and  it  is  going  to  be  as 
great  a  privilege  to  have  such  a  state  to  return  to  when 
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the  job  of  whipping  the  Kaiser  and  his  crowd  has  been 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Recently  the  word  reached  me  of  your  sad  bereave¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  I  should  not  mention  it  now,  and  yet  I 
know  the  mention  will  not  awaken  memories  as  I  know 
what  must  ever  be  in  your  thoughts ;  and  feel  that  the 
memory  of  a  happy  lifetime  together  is  company  and 
comfort  to  you  now.  I  did  not  have  the  honor  of  know¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Pittock  personally,  but  I  did  know  of  your  devo¬ 
tion  and  your  ideal  life  together,  which  was  an  inspiration 
■  to  others. 

There  are  rather  momentous  days  ahead  and  I  expect 
some  very  interesting  history  will  be  written  before  the 
dawn  of  a  new  year — in  fact  before  the  dawn  of  a  new 
month.  As  the  papers  suggest,  the  beginning  of  the  end 
has  set  in,  but  there  are  many  trials  ahead.  Anyway, 
posterity  is  entitled  to  a  heritage  of  personal  safety  and 
freedom  and  what  does  it  matter  what  a  few  million 
people  have  to  suffer  temporarily  when  one  considers 
the  great  good  for  all  time  that  is  being  achieved. 

Will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  when  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  write.  Please  give  my  kindest  regards 
to  Mr.  Morden  and  Mr.  Piper.  With  best  wishes  and 
kindest  regards,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  A.  White. 

Major,  A.  G. 

GHO— AEF 
Army  P.  O.  706. 

ISB 

Major  F.  W.  Leadbetter  of  the  Signal  Service,  zvrites  to 
Mr.  H.  L.  Pittock: 

My  Dear  Grandad: 

The  news  here  apparently  makes  for  an  early  peace : 
it  seems  the  general  opinion  that  the  Huns  are  very  hard 
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hit  indeed,  that  they  are  trying  to  get  out  of  Belgium 
and  France  and  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  as 
they  wish  this  time;  their  peace  talk  is  believed  to  be 
brought  about  by  stern  necessity  and  many  men .  who 
should  know,  think  their  situation  really  desperate. 
Meanwhile  every  one  admires  the  President’s  answer 
and  think  it  will  force  the  Boche  to  capitulate.  I  hope 
so,  though  I  hate  to  think  of  these  miserable  militarists 
getting  away  without  the  thorough  licking  they  deserve. 
I  had  a  good  trip  across — no  danger,  except  from  being 
in  an  ice  field  for  one  entire  foggy  night,  blowing  our 
siren  and  without  motion,  and  hearing  the  echoes  from 
the  ice  around  us — quite  spooky. 

There  is  much  sickness  here — the  Spanish  “flu”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  pneumonia.  One  must  eat  regularly,  not  tire 
oneself  and  keep  warm  and  dry  to  avoid  this  epidemic, 
which  will  undoubtedly  visit  you,  and  if  you  do  get  it, 
or  grippe,  go  right  to  bed  and  stay  there,  is  the  great 
remedy. 

Both  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Stettinius  and  Davison,  his 
partners,  whom  I  have  seen,  seem  to  think  January  1  will 
see  the  war’s  end. 

I  am  very  busy — have  been  out  with  the  French  everv 
morning  visiting  the  plants  and  officials.  Tomorrow  I 
am  to  fly  in  a  Farnum  and  also  in  a  training  plane.  The 
great  Farnum  himself  is  to  take  me  up.  I  feel  quite 
flattered.  I  have  also  been  told  that  I  shall  fly  back 
from  Italy,  as  the  Capronis  are  coming  this  way,  and 
that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  fly  across  the  channel  as  well 
as  over  the  front,  so  I  shall  be  something  of  a  bird  after 
all.  I  confess,  however,  that  now  that  the  end  is  in  sight, 
I  have  but  one  ambition,  which  is  to  get  home  and  be 
with  my  family  again. 

Love  to  you  all,  grandad,  and  I  hope  you  are  all 
feeling  fine.  I  hope  to  see  George  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  Fred. 

Oct.  12,  1918. 
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OFFICERS  AND  MEN  PRAISE  CITY 
Messages  Come  to  Portland  Societies  From  Ship  in  South 
American  Port 

A  South  American  Port,  Sept.  11. — (To  the  Editor  of 
the  Oregonian.) — Permit  me,  after  arriving  in  South 
America,  again  to  tell  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  the  Fathers’  and  Mothers’  Club  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  the  Public  Library  Association,  and  the  general 
public  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  of  the  feeling  that  exists 
among  the  crew  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Western  Light  concern¬ 
ing  all  the  good  things  that  these  societies  supplied  the 
boys  before  their  departure  from  Portland. 

They  wish  again  to  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  for  the  kindness  shown  them.  They  perhaps 
have  the  more  reason  for  being  thankful,  after  comparing 
notes  with  other  units  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Navy  as  to  how 
they  have  been  treated  in  different  cities.  I  regret  that 
the  boys  on  a  ship  built  and  dispatched  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  city,  found  they  received  absolutely  nothing  from  any¬ 
one  before  their  departure  to  foreign  shores. 

No-  wonder  the  boys  of  this  vessel  are  thankful,  and  are 
advertising  the  city  of  Portland  and  the  people  who  were 
instrumental  in  supplying  all  the  favors  that  could  possibly 
be  bestowed  upon  them. 

I,  personally,  have  opened  nearly  every  book  the  Public 
Library  Association  supplied  us,  and  I  find,  with  great 
pleasure,  addresses  in  these  books  from  men,  women  and 
children  from  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  state  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  It  makes  a  man  proud  to  think  that  little  boys  and 
girls  have  taken  an  interest  to  supply  something  to  the 
boys  who  are  fighting  for  Uncle  Sam. 

As  far  as  generosity  is  concerned,  and  the  noble  treat¬ 
ment  given  the  officers  and  men  of  this  vessel,  Portland 
can  certainly  stand  in  the  front  rank  and  say  that  they 
have  treated  their  boys  with  the  kindliest  feeling  that  any 
city  in  the  United  States  has  done. 
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I  wish  to  tender  special  thanks  to  the  Red  Cross  society 
because  on  our  last  day  in  port  the  general  manager, 
Amedee  Smith,  went  so  far  as  to  buy  the  latest  records 
that  could  be  obtained  for  the  phonograph,  which  they 
had  already  supplied  our  boys. 

In  closing  I  wish  that  it  might  be  our  good  fortune 
again  to  come  to  Portland  and  that  we  might  be  able  to 
shake  hands  with  every  true  friend,  many  of  whom  today 
are  strangers  to  us. 

Charles  Brown, 
Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 


The  contents  of  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Tom  W . 
Saul,  a  Portland  man,  to  his  friend  and  co-worker, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Guild,  of  the  0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  though 
written  in  May,  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  at 
this  date.  Mr.  Saul  enlisted  with  the  18th  Regiment 
Engineers  R.  R.  Co.,  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Transportation  Division,  where  he  received  a  cap¬ 
tain's  commission,  later  resigning  to  enter  the  Tank 
Corps,  zvhere  he  is  now  first  lieutenant. 

First  Tank  Center,  May  26,  1918. 
My  Dear  W alter  : 

I  was  certainly  delighted  to  get  your  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  letter  of  March  10  and  17.  It  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  job  to  get  around  to  answering  it  for  this  is  quite  a 
busy  place  and  one  turns  in  at  night  dog-tired  and  in  no 
shape  for  letter  writing. 

I  have  been  following  in  the  papers  with  great  interest, 
the  taking  over  of  the  R.  R.’s  by  the  government.  As 
you  may  imagine  I  was  sorry  to  see  it.  But  I  presume 
that  conditions  really  forced  it.  We  can  only  hope  that 
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the  handling  of  them  will  justify  the  act  and  that  in  the 
long  run  it  will  work  out  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
country.  Personally,  I  have  never  believed  in  govern¬ 
ment  ownership.  You  may  remember  my  wild  ravings  on 
the  subject.  However,  if  it  helps  whip  the  Germans,  I 
am  for  it. 

On  this  subject  of  whipping  the  Germans,  I  have,  as  is 
usual  on  any  subject,  very  decided  opinions.  I  have  been 
in  France  nine  months.  While  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  crack  at  them,  I  have  had  enough 
opportunity  to  observe  them  as  prisoners,  and  their  work 
as  German  soldiers,  to  fully  satisfy  me.  The  definite 
conclusion  has  been  forced  on  me  that  the  German,  both 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  nation,  has  reached  the  lowest 
ebb  of  decency  recorded  in  all  history.  He  is,  first 
of  all,  a  confirmed  liar,  unable  to  keep  his  word  with 
others  or  even  to  be  honest  with  himself.  He  has  all  the 
mean  and  petty  sin-abilities  which  are  the  unhappy  pos¬ 
sessions  of  an  absolute  liar.  No  crime  is  too  low  for  him, 
for  he  believes  in  his  ability  to  lie  out  of  the  consequences. 

There  is  little  or  no  use  in  aiming  at  the  defeat  of  the 
German  by  economic  retaliations.  He  has  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  shrewdness  and  is  willing  to  get  the 
upper  hand  and  gain  his  own  ends  by  any  means  possible. 

These  traits  are  not  those  of  the  ruling  classes  alone. 
They  are  the  traits  of  the  German.  He  can  not  be  awak¬ 
ened  or  educated  to  a  new  standard  in  an  instant.  It  will 
take  generations  to  get  him  back  to  the  plane  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  whom  we  knew  by  their  contributions  to  our  people 
in  the  preceding  two  or  three  generations. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  overcome  the  inherent  evil  of 
the  present-day  German,  and  that  is  by  eliminating  him. 
Peace  will  come  only  in  defeat,  and  defeat  requires  that 
enough  Germans  be  buried  that  the  remainder  will  be 
unable  to  carry  on  their  dirty  work.  Pm  talking  of  real 
peace,  not  of  the  patched-up  temporary  affair  which 
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will  force  your  children  and  mine  to  live  under  the 
legendary  sword  of  Damocles. 

There  seems  to  be  many  people  in  the  States  who  can 
think  of  nothing  but  peace.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
talk  of  waking  these  people  up,  than  to  talk  of  waking  the 
Germans.  It  would  bring  peace  sooner,  too,  for  it  would 
increase  the  activity  of  the  U.  S.  in  licking  the  Germans. 

You,  and  others  of  your  caliber,  should  by  every  means 
lead  public  opinion  to — (resumed  after  a  lapse  of  two 
days) — stand  for  a  complete  defeat  of  the  Germans  before 
there  is  any  talk  of  peace.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
make  this  war  worth  while. 

Mrs.  Saul  has  told  you  of  my  transfer  to  the  Tank 
Corps.  I  stayed  by  the  Engineers  as  long  as  I  considered 
that  I  was  required  to  do  so.  I  have  no  regrets.  I  only 
hope  that  my  family  will  not  indulge  in  undue  worry  as 
to  my  welfare.  The  Tanks  are  not  the  suicidal  vehicles 
that  some  scatter-brained,  wabble-tongues,  make  them  out 
to  be. 

I  know,  for  I  have  heard  good  figures  quoted.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  you  believe  this  statement. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  write  you  what  I  am  doing, 
but  I  cannot.  At  most,  I  can  say  we  are  in  training  and 
hope  in  due  course  of  time  to  take  our  first  ride  over  the 
top  on  the  way  to  Berlin. 

Yes !  Smithy  is  a  captain  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
of  it.  But  I  know  I  did  right  in  joining  the  Tank  Corps 
and  am  better  off  where  I  am,  for  I  could  not  stand  being 
called  by  the  French,  a  “Military  Civilian”  and  some  things 
worse. 

Of  course  all  that  work  has  to  be  done  and  someone  has 
to  do  it ;  but  Fd  hate  to  soldier  through  a  whole  war  and 
never  hear  a  shot  fired;  and  I’d  hate  just  to  hold  a  rank 
because  I  filled  a  certain  office.  Even  if  my  wife  and 
children  do  have  a  mighty  hard  time  for  a  while,  I  believe 
my  children  at  least,  will  feel  that  the  fact  their  Dad  was 
a  regular  soldier  will  make  up  for  it  all. 
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They  won’t  have  to  stutter  and  stall  when  they  are 
asked  “What  did  your  daddy  do  in  France?”  I  hope  this 
is  not  foolish  egotism  and  vanity  on  my  part. 

Do  you  know  that  if  I  could  afford  it,  I  would  be  a  big 
private  in  the  rear  rank.  [They're  the  boys!]  It’s  funny 
so  many,  many  people  seem  to  think  that  all  there  is  to 
the  war  is  “What  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  it,  what 
rank  are  we  going  to  pull  down?” 

We  can’t  all  be  generals ;  and  a  lot  of  us  ought  not  to 
be  what  we  are.  I’d  rather  be  a  private  and  a  good  one, 
than  be  a  major  and  not  feel  I  was  filling  the  place ;  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  when  we  all  get  back  home  the  boys 
you  want  to  cheer  and  shake  by  the  hand  and  open  the 
doors  of  the  best  to,  are  not  the  swivel  chair  heroes,  but 
the  boys  that  toted  the  musket  and  did  their  bit  in  the 
trenches.  Believe  me,  there’s  a  difference  and  my  sincer- 
est  hope  is  that  I’ll  be  able  to  do  my  bit  also. 

A  good  many  of  our  officers  are  old  Coast  Artillery 
non-commissioned  officers.  Some  have  had  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  years’  service.  Since  associating  with  them, 
my  respect  for  the  old  regular  army  soldier  has  increased 
a  thousand  fold.  They’re  men,  gentlemen,  soldiers.  Their 
standard  of  education  is  wonderfully  high. 

We  have  one  man  here  who  can  give  a  better  lecture 
on  electricity  than  any  college  professor  I  ever  heard. 
They  play  the  game  and  live  up  to  the  rules. 

Do  you  know  that  I  never  received  the  letter  Mrs. 
Guild  wrote?  I  am  very  sorry  as  I  would  have  valued  it 
highly. 

I  sometimes  get  very  homesick  and  wish  I  were  back 
with  my  family  and  all  my  old  friends.  Life  over  here 
is  not  all  joy  and  fun.  And  as  I  look  back  on  it,  my  years 
in  Portland  were  mighty  happy. 

Please  remember  me  to  everyone.  And  drop  me  a  line 
once  in  a  while,  it  does  not  have  to  be  a  very  long  line, 
either.  My  best  to  Mrs.  G.  and  to  your  children. 

Yours,  Tom  W.  Saul. 
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Excerpts  from  letters  received  by  Mrs.  M  ant  on  C. 
Mitchell  now  residing  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  John 
F.  Carroll  at  576  East  15th  St.  North,  give  a  most 
vivid  word  sketch  of  life  at  the  front.  The  following 
is  from  the  pen  of  Major  Manton  C.  Mitchell,  39th 
Infantry,  A.  E.  F.,  who  has,  until  recently,  been  in 
an  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  France: 

June,  1918. 

My  Dearest  Kathleen  : 

Well,  I  have  been  very  busy  from  early  morning  until 
well  into  the  night  and  lights  being  frowned  on  after 
10  P.  M.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  write.  *  *  * 

Everything  goes  well  with  me.  France  is  so  very 
beautiful  that  it  is  easy  for  a  person  to  work.  Of  course, 
I  can’t  tell  you  where  we  are  or  what  we  are  doing,  but, 
dear,  after  the  war  we  must  come  over  here  to  rest  and 
enjoy  the  place. 

Everyone  seems  so  glad  to  see  us,  and  as  we  go  along 
a  road  we  are  greeted  with  “Bon  jours”  constantly.  The 
children  salute  us  and  give  us  flowers,  and  seem  so  happy 
when  they  can  take  one’s  hand  and  march  along  with  us. 

sk  *  * 

July- 

These  are  glorious  days  for  us.  The  allied  line  is 
just  shoving  the  Germans  way,  way  back  and  spoiling 
for  evermore  Fritz’s  hope  of  victory. 

We  were  in  the  battle  of  the  18th  and  19th  and  the 
entire  regiment  was  “cited”  in  the  general  orders  of  the 
French  Division  with  whom  we  worked. 

Our  39th  boys  are  wonderful,  so  brave,  so  willing,  so 
tired,  yet  filled  with  the  spirit  of  advancing.  *  *  * 

August. 

Well,  I  am  back  from  the  front  for  a  month  anyhow, 
with  a  bullet  wound  in  my  left  knee.  I  was  very  fortunate 
in  not  being  more  severely  wounded.  A  German  sniper 
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shot  me  in  the  left  knee;  bullet  entering  at  the  knee  cap 
and  passing  entirely  through  without  even  a  fracture. 
So  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  remain  quiet  so  that  the  wound 
will  heal.  *  *  * 

On  the  fifth  day  of  August  I  lay  back  of  a  big  tree, 
wounded,  in  an  advanced  position  with  a  wounded  soldier 
beside  me.  We  had  no  trench  even,  and  no  hope  of 
succor  before  nightfall.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  two 
Boche  planes  flew  over  our  position  several  times,  taking 
it  all  in  very  leisurely.  In  about  an  hour  hell  broke  loose, 
machine  guns  and  bombs  from  the  planes  swept  the  area. 
The  Germans  started  a  counter  attack  and  laid  a  heavy 
barrage  on  our  position  and  it  looked  as  if  we  would  all 
be  wiped  out. 

The  soldier  beside  me  was  wounded  again.  A  branch 
was  hit  and  fell  from  the  tree,  hisi  rifle  was  broken  in  two ; 
great  clods  of  dried  mud  would  be  thrown  on  us  some¬ 
times  ;  at  other  times  the  water  from  the  river  would 
be  sprayed  over  us.  It  was  a  miraculous  deliverance  and 
the  power  of  God  was  so  clearly  manifested  while  death 
and  destruction  were  all  about  me.  *  *  * 

I  am  in  a  nice  hospital,  am  well  cared  for,  with  every 
comfort  supplied. 

September. 

Well,  I  have  moved  again.  I  am  in  a  convalescent  home 
now  which  is  an  annex  of  the  hospital.  Out  in  the 
country  am  I,  in  a  beautiful  chateau  where  once  Jerome 
Bonaparte  lived;  and  which  in  our  day  and  generation 
belongs  to  Wm.  E.  Cory,  American  multi-millionaire. 
Mrs.  Cory  has  turned  it  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  There 
are  beautiful  grounds  about  the  place,  but  not  being  much 
of  a  walker  now,  I  have  seen  little  of  them. 

The  walls  of  the  chateau  are  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  old  tapestries.  '*  *  * 

I  am  very  anxious  to  be  back  on  active  duty  once 
again. 


Manton. 
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First  Lieutenant  Hold  W.  Bradford,  A.  S.  Sig.  A.  C.,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradford,  at  395  East  Fifteenth  N., 
had  a  miraculous  escape  from  death  when  his  airplane  became 
disabled  and  dropped  about  1500  feet.  He  sustained  a  broken 
leg  and  many  minor  bruises,  but  is  now  in  a  hospital  in  France 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  It  was  stated  that  hardly  a  piece  of 
his  plane  was  left  whole. 

While  sitting  by  his  bedside  the  following  little  poem — “Song 
of  the  Aviator” — was  written  for  Lieut.  Bradford  by  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox. 

The  second  poem,  “A  Little  Prayer  for  the  Man  in  the 
Air,”  was  given  him  by  Mrs.  Richard  Emrich,  who  spent  her  last 
half  day  in  the  hospital  with  Lieutenant  Bradford  before  sailing 
for  America. 


SONG  OF  THE  AVIATOR. 

You  may  thrill  with  the  speed  of  your  thoroughbred  steed, 
You  may  laugh  with  delight,  as  you  ride  the  ocean, 

You  may  rush  afar  in  your  touring  car, 

Leaping,  sweeping  by  things  that  are  creeping — 

But  you  never  will  know  the  joy  of  motion, 

Till  you  rise  up  over  the  earth  some  day, 

And  soar  like  an  eagle — away — away. 

High  and  higher  above  each  spire, 

Till  lost  to  sight  is  the  tallest  steeple, 

With  the  winds  you  chase  in  a  valiant  race, 

Looping,  swooping,  where  mountains  are  grouping, 
Hailing  them  comrades,  in  place  of  people. 

Oh,  vast  is  the  rapture  the  bird  man  knows, 

As  into  the  ether  he  mounts  and  goes. 

He  is  over  the  sphere  of  human  fear; 

He  has  come  into  touch  with  things  supernal. 

At  each  man’s  gate,  death  stands  await; 

And  dying  flying,  were  better  than  lying 
In  sick  beds,  crying  for  life  eternal. 

Better  to  fly  half  way  to  God, 

Than  to  burrow  too  long  like  a  worm  in  the  sod. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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A  LITTLE  PRAYER  FOR  THE  MAN  IN  THE  AIR 

I  never  hear  the  growling  diapason  of  a  plane — up  there 
The  deep  reverberant  humming  of  a  plane — up  there 
But  up  to  God  I  wing  a  little  prayer — begging  his  care 
For  him  who  braves  the  dangers  of  the  air. 

God  keep  you  bird  man,  in  your  plane  up  there ! 

Your  wings  upbear,  your  heart  sustain 
Give  you  good  flight  and  over  sight 
And  bring  you  safe  to  earth  again. 

I,  too,  have  hostages  of  Fortune  up  above, 

And  what  may  come  to  you,  may  come  to  mine. 

So,  once  again,  God  speed  you  as  you  rove, 

Both  you  and  mine  to  His  care  I  consign. 

AT  YPRES  AND  CALVARY 
By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 

The  man  who  was  first  to  die 

For  the  cause  they  are  fighting  for, 

Links  his  arm  and  walks  with  the  lads 
Who  are  going  to  die  in  the  war. 

He  bled  in  agony 
A  very  long  time  ago. 

Now  they  greet  him  comradely, 

With  eyes  that  newly  know. 

They  are  brothers-in-arms,  in  the  old 
Old  war  that  is  never  done ; 

So  with  him  they  jest,  as  they  march  and  rest, 

In  the  snow  and  the  mud  and  the  sun. 

With  the  man  who  was  first  to  die 
In  the  fight  to  make  men  free. 

— For  it  matters  little  where  one  goes  out. 

At  Ypres  or  Calvary. 
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Steut.  Stuart  3Fmman 

Lieut.  Stuart  Freeman  was  born  in  Portland,  May  5, 
1894,  of  an  old  pioneer  family,  his  mother  being  the 
daughter  of  W.  C.  Noon.  He  attended  Phillips  Andover 
in  Massachusetts,  graduated  at  Portland  Academy,  went 
to  Stanford,  where  he  was  a  member  of  Zeta  Psi  Frater¬ 
nity;  then  was  in  the  law  office  of  Wilbur,  Spencer  & 
Beckett,  while  taking  the  law  course  at  U.  of  O. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  he  went  at 
once  to  the  Christofferson  Flying  School  in  California, 
graduated  from  Berkeley  Ground  School,  and  was  sent  to 
France  in  November,  1917.  There  he  won  the  wings  of 
the  Reserve  Military  Aviator,  but  was  killed  in  a  railroad 
accident  May  10,  1918.  His  lieutenantcy  commission  was 
dated  May  13th,  the  day  after  his  burial. 

Lieut.  Col.  Bingham,  Commandant  at  his  aviation  cen¬ 
ter,  wrote  of  him :  “Stuart  Freeman  had  been  doing  good 
work  on  advanced  types  of  machines  and  was  quickly 
developing  into  an  excellent  pilot.” 


The  following  account  of  a  flight  he  made  in  March 
is  part  of  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wilbur : 

I  went  on  the  altitude  test  on  a  very  bad  day  and  had 
to  go  up  9600  feet  in  order  to  get  above  the  clouds,  and 
for  thirty  minutes  never  saw  ground.  When  I  finally 
did  get  a  glimpse,  I  mistook  one  town  for  another — they 
all  look  alike,  and  after  two  hours  and  forty  minutes 
landed  at  a  place  about  eighty-five  miles  from  the  school. 

The  people  there  had  never  seen  an  airplane  because  it’s 
a  terrible  country  to  fly  over,  and  I  was  treated  like  a  king. 
They  asked  me  if  I  was  Anglais  (English)  and  when  I 
said  no,  Americaine,  there  wasn’t  anything  too  good  for 
me. 
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I  had  to  wait  there  for  two  days  on  account  of  rain 
and  there  were  about  five  hundred  people  to  see  me  off  ; 
and  just  before  I  left  they  presented  me  with  a  huge 
bouquet  of  carnations. 

It  was  a  bad  day,  I  struck  rain  at  1000  feet,  and  thought 
maybe  they  were  presenting  me  with  a  burial  wreath, 
but  I  fooled  them  and  got  back  to  the  school.  It  was 
awfully  bad  and  mine  was  the  only  machine  to  land 
that  morning. 

I  received  a  lot  of  kidding,  and  one  officer  said  that  I 
had  headed  her  for  Oregon  and  wouldn’t  come  down 
until  I  ran  out  of  gasoline. 

On  another  flight  I  had  to  land  on  account  of  dark¬ 
ness.  Some  Americans  had  just  arrived,  so  I  went  to 
the  Military  Police  for  a  guard  for  the  machine,  and  the 
Sergeant  was  an  old  classmate  of  mine  at  Stanford. 
Funny,  how  you  will  run  across  fellows  over  here. 


HIS  MOTHER’S  PART 

By  Hattie  Wells  Boynton 

They  marvelled  at  the  lad — 

So  young,  so  strong  so  radiant  of  cheer; 

That  he,  from  his  soft  life,  could  grapple  death. 
Could  sing  and  laugh  and  with  exultant  breath 
Could  die — and  know  no  fear. 

They  marvelled  but  guessed  not 

That  far  beyond  the  west  horizon’s  rim. 
Through  long,  still  hours  of  sleepless,  holy  nights, 
Wrestling  with  God,  up  to  the  star-lit  heights, 
His  mother  prayed  for  him ! 
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Shmttaa  Emerson  Suntan 

Thomas  Emerson  Duncan,  of  Company  E,  4th  Engineers, 
A.  E.  F.,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Bess  T. 
Duncan,  288  14th  St.,  shows  just  zvhat  kind  of  boys 
our  American  soldiers  are;  men  of  the  finest  quality, 
loyal  to  home  and  right  and  to  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Mrs.  Duncan’s  son,  who  fell  on  August 
16th,  was  only  19  years  of  age,  but  he  played  the 
manly  part  in  the  great  world  crisis.  As  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Emerson  Duncan,  first 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  to  give  his 
life  for  his  country,  a  gold  star  zvas  placed  on  the  serv¬ 
ice  flag,  signifying  sacrifice  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity — unselfish  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
mankind.  His  mother  may  well  be  proud  of  a  son 
that  did  his  part  and  did  it  well. 

Dearest  Mother: 

We  received  a  lot  of  mail  today,  I  got  ten  letters. 
Pretty  good !  But  yours  were  welcome  beyond  expres¬ 
sion.  I  had  three  letters  from  you  the  other  day.  Looked 
pretty  good  to  me,  I’ll  tell  the  zvorld  they  did. 

Fll  do  my  best  to  tell  you  some  of  my  escapades  or 
adventures.  I  call  the  company  office  my  place  of  business, 
as  I  think  I’ve  already  told  you.  It’s  not  the  same  office 
however,  my  trench  mirror  now  suffices.  I  still  belong 
to  the  Liaison  Squad  and  rush  frantically  over  the  wind¬ 
ing  roads  of  France  on  my  khaki-clad  steel  steed.  Some 
times  when  things  are  slack  in  the  afternoons,  the  office 
staff  go  swimming  in  the  river  Marne.  It’s  about  the  size 
of  Yellow  Creek,  but  you  can  have  it  as  deep  as  you 
want  it. 
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I  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Boyd’s  sermons,  the  other  day, 
and  last  Sabbath,  I  went  off  by  myself  and  read  them. 
When  I  got  through,  I  could  almost  hear  the  organ 
playing  “Nunc  Dimitis.”  In  the  evening,  I  went  to 
hear  the  chaplain,  as  usual. 

The  French  people  seem  to  fairly  worship  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  I  can  speak  enough  French  to  get  a  good  square 
meal.  It’s  funny  to  see  the  fellows  trying  to  make 
themselves  understood.  Some  times  we  run  across  people 
who  look  awfully  hard  up,  but  when  you  become  better 
acquainted  you  discover  they  are  refugees,  formerly  well- 
to-do,  cultured  and  refined  people.  But  they  don’t  seem 
to  mind.  I  guess  it  is  that  spirit  that  has  carried  France 
through. 

Oh,  say,  I  got  the  snap  shots.  They  are  the  best  and 
greatest  feast  my  eyes  have  had  for  days.  Send  me  some 
more  of  you,  will  you  please,  mother  dear?  They  were 
sure  great.  When  your  letters  came,  I  was  about  to  hit 
for  the  tall  timbers  with  some  dispatches,  so  I  stuck  them 
in  my  pocket  and  when  I  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  I 
read  them  over  and  over.  I  shall  always  remember 
that  sunny  afternoon ;  me  by  the  side  of  the  road,  reading 
those  letters  from  home.  It’s  been  a  long  time  since  I 
felt  so  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Last  night  I  had  a  delightful  time.  Curiosity  led  me 
to  investigate  a  beautiful  Chauteau,  deserted.  (Every¬ 
thing  is:  abandoned  around  here.)  I  went  cautiously  in¬ 
side.  There  was  a  big  room  empty,  except  over  in  the 
corner  stood — a  piano,  and  oh !  say,  I  didn’t  do  a  thing  to 
it,  after  I  had  played  awhile,  a  couple  of  French  soldiers 
wandered  in.  One  of  them  played  “The  Marseillaise” 
and  then  I  played  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

The  thing  I  have  been  impressed  with  most,  in  this 
country,  is  the  lack  of  waste.  They  sure  take  good  care 
of  things. 
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I  will  write  you  soon  about  New  York,  and  tell  you 
of  the  royal  treatment  I  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Geissman. 

It’s  almost  dinner  time.  With  love,  affection,  regards, 
and  best  wishes  as  the  case  may  be  to  everyone. 

Your  loving  son, 

Emerson. 

P.  S. — Hope  you  haven’t  regretted  my  enlistment, 
mother.  I  would  have  been  in  college  this  fall  any  way. 
Anything  I  fail  to  tell  you  is  on  account  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  and  of  military  value. 

T.  E.  D. 

HH 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE 

Not  in  dumb  resignation 
We  lift  our  hands  on  high ; 

Not  like  the  nerveless  fatalist 
Content  to  trust  and  die. 

Our  faith  springs  like  the  eagle 
Who  soars  to  meet  the  sun, 

And  cries  exulting  unto  thee 
O  Lord,  thy  will  be  done ! 

When  tyrant  feet  are  trampling 
Upon  the  common  weal, 

Thou  dost  not  bid  us  bend  and  writhe 
Beneath  the  iron  heel. 

In  thy  name  we  assert  our  right 
By  sword  or  tongue  or  pen, 

And  e’en  the  headsman’s  ax  may  flash 
Thy  message  unto  men. 
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Thy  will !  It  strengthens  weakness, 
It  bids  the  strong  be  j  ust ; 

No  Up  to  fawn,  no  hand  to  beg, 

No  brow  to  seek  the  dust. 
Whenever  man  oppresses  man 
Beneath  thy  liberal  sun, 

O  Lord,  be  then  thine  arm  made  bare, 
Thy  righteous  will  be  done ! 

{John  Hay ,  1891) 


iCmtf.  IGambert  A.  Hunii 

An  intimate  picture  of  the  thoughts  and  heart  throbs  of 
one  of  Oregon's  undying  heroes  is  given  here  in  the 
last  letter  received  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Wood 
from  their  son,  the  late  Lieutenant  Lambert  A.  Wood 
who  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country  soon  after 
these  lines  were  written.  We  call  him  an  undying 
hero  for  his  name  shall  never  be  forgotten  and  the 
great  spirit  of  nobility  that  inspired  him  zvill  live  for¬ 
ever  as  a  part  of  the  national  ideal  of  America.  Lieut. 
Lambert  A.  Wood  was  killed  in  action  July  18,  1918, 
in  the  first  allied  offensive  south  of  Soissons. 

France,  July  14,  1918. 

Dearest  Folks: 

Still  out  thank  Heaven,  hope  we  get  a  good  long  rest, 
we  need  it.  We  have  had  many  wonderful  things  said 
about  us,  by  the  Great  General,  by  the  Conventions  of 
Mayors  of  the  French  towns  we  saved  and  by  statesmen. 
Our  own  colonel,  a  distinguished  soldier,  said  after  our 
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magnificent  fight  for  nearly  forty  days,  to  command  the 
ninth  was  the  greatest  honor  he  ever  expected  to  have. 
The  hardships  and  dangers  we  endured  and  they  were 
not  light,  seem  as  nothing  to  the  thought  that  we 
were  among  those  few  thousand  devoted  Americans  who 
saved  Paris  and  perhaps  the  whole  outcome  of  the  war. 
We  do  not  talk  much  about  it,  but  way  deep  down  in 
our  hearts  we  believe  it,  we  knew  the  conditions  as  they 
were.  Instead  of  being  forced  back,  we  hurled  back 
many  Hun  attacks,  and  during  the  time  we  were  in,  forced 
the  enemy  back  two  kilometers,  on  a  front  of  eight  kilo¬ 
meters  and  took  over  1400  prisoners  and  killed  thousands 
more. 

I  started  this  letter  hours  ago,  but  have  had  so  many 
brother  officers  dropping  in  for  visits  that  I  could  not 
finish.  We  are  so  happy  to  see  each  other  again  and  so 
childishly  glad  to  be  alive.  It  is  such  a  fine  feeling  to 
know  that  you  are  respected  and  liked  by  these  officers, 
who  belong  to  the  best  fighting  regiment  of  the  best 
division  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  all  of 
whom  have  been  tested  in  the  fire  of  real  battles  and  have 
not  been  found  wanting,  and  to  know  that  you,  yourself, 
have  done  your  part.  We  are  almost  like  children  laugh¬ 
ing  and  talking  and  kidding  one  another.  A  year  ago  I 
would  have  stood  in  awe  of  these  men ;  I  tell  you  they 
are  a  picked  lot ;  but  now,  good  Lord,  I  know  them  all  by 
their  first  names,  even  the  field  officers  I  can  call  my 
friends.  How  time  does  change  things.  I  laugh  at  some 
of  my  friends  on  staff  jobs  in  Brigade,  or  Division  H.  Q., 
now  crazy  to  get  into  a  line  job  and  get  some  action  and 
glory.  I  always  say  “why,  you  poor  fool,  back  there  you 
have  a  bed  and  eat  off  a  table  and  can  even  take  your 
shoes  off  at  night,  you’r  lucky.”  Then  they  get  mad 
and  say,  “Yes — oh — yes,  how  lucky  we  are,  signing  papers 
with  a  battle  going  on;  no  chance  to  take  prisoners  or 
kill  Huns.  I  want  a  man’s  job  where  I  can  get  action.” 
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Funny  how  a  man’s  viewpoint  changes  after  thirty-eight 
days  in  the  front  line  with  no  dugouts  or  trenches.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  lucky  at  it  I  guess,  good  chances  for 
a  decoration  and  promotion.  I  am  commanding  this  com¬ 
pany  now  with  a  Captaincy  just  over  the  horizon.  I  am 
glad  for  your  sake.  I  am  in  command  of  the  best  fighting 
company  in  the  army.  Captain  Weems  was  sent  to  one 
of  our  big  trench  schools  as  instructor;  he  surely  is  a 
wonderful  man  and  one  of  my  truest  friends. 

Many  of  our  officers  are  going  back  to  the  States  to 
act  as  instructors  and  I  would  like  it  too,  but  this  is 
strictly  between  ourselves ;  but  the  fact  is  that  my  name 
has  been  mentioned  several  times  to  be  one  of  them,  but 
the  man  choosing  said,  “No.”  Therefore  it  is  up  to  me, 
I  guess,  to  lead  men  in  battle  till  the  end.  How  I  would 
love  to  see  you  all  again  and  talk  to  an  American  woman, 
which  by  the  way,  I  have  not  done  since  Thanksgiving 
day.  Since  March  we  have  been  too  close  to  lines  to  see 
them. 

Give  to  the  Red  Cross,  they  are  wonderful ! 

If  I  only  were  as  wonderful  as  mother  and  Helen 
think  I  am,  I  could  win  the  world ;  but  I  am  afraid  they 
are  biased,  but  I  am  sure  dad  does  not  see  me  with  rosy 
tinted  glasses,  so  can  be  sure  of  a  true  examination  when 
I  get  home.  Do  you  know,  dad,  here  I  am  commanding 
the  Machine  Gun  Company  in  probably  the  most  famous 
regiment  in  the  army?  One  that  has  fought  here  almost 
continuously  since  early  in  March  and  not  so  long  ago 
responsibility  frightened  me;  but  this  comes  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  one’s  shoulders  broaden  when  a  load  has 
been  put  on  them  and  experience  is  surely  the  greatest 
teacher  of  all.  Father,  what  college  in  the  world  could 
fit  a  man  to  shoulder  the  weight  of  leading  so  many 
men  to  battle,  and  in  battle,  in  so  important  a  branch  as 
the  M.  G.  at  an  age  of  a  little  over  twenty-three?  But 
do  you  know  I  believe  implicitly  I  can  hold  down  this 
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job  unless,  of  course,  luck  is  against  me.  Ten  months 
in  France  is  worth  more  to  me  than  sixteen  years  in 
college,  of  that  I  am  sure.  I  almost  believe  I  am  staid 
and  settled  enough  to  marry  and  support  a  family.  I 
guess  my  chances  of  having  a  wild,  gay  youth  are  slim ; 
I  feel  too  old  for  that.  I  feel  about  thirty  and  really  be¬ 
lieve  I  am. 

Dear  little  bride  Helen,  a  splendid  letter  from  her  so 
brave  and  womanly ;  what  a  shame  to  separate  such  dear 
people  as  they  are,  so  hopeful  and  sure  that  the  future 
will  be  rosy.  Oh,  how  I  hope  it  is.  I  hope  for  her  sake 
he  stays  on  his  work  in  the  rear,  this  is  a  hard,  dangerous 
game.  I  do  hope  they  soon  will  be  reunited;  but  oh! 
I  am  proud  of  the  bravery  of  my  little  sister,  the  finest 
kind  of  bravery  in  the  world ;  and  I  am,  oh !  so  proud 
of  my  parents  who  always  write  such  brave,  happy  letters 
with  never  a  depressing  word  and  who  sent  me  away 
with  a  smile.  That  is  true  bravery  and  we  soldiers  know 
it,  we  do  our  little  tricks  in  the  heat  of  battle  and  lust 
to  kill;  you,  in  the  old  homes  with  so  many  associations 
and  recollections  of  the  ones  away,  and  yet  you  never 
worry  us  with  your  fear  for  our  safety.  Oh !  you  wonder¬ 
ful  people  God  keep  you  safe  and  well ;  you  are  more 
precious  than  all  else. 

Love  to  all  and  write  often,  please.  Don’t  worry,  I 
am  so  busy  I  don’t  get  time  to  get  killed. 

Love, 

Lambert. 


Lambert  A.  Wood, 
1st  Lt.  9th  Inf. 
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The  following  letter  was  written  to  Lieut.  Lambert  A. 
Wood  while  he  was  on  the  firing  line  in  France  by 
John  P.  Wade,  Col.  of  Cavalry,  A.  G.,  Washington . 
D.  C.,  and  by  Lambert  sent  to  his  mother  in  Port¬ 
land  for  safe  keeping,  telling  her  in  confidence  of 
the  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  receive  from  one 
in  high  authority  such  words  of  commendation  un¬ 
asked  and  unsought: 

War  Department, 

Adjutant  General’s  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C., 

March  4,  1918. 

Lieutenant  L.  A.  Wood, 

9th  U.  S.  Inf. 

My  Dear  Wood  : 

I  don’t  know  you  and  you  have  in  all  probabilty  never 
heard  of  me,  but  after  reading  your  letter  to  your  mother, 
written  on  November  4,  1917,  I  cannot  but  have  a  strong 
desire  to  congratulate  you  on  getting  right  down  to  brass 
tacks.  You  are  absolutely  correct  about  who  will  win  the 
war.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  man  who  has  to 
stand  up  against  the  iron.  I  am  here  in  the  A.  G.’s  office 
and  God  only  knows  how  we  poor  devils  are  going  to 
break  away  to  lend  a  hand,  but  we  know  what  you  have 
before  you  and  long  to  be  with  you. 

It  is  absolutely  sickening  to  see  the  number  of  highly 
trained  men  who  are  too  good  to  carry  a  gun.  One  can 
get  all  kinds  of  skilled  men  for  ordance,  G.  M.,  Sig. 
Corps,  Med.  Corps,  etc.,  but  the  men  who  have  the 
technical  knowledge  necessary  to  carry  and  ca-re  for  a 
rifle  are  scarcer  than  hen’s  teeth. 

I  can  assure  you  that  your  letter  has  been  read  by 
every  officer  in  this  office  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
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approval.  We  found  your  letter  in  a  little  book  called 
“Letters  from  Oregon  Boys  in  France.”  I  wish  your 
letter  could  be  read  by  every  one  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  writing  this  note  to  let  you  know  that  the  "Reg¬ 
ulars”  are  with  you,  heart  and  soul.  There  may  be  some 
of  my  friends  left  in  the  9th,  if  so  give  them  my  best. 

Sincerely, 

John  P.  Wade, 

Col.  of  Cavalry,  A.  G. 


Mrs.  W.  M.  Ladd,  of  Riverside  Drive,  received  from  her 
son,  Private  Henry  A.  Ladd,  with  Base  Hospital 
Corps  No.  46,  some  of  the  details  and  zvord  sketches 
of  every  day  life  while  on  duty  in  France. 

July  30,  1918. 

Well,  at  last,  mother  dear,  I  am  writing.  It  has  been 
a  long  period  of  silence  for  me — almost  two  weeks  with¬ 
out  a  real  letter.  My  explanation  of  such  rustic  behavior 
will  slowly  evolve  as  I  write  of  my  work  and  doings. 
To  start,  as  an  introduction,  I  might  say  that  night  before 
last  I  managed  to  get  in  a  few  minutes  for  a  bath  be¬ 
tween  8:30  and  9  p.  m.,  and  last  night  I  gave  what 
little  time  I  had  to  a  hair  cut  just  before  dark.  These 
two  days  have  honestly  been  the  only  two  in  which  I 
have  had  over  ten  minutes  to  myself,  at  least  ten  minutes 
when  I  was  not  too  exhausted  to  do  anything  but  roll 
into  blankets  and  sleep.  Tonight,  then,  I  am  writing, 
though  I  do  not  expect  to  finish  this  tonight,  perhaps 
tomorrow,  perhaps  it  must  wait  two  more  days — who 
knows,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  simply  say  well  and  happy 
in  a  “blue  envelope.”  The  “blue  envelope”  is  that  in 
which  you  find  this  enclosed.  It  is  issued  weekly  from  now 
on  to  us  and  is  not  censored  by  our  own  officers,  but 
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by  a  censor  at  another  base.  I  can  not  give  any  more 
information  to  you  of  a  military  nature  than  in  my 
regular  letters;  but  if  there  are  personal  matters  which 
a  man  might  not  wish  his  own  officers  to  read,  this  fur¬ 
nishes  him  with  the  opportunity  of  expressing  same. 

Shortly  after  I  wrote  my  last  letter  (days  and  dates 
mean  nothing  to  me  now  —  I  had  to  ask  three  boys 
the  date  before  I  found  it)  we  moved  our  own  hospital 
site  to  another  near  by,  which,  I  believe,  is  more  de¬ 
sirable — nearer  the  little  village  and  will  be  slightly  more 
protected  from  winter  winds.  In  less  than  three  days, 
long  before  we  were  really  settled,  came  orders  to  re¬ 
ceive  patients.  From  then  on  my  heart  has  increased  in 
vigor.  I  have  been  a  different  boy,  indeed.  I  have  put 
all  I  had  each  day  into  work  and  the  work  has  taken  all 
I  had,  but  has  given  me,  oh,  so  much  satisfaction !  For 
about  three  or  four  days  I  worked  in  a  supply  building, 
handling  boxes  and  checking,  checking,  checking  supplies 
of  one  nature  or  another  from  7  in  the  morning  until 
often  9:30  or  later  at  night.  That  work  was  hard,  but 
very  important  just  then.  Soon  a  larger  convoi  of 
patients  came  and  I  was  put  in  a  ward.  Late  hours 
continued.  My  patients  were  mostly  gassed.  The  first 
night  I  spent  up  all  night  with  one  nurse.  We  worked 
incessantly.  I  had  sleep  the  next  day,  that  is,  some, 
and  then  I  was  on  regular  day  duty.  After  a  couple  of 
days  I  was  shifted  to  a  surgical  ward  just  being  filled  by 
patients  of  which  I  have  had  charge  as  ward  master 
ever  since.  The  nurse  over  me  is  a  woman  of  about 
thirty-four  or  five,  and  the  ward  surgeon,  Lieutenant 
McCrown,  is  a  corker.  He  is  a  man  I  like  and  am  eager 
to  assist  at  dressings  though  my  duties  give  me  little  time 
for  the  latter.  But  here  I  must  pause,  the  call  to  Quarters 
has  blown  and  I’m  at  the  Red  Cross  building.  Good  night, 
more  tomorrow. 

Here  is  the  second  night  on  this  letter.  I  have  had 
quite  a  confining  day  with  seemingly  lots  to  do  and  little 
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to  show  for  the  doing.  Besides  one  of  the  men  who 
has  been  mending  rapidly,  has  tonight  taken  a  turn  for 
the  worse  and  I  have  a  sort  of  depressed  feeling  over  his 
condition,  for  he  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  boys  in  the 
ward.  My  hours  end  at  seven  p.  m.  but  tonight,  as  usual, 
I  didn’t  finish  until  a  few  minutes  ago  (about  8  o’clock), 
so  I  just  sat  down  here  in  the  ward  kitchen  to  write. 

It  has  been  a  lovely  day  and  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
had  it  alone  in  some  woody  region.  The  evenings  grow 
rather  chilly  after  the  sun  sets,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
wonderfully  clear  and  delightfully  fresh  this  evening. 

Well,  last  night  I  believe  I  was  talking  about  changing 
wards,  and  being  put  here  under  Lieutenant  McCown, 
and  a  fine  head  nurse,  when  I  had  to  stop.  I  suppose 
that  means  little  to  you,  but  you  see  that  a  ward  master’s 
job  can  be  made  “hell,”  or  “pleasant  hell,”  by  the  gods 
directly  in  charge  of  said  personage,  and  just  now  I’m 
having  a  very  interesting  bit  of  “pleasant  hell,”  as  it  were. 
Furthermore,  the  boy  who  happened  to  be  assigned  here 
with  me  as  chore  man,  is  a  mighty  good  chap.  I  had  not 
known  him  before,  but  I  have  grown  to  like  him  more 
and  more  as  we  work  together.  *  *  * 

And  now  my  work  again.  Besides  my  regular  duties 
of  tending  to  the  care  of  the  ward,  etc.,  I  have  been  able 
to  see  most  of  the  more  serious  dressings,  and  of  course 
have  tended  to  the  patients  somewhat.  I  honestly  enjoy 
all  that  work  and  I  try  to  get  into  all  the  surgical  bits 
of  it  that  I  can,  for  experience  in  assistance  there  means, 
of  course,  a  chance  for  a  surgical  team  and  the  front — 
sometime — which  is  quite  my  present  aspiration,  but  the 
realization  of  which  I  fear  is  somewhat  in  the  distant 
future.  It  is  marvelous,  mother,  how  some  of  the  boys 
pull  through  and  what  wonders  nature  does  of  its  own 
accord  with  good  nursing. 

In  a  couple  of  days  I  expect  to  leave  this  ward  for  what 
I  believe  is  to  be  my  permanent  assignment ;  at  least 
permanent  for  a  while,  for  of  course  nothing  is  exactly 
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permanent  in  this  game  with  its  ever  changing  exigencies. 
This  new  assignment  will  be  in  the  nose  and  throat  clinic, 
under  Lieutenant  Bouvy,  the  work  you  remember  I  en¬ 
joyed  in  Camp  Lewis.  There  is,  or  will  be,  much  more 
of  it  than  I  had  expected  here  and  so  I  shall  be  happy, 
I  know.  I  shall  likely  be  able  to  slip  in  on  a  lot  of  the 
operations  in  the  major  surgery  as  well.  Lieutenant 
Bouvy  is  excellent  and  I  anticipate  working  under  him, 
though  I  hate  to  leave  my  present  superior,  greatly.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  whole,  I  feel  that  I  shali  be  able  to  get  more 
real  active  experience  in  the  future  place.  And  now  it 
is  time  again  to  close  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  scarcely  said 
anything.  Ah,  me !  the  evening  passes  so  quickly ;  but 
I  must  not  stay  up  too  late  as  my  work  demands  rest,  and 
that  at  present  holds  the  sceptre  of  command  of  my 
actions.  So  goodnight,  mother  dear,  and  dad  and  all  of 
you,  and  a  heart  of  love  is  yours  from  a  boy  who  is  happy 
to  be  alive  and  having  this  experience.  *  *  * 

The  third  day  of  this  letter  is  now  at  a  close.  Til  post 
it  in  the  morning.  Have  had  a  hard  but  exciting  day. 
T  assisted  at  two  major  operations  which  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Cown  and  Captain  Skene  performed.  I  say  assisted,  to  be 
honest,  I  watched ;  but  what  a  privilege !  Then  I  had 
charge  of  the  patients  with  the  nurse  in  the  ward  after¬ 
ward.  Just  here  the  lights  went  out.  Now  it  is  morning 
again,  and  a  pretty  busy  one,  but  does  not  promise  to 
be  as  hard  a  day.  I  can't  realize  that  this  is  August. 
How  time  capers  along.  Our  patients  are  quite  cheer¬ 
ful  today  for  it  is  sunny — and  so  am  I. 

A  heart  of  love  again. 


August  2,  1918. 

Dear  Dad: 

*  *  *  Would  that  I  might  give  you  many,  many 

details  which  I  know  you  are  keen  to  know,  but  censorship 
will  not  permit  them  and  you  can  easily  see  why.  Enough 
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that  we  are  very  well  taken  care  of  by  Uncle  Sam  and 
that  our  officers  and  men  are  on  the  job.  The  work — 
that  is,  certain  parts  of  it,  fascinates  me ;  the  rest  I  have 
no  particular  aversion  to  and  one  may  obtain  unending 
interest  it  seems  to  me  from  dealing  with  and  handling 
patients,  especially  if  one  is  interested  in  personalities 
as  well  as  the  technical  details  of  the  profession.  I  have 
been  working  under  a  man  whom  I  certainly  admire  for 
his  skill  and  his  conscientiouness  even  to  small  things, 
and  most  of  all  for  his  honest  interest  and  freshness  in 
his  work.  He  has  worked  tremendously  hard  and  still 
keeps  the  same  keen  spirit  day  after  day.  Such  a  person 
is  an  inspiration  in  many  ways.  Who  knows  but  by  the 
time  I’m  through  with  this  experience,  I  may  be  hitting 
out  for  the  profession  myself  in  Bill’s  footsteps,  though 
I  still  rather  doubt  it.  *  *  * 

Naturally  I  see  a  good  deal  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  their  work  in  the  hospital  among  patients 
and  personnel.  It  is  fine  and  certainly  commands  the 
admiration  of  all,  which,  I  believe,  it  possesses  to  almost 
a  man. 

August  7,  1918. 

Well  Mother: 

Another  four  days  have  passed  since  I  have  written 
home  and  more  than  that  since  I  wrote  you.  Work  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  vigorous  and  absorbing.  However,  it  has 
been  in  many  ways  most  enjoyable,  at  least  some  of  it. 

The  last  few  days  have  been  rainy  and  chilly  in  the 
mornings — quite  depressing  weather.  The  summer  is 
slipping  by  so  fast  and  we  are  having  so  many  rainy  days 
that  I  begin  to  wonder  when  real  summer  weather  is  to 
come.  But  some  days  I  scarcely  have  time  to  realize 
what  it  is  doing  outside. 

I  have  had  two  more  chances  in  the  surgery  which 
were  both  exciting,  and  in  some  ways,  interesting.  I 
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believe  I  picked  up  quite  a  lot,  and  certainly  enjoyed  it. 
But  now  I  have  at  last  started  at  my  job  which  I  have 
been  so  long  awaiting.  We  moved  into  the  clinic  this 
morning,  and  after  a  hasty  scrubbing  out  and  setting  up 
of  necessities,  the  Lieutenant  was  able  to  work  all  after¬ 
noon.  I  shall  like  the  work  I  know  very  much;  and 
getting  things  into  shape  is  like  setting  up  a  new  home ; 
it  certainly  is  fun.  *  *  * 

August  12,  1918. 

Dear  Mother: 

This  is  a  most  glorious  evening;  and  I  would  that  I 
had  pep  enough  to  wander  off  from  the  hospital  for  a 
short  walk ;  but  a  hard  day  makes  me  seek  a  chair  and  an 
idle  hour  in  which  to  dispatch  you  a  few  words. 

The  past  week  has  been  an  industrious  one,  but  a  week 
of  enjoyable  work.  I  am  quite  settled  at  my  new  job 
now  and  it  is  indeed  fascinating.  The  hours  will  likely 
not  be  as  long  as  in  the  ward,  though  when  working,  one 
works  at  top  notch  every  minute,  and  that  is  the  way  I 
like  to  work.  This  past  week,  and  for  a  few  days  yet, 
I  shall  probably  work  a  large  part  of  the  evenings  at 
fixing  up  odds  and  ends  that  must  be  done  before  we 
are  really  settled.  The  Lieutenant  is  ambitious  to  have 
a  real  crack  clinic  out  of  this,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  he 
is  well  on  the  way  toward  having  the  same  already.  It 
is  quite  remarkable  the  amount  of  work  there  is  to  be 
done  in  that  line  here.  There  are,  of  course,  a  large 
percentage  of  bad  eyes  among  the  gassed  patients;  but 
besides  these,  tonsils  and  various  “muscosities”  seem  to 
flourish.  *  *  * 

ft* 

August  15,  1918. 

Dear  Mother: 

At  last  I  have  found  a  typewriter;  and  although  my 
fingers  haven’t  touched  one  hardly  since  I  left  college,  they 
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feel  rather  at  home  still.  It  is  evening  of  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  day,  warm  and  really  of  the  character  of  August,  one 
of  the  very  few  that  we  have  had.  A  lazy  cloud  or  two 
on  the  horizon  and  the  rest  of  the  sky  quite  clear.  This 
morning  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring;  and  a 
dim  blue  haze  hung  over  the  weedy  strip  of  meadow 
not  far  off.  But  I  had  not  much  time  for  a  look  at 
summer’s  mood  on  the  earth  as  it  were ;  I  was  very,  very 
busy  and  commensurately  warm.  It  has  been  a  hard  day 
but  the  work  has  been  most  interesting  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before,  in  the  afternoon 
we  had  some  operations,  but  today  the  patients  kept  us 
going  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  Lieutenant  to  start  on 
any  sort  of  ectomy.  I  am  just  beginning  to  get  my 
records,  in  shape  of  cases,  etc.,  down  to  more  or  less 
of  a  system,  for  you  know  that  every  case  that  goes 
through  a  clinic  must  have  complete  records ;  and,  frankly 
speaking,  it  is  a  devil  of  a  job  to  keep  up  with  all  of  them 
and  to  keep  them  up  to  the  Lieutenant,  as  he  is  a  rapid 
and  an  intense  worker.  In  fact,  at  present  I  really  should 
be  at  my  knock  up  desk  sorting  miscellaneous  cases ;  for 
during  the  day  I  have  little  time  for  that  work.  How¬ 
ever,  the  spell  of  the  evening  got  hold  of  my  mind  and 
I  became  inaccurate  and  wandering;  so  I  relegated  my 
papers  to  their  respective  cigar  boxes  and  came  to  this 
machine  to  try  my  wits  and  fingers  in  a  letter  to  you. 

And  now  I  feel  as  though  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
war  with  you  and  tell  you  really  how  little  I  know  about 
the  big  things  of  the  world  just  at  present.  But  if  I 
should  start,  it  would  all  be  past  and  antique  by  the  time 
it  reached  you;  and  then,  too,  I  should  likely  say  some 
things  that  would  be  out  of  the  censorship  restrictions ;  and 
so  taking  it  all  in  all  I  should  consider  it  the  best  policy 
to  dismiss  the  subject.  *  *  * 
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August  25,  1918. 

Dear  Mother: 

A  more  glorious  summer  afternoon  one  could  not  wish 
for.  We  have  just  come  through  a  spell  of  hot  weather 
and  nearly  every  one  has  felt  it  in  one  way  or  another. 
We  have  been  lucky  with  it,  though,  for  work  has  been 
slack  for  several  days,  as  recent  evacuations  have  cleared 
us  of  most  of  our  patients.  We  look  at  it  though  as  just 
a  pause  and  expect  things  to  start  again  almost  any  day, 
now.  But  it  has  been  quite  pleasant  to  have  the  let-down 
as  it  gives  one  a  chance  to  do  the  many  things  which  he 
has  put  off  doing  during  a  rush  period.  So  this  after¬ 
noon  I  have  decided  to  sit  at  the  table  here  in  the  clinic 
and  get  a  little  caught  up  on  letters;  and  a  little  later 
I  shall  have  a  good  bath;  and  this  evening  wander  off 
somewhere  away  from  camp  for  a  walk,  or  a  look  at  the 
trees  and  fields.  *  *  * 

Well,  there  is  little  news  that  I  can  tell,  that  would  be 
of  much  interest.  In  almost  every  one  of  dad’s  notes 
he  says  to  write  the  details  of  every  day  life,  etc.,  and 
many  of  those  details  are  just  what  I  cannot  write,  for 
they  would  often  involve  remarks  about  things  prohibited 
by  the  censor ;  though  I  suppose  I  do  ramble  pretty  much 
of  things  that  interest  you.  I  should,  of  course,  like  to 
tell  you  of  the  number  of  wounded  we’ve  had,  and  the 
kind;  and  where  they  are  from  and  how  they  come  in, 
all  of  that,  but  you  see  I  must  not  do  that.  Of  course 
much  of  our  chat  is  war  just  as  it  is  at  home,  and  one 
could  make  a  mighty  alluring  letter  out  of  the  rumors 
that  come  and  go ;  for  the  Army  regularly  breathes  on 
rumors  and  new  orders,  etc.  A  couple  of  our  surgical 
teams  have  returned  from  periods  of  service  at  the  front ; 
and  of  course  we  still  are  eager  to  listen  to  tales  of  their 
experiences.  Just  here  I  was  interrupted  by  Lieutenant 
Bouvy  coming  in  with  a  Lieutenant  Clark  who  is  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service,  and  happens  to  be  from  La  Grande, 
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Oregon,  where  Lieutenant  Bouvy  hails  from.  The  former 
knew  of  me  through  dad’s  Y.  M.  activities  and  said  his 
church  stood  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  grandfather 
gave  to  them  in  La  Grande.  *  *  * 

Well,  the  week  has  gone  quickly,  and  we  have  been 
kept  busy  doing  odd  things  here  and  making  many  little 
improvements  in  what  I  might  now  call  “The  Establish¬ 
ment.”  Little  by  little  we  figure  out  a  new  idea  for  a 
shelf,  or  table  that’s  handier,  and  get  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  make  one.  The  work  this  week  as  I  said,  has 
been  light,  though  the  Lieutenant  has  done  a  couple  of 
interesting  operations,  which  have  pleased  me  consider¬ 
ably.  The  Unit  has  a  base  ball  team  and  though  time  for 
practice  hardly  comes  at  all,  nevertheless,  they  have  played 
a  couple  of  good  games  with  other  Unit  teams  in  the 
vicinity;  on  two  evenings  this  week.  On  Friday  night, 
I  think  it  was,  we  had  quite  a  party  (by  “we”  I  mean 
the  enlisted  personnel).  The  chaplain  has  been  able  to 
secure  a  small  room  in  one  of  the  buildings  for  a  sort 
of  club  room  for  the  men  and  it  will  be  like  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
That  night  they  opened  it  with  a  peppy  gathering  and 
impromptu  stunts,  songs,  speeches  and  laughter,  and  after 
which,  or  amid  which,  we  had  refreshments  of  lemonade 
and  some  cakes  that  the  Dietitian  had  made  for  the 
affair.  They  were  real  stuff,  too.  It  was  a  good  affair 
for  it  brought  the  personnel  together  like  a  big  family. 
The  Colonel  came  in  at  the  beginning  and  made  a  speech, 
and  later  Major  Yenny  came  over  and  talked.  *  *  * 


September  1,  1918. 

Dear  Mother: 

I  can  hardly  realize  that  summer  has  about  joined  its 
fellows  of  the  past  and  that  we  have  started  in  earnest 
on  the  fall  season.  In  the  last  two  weeks  the  trees  have 
taken  on  the  crimson  hues  of  autumn,  whose  brilliant 
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beauty  is  also  visited  upon  you  at  home.  Fall  is  always  a 
depressing  season  to  me,  for  no  especial  reason  that  I 
can  analyze,  except  in  the  aging  process,  I  seem  to  glimpse 
the  perspective  of  life.  I  dream  more  serious  dreams — I 
live  less  in  the  vivid  present.  And  now  that  period  I  feel 
lowering  slowly  on  us,  though  with  no  feeling  of  appre¬ 
hension  or  fear,  rather  one  of  colorless  apathy.  This  after¬ 
noon  being  Sunday,  there  is  as  little  work  as  possible 
being  done  and  indeed  the  whole  week  has  not  been  what 
one  would  term  strenuous. 

This  morning  was  a  warm  sunny  one,  but  this  after¬ 
noon,  clouds  have  come  up  with  a  steady  wind  from 
the  south  and  now  it  looks  like  rain.  So,  instead  of 
journeying  off  away  from  camp  to  some  wild  spot,  I 
lay  down  on  my  bunk  and  had  a  good  nap.  Then 
feeling  restless  I  wended  my  way  to  the  bath  house  and 
spent  a  good  half  hour  well  employed.  Now  I  am  back 
at  my  table  in  the  clinic  for  a  spell  of  correspondence  till 
mess  time.  Things  are  especially  quiet  this  afternoon  and 
the  hum  of  a  straying  bee  (of  which  there  are  many) 
and  the  distant  hum  of  a  great  air  bird  are  about  all  the 
sounds  that  come  to  me.  Just  as  I  write  this  the  hearty, 
rugged  voice  of  one  of  our  cooks  sweeps  in  on  me  from 
the  nearby  mess  hall.  He  is:  an  Italian ;  and  he  rips  off 
opera  by  the  yard  when  the  “slum  gum”  boils  to  suit  his 
excellent  taste. 

This  morning’s  paper  gives  the  news  of  the  daily  gain 
of  the  British  and  French  at  the  front ;  Conebles  and 
Bailleul  have  been  taken.  I  say  the  morning  paper,  but  it 
is  really  a  night  edition  containing  the  news  of  the 
previous  day ;  but  such  news  is  a  God-send  as  it  inspires 
us  to  greater  effort  each  day. 
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Lieut.  Marion  Kyle  of  Portland,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Kyle,  has  been  awarded  the  French  war 
cross  as  an  aviator  in  the  French  service  on  the  zuest 
front.  Since  he  became  an  airman,  has  participated 
in  a  number  of  daring  actions,  including  a  bombing 
expedition  over  Ludzvingshafen.  Lieutenant  Kyle 
is  a  former  Jefferson  High  School  student  and  zvrites 
the  follozmng  letter  to  Mr.  Hopkins  Jenkins,  principal 
of  Jefferson  High  School. 

February  14,  1918. 

Dear  Mr.  Jenkins  : 

I  have  been  at  the  front  for  the  past  three  months  now 
and  have  had  so  far  a  rather  exciting'  and  enjoyable  time 
of  it.  The  aviation  work  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
dirt  and  bloodiness  of  the  ground-war,  that  it  seems  like 
a  different  existence.  We  have  always  good  meals  and 
accommodations ;  and  our  death  is  generally  a  clean  one. 

We  made  a  raid  on  Suaibuiicken  the  other  day  as 
announced  in  the  official  communique  and  had  a  great 
time.  Ten  Boche  fighting  planes  attacked  us  on  our 
return  trip.  It  was  the  longest  aerial  engagement  that 
I  have  seen,  lasting  fifteen  minutes.  We  brought  down 
three  Boche  planes  and  lost  none  of  our  own.  I  saw 
one  of  them  fall  in  flames.  The  engagement  took  place 
at  a  height  of  16,000  feet,  so  he  had  a  long  way  to  fall. 

There  was  a  terrific  barrage  fire  over  Suaiebuiicken  by 
the  anti-aircraft  guns.  It  was  the  worst  we  have  encoun¬ 
tered.  The  air  was  black  around  us  with  the  smoke  of  the 
bursting  shells. 

The  last  two  days  we  have  been  on  bombing  expedi¬ 
tions  and  had  a  very  interesting  time.  Yesterday  my 
motor  went  bad  and  I  began  to  lose  altitude  and  was  soon 
far  below  and  behind  the  others.  Four  Boche  planes, 
seeing  me  alone,  began  to  chase  me.  My  observer 
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shouted  to  get  more  speed.  Happily  the  engine  picked 
up  a  little  and  by  nosing  her  down  I  finally  was  going 
over  110  miles  an  hour.  The  four  Germans  were  then 
within  600  yards  of  us  and  opened  fire.  But  do  what 
they  could  they  could  not  catch  up  to  us.  After  a  run¬ 
ning  fight  they  gave  us  up,  much  to  my  relief,  and  we 
caught  the  others  again  thirty  miles  further  in. 

We  have  a  wonderful  view  from  that  height.  Far  off 

to  the  right, - mountains  loom  under  us,  covered 

with  snow ;  and  in  every  direction  the  rich  landscapes  of 

- made  into  the  distance  and  become  lost  in  the  slight 

mist  which  always  surrounds  the  earth  even  when  the  air 
seems  clearest  from  the  ground.  Below  us  we  can  see 
German  patrols  and  “reglage”  machines  and  somewhere 
else  a  French  patrol.  You  see,  we  do  our  work  at 
higher  altitude  than  the  others.  It  is  a  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  and  on  cloudy  days  the  clouds  stretch  away  like  a 
huge  billowy  sea  far  below  us.  Clouds  are  never  more 
than  200  yards  thick  and  mostly  only  fifty  yards,  so  it 
does  not  take  us  long  to  plunge  through  them. 

There  is  another  interesting  phenomenon  about  the 
clouds  that  perhaps  you  don’t  know.  We  go  up  in  a 
terrific  wind  and  are  bumped  very  much,  especially  inside 
the  clouds  when  the  lighter  water  vapor  swirls  around  a 
great  deal,  but  as  soon  as  we  get  above  them  the  air  is  as 
calm  as  a  summer  day.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  air.  I 
can  dive  down  a  hundred  yards  below  the  clouds  and 
encounter  a  gale,  but  fifty  yards  above  them  there  is  no 
wind  at  all.  I  never  knew  that  before  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  National  Geographic  Department. 

The  American  army  has  not  yet  taken  us  over,  but  that 
does  not  worry  us  as  the  Americans  as  yet  have  no 
machines  and  no  equipment.  America’s  huge  air  fleet,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  talk  in  American  papers,  is  surely 
not  in  evidence  as  yet  over  here.  I  wish  they  would 
hurry,  for  Germany  is  building  to  meet  America,  and  if  the 
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U.  S.  doesn’t  come  through  we  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it  all.  I  guess  they  will  come  through  at  last, 
however. 

In  a  later  letter  he  says,  I  want  to  add  a  word  for  the 
American  Red  Cross : 

When  the  first  German  drive  broke  out  in  Picardy  on 
March  27,  four  other  American  boys  and  myself  were 
stationed  with  our  French  escadrille  in  Champagne.  We 
immediately  packed  our  things  into  the  auto  trucks, 
threw  a  little  sack,  containing  our  toilet  articles,  into 
our  own  machines  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  escadrille 
was  flying  over  to  the  new  front. 

On  arriving  at  the  new  field  we  were  told  to  send  a 
patrol  of  five  machines  over  the  lines  to  harass  the  Ger¬ 
man  troops  and  gather  any  information  we  could  as  to 
their  movements.  Charles  Kenwood,  three  Frenchmen 
and  myself  were  detailed  to  go,  so  we  loaded  up  with 
as  many  rounds  of  ammunition  as  we  could  carry  and 
were  off  in  a  few  minutes,  flying  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  like 
ducks.  Our  lieutenant  had  said  that  there  would  not  be 
much  anti-aircraft  fire,  as  in  their  rush  to  attack,  they 
would  not  have  time  to  bring  up  the  special  cannon.  That 
sounded  fine ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  crossed  the  lines 
than  we  were  met  by  a  barrage  that  staggered  us.  They 
must  have  had  every  anti-aircraft  gun  in  Germany  there. 
We  were  only  at  one  thousand  yards  altitude,  so  we 
offered  a  good  target.  I  came  back  with  six  pieces  of 
shell  in  my  machine. 

As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  we  began  to  see  convoys  on 
the  road  and  here  and  there  detachments  of  troops.  Our 
patrol  leader  began  to  go  down  and  presently  we  found 
ourselves  at  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground. 
They  stopped  using  the  cannon  and  began  using  machine 
guns  on  us,  of  which  variety  I  had  twenty  when  I 
returned.  We  all  dived  down  on  some  troops,  emptying 
our  guns  into  them  and  then  straightening  out  while  our 
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machine  gunners  in  back,  shot.  The  troops  dispersed  and 
all  the  drivers  of  the  convoys  jumped  and  ran  for  the  open 
fields.  Suddenly  I  saw  Charles  Kenwood’s  machine  begin 
going  straight  down  and  was  lost  sight  of.  We  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  to  him  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  all  felt  pretty  bad.  We  spent  a  month  without  any 
news  and  then  someone  told  us  that  the  American  Red 
Cross  had  a  bureau  for  looking  up  missing  men.  We 
went  to  Paris  and  found  that  “Chuck”  was  a  prisoner  and 
unwounded.  They  had  his  address  and  each  month  we 
are  sending  him  40  marks  and  two  packages  of  food. 
It  is  a  great  relief  to  think  that  there  is  some  organiza¬ 
tion  to  look  after  prisoners,  and  to  let  your  family  know 
what  has  become  of  you. 

The  Red  Cross  is  an  integral  part  of  the  war  life  in 
France,  and  one  has  only  to  be  here  to  see  what  it  is 
doing  for  the  army  and  the  civilian  life.  Each  day 
streams  of  refugees  go  by  us.  Driven  from  their  homes 
with  nothing  but  what  they  can  carry  and  no  where  to 
go.  At  Paris  there  are  big  canteens  running  day  and 
night  where  the  refugees  can  get  clothes  and  something 
to  eat;  and  all  over  southern  France  there  are  stations  to 
take  care  of  the  people  when  they  arrive  there  from  the 
devastated  districts. 

On  returning  to  the  front  from  a  permission,  I  arrived 
at  a  small  town  which  was  a  somewhat  important  center 
for  military  transportation.  My  squadron  was  40  miles 
away  and  I  had  to  telephone  for  an  automobile  to  come 
and  get  me.  It  took  two  hours  to  get  connections  and 
the  machine  did  not  arrive  until  four  hours  after  that.  I 
had  no  place  to  eat  and  was  wondering  what  to  do  to 
pass  the  time  when  I  saw  a  tent  with  a  Red  Cross  sign. 
I  went  in  and  found  two  nice  old  men  who  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  lived  near  where  I  went  to  college. 

They  gave  me  hot  chocolate,  bread  and  cheese  and  I 
had  an  interesting  time  until  the  car  arrived.  While  we 
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were  talking,  a  telegram  arrived  saying  “Prepare  for  900 
refugees  at  nine  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.”  A  little 
while  afterward  30  women  and  children  came  in,  of  whom 
10  were  nuns  from  a  convent.  They  had  had  nothing  to 
eat,  and  were  extremely  happy  when  they  found  the  can¬ 
teen  where  they  could  have  something  to  eat,  and  rest. 

So  it  goes ;  and  I  could  cite  numerous  instances  where 
the  Red  Cross  has  entered  into  my  life  at  the  front  and 
been  a  great  aid.  One  night  especially;  I  arrived  at 
Chalons-un-Marne  at  9  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  had  to 
wait  there  until  4  in  the  morning  for  my  train.  It  was 
raining  and  cold  and  I  was  miserably  wondering  where 
to  go,  when  I  saw  a  sign  “Cantine  Franco-Americaine.” 
I  followed  along  into  a  row  of  big  buildings  and  found 
the  finest  canteen  I  had  seen  in  France.  There  were 
rest  rooms,  writing  rooms,  sleeping  rooms  and  a  fine 
place  to  eat  or  get  hot  chocolate,  and  wonder  of  wonders, 
10  American  ladies.  I  was  there  in  French  uniform  and 
they  did  not  know  I  was  an  American,  but  as  soon  as  I 
told  them,  we  had  a  great  reunion;  and  Mr.  Buck,  the 
director  of  the  canteen,  came  out  and  we  began  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  has  lasted  ever  since.  Every  time  I  returned 
to  Chalons  I  always  had  dinner  with  Mr.  Buck  and  one 
of  the  ladies.  Since  then  the  Germans  have  almost 
destroyed  Chalons  with  bombs  but  none  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  injured.  I  have  since  lost  touch  with  them  all 
but  I  shall  never  forget  them,  and  the  exigencies  at  the 
front  will  no  doubt  throw  us  together  again.  Anything 
I  can  say  or  do  to  help  the  Red  Cross  I  will  certainly  do 
with  pleasure  as  they  have  been  a  bright  part  of  my  life 
and  the  lives  of  many  others  at  the  front. 

I  must  close.  I  thank  you  again  for  your  kindness, 
and  remember  me  to  the  friends  in  the  family. 

As  ever  your  friend, 

Marion  Kyle. 

Escadrille  Breguet  117, 

Postal  Section  228. 
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The  following  letter  from  G.  A.  Kyle ,  of  Portland ,  Chief 
Engineer  in  charge  of  construction  of  the  Chinese 
Government  Railways ,  who  was  captured  by  Chinese 
bandits,  tells  of  his  experience  in  a  letter  to  his  zvife 
in  this  city.  Mr.  Kyle  is  the  father  of  Marion  and 
Hugh  P.  Kyle,  who  are  in  the  Government  Service 
overseas. 

My  Dear  Wife  : 

Your  thoughtful  and  uplifting  letter  of  the  13th  of  May 
was  received  and  I  am  ashamed  not  to  have  answered 
sooner.  Life  in  the  Orient  seems  to  be  so  fully  occupied, 
and  time  seems  to  fly  so  fast  that  one  does  not  realize 
its  flight.  Time  and  events  crowd  each  other  so  closely, 
that  one’s  private  affairs  seem  insignificant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  world  incidents.  But  even  at  that,  the 
Kyle  family  have  managed,  without  any  apparent  effort 
on  their  part,  to  keep  themselves  before  the  public,  which 
is  quite  a  feat  in  these  tense  and  terrible  times. 

Last  night  I  entertained  the  Catholic  Bishop,  who  was 
responsible  for  my  release  from  the  bandits ;  he  went  out 
and  talked  to  them  in  the  mountains  at  graet  personal 
discomfort  and  danger.  I  had  all  the  parties  that  were 
instrumental  in  securing  my  release  to  a  Chinese  dinner 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 

I  am  feeling  better  than  I  did  before  I  was  with  the 
bandits,  and  do  not  think  that  any  permanent  damage, 
I  can  discover,  was  done  to  my  constitution,  although 
the  experience  at  the  time  was  far  from  pleasant,  I 
assure  you. 

When  they  captured  us,  two  of  the  robbers  shot  point 
blank  at  Mr.  Purcell  and  myself,  at  a  distance  of  not 
over  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  one  of  the  bullets  went 
through  the  shoulder  of  both  coats  that  I  was  wearing 
at  the  time.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  bandits,  the  day  that  Purcell  escaped,  the  soldiers 
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had  us  surrounded  and  they  fought  from  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the  evening ;  we  were  lying 
flat  all  day  to  keep  under  partial  cover  while  the  bullets 
were  flying  thick  and  fast  around  us.  After  it  got  dark 
the  bandits,  with  their  nineteen  prisoners,  made  a  break 
through  the  encircling  line  of  soldiers,  became  broken  up 
into  small  bands,  and  lost  Purcell  and  seventeen  of  their 
Chinese  prisoners  in  their  efforts  to  escape;  the  band  of 
nine  bandits  who  were  with  me,  held  on  to  me  like  grim 
death,  while  the  soldiers  were  firing  on  us  continually, 
the  bullets  flying  uncomfortably  near  me  each  time.  I 
tried  twice  to  escape  but  did  not  succeed.  I  was  with 
them  just  thirty  days  after  that  time,  making  fifty-two 
days  in  all  with  the  bandits. 

I  was  all  alone  with  them  after  that,  and  could  only 
speak  a  few  words  of  Chinese.  We  lived  on  Chinese  food 
and  it  was  not  very  clean  nor  palatable ;  the  worst  ordeal 
was  the  filth,  dirt  and  vermin  with  which  most  all  the 
Chinese  people  are  afflicted ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  mind 
much,  only  it  keeps  them  busy  picking  the  vermin  off 
their  clothing. 

We  traveled  every  night  from  ten  to  forty  miles,  and 
slept  in  the  day  time,  in  the  dark,  damp  and  filthy  Chinese 
houses ;  I  did  not  see  any  daylight  the  whole  of  the  thirty 
days  that  I  was  alone  with  the  bandits. 

Before  the  day  of  the  battle  on  March  the  25th  we 
had  some  communications  with  our  friends  through  mes¬ 
sengers  ;  but  afterwards  I  was  allowed  to  receive  only  one 
letter  during  the  whole  thirty  days  I  was  alone  with  them. 
They  treated  me  fairly  well  from  their  standpoint,  espe¬ 
cially  the  leader ;  but  some  of  the  younger  ones  were  con¬ 
tinually  threatening  me,  snapping  their  rifles  and  auto¬ 
matic  revolvers  in  my  face,  and  telling  me  that  if  my 
friends  did  not  comply  with  their  demands  they  would 
kill  me.  This,  with  the  dirt,  filth,  vermin,  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  situation,  made  the  experience  very  strenu¬ 
ous  and  nerve  racking;  but  thanks  to  a  good  constitu- 
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tion  and  a  philosophical  mind,  I  managed  to  pull  through 
in  good  shape  both  mentally  and  physically ;  and  am  now 
as  good  as  ever. 

I  had  a  full  beard  when  I  returned  to  Pekin,  and  was 
told  that  I  looked  like  Andrew  Carnegie.  I  have  been 
quite  a  noted  character  since  my  return,  as  all  Amer¬ 
icans  and  English  were  very  much  interested  in  my  un¬ 
usual  experience.  I  have  been  interviewed  numbers  of 
times  by  newspaper  men,  both  of  the  Orient  and  America, 
and  a  full  history  of  the  case  has  appeared  in  many  of 
the  papers  and  magazines.  I  shall  one  day  write  a  book 
of  my  experience  when  I  have  the  time,  and  give  the  full 
details  to  the  world. 

I  expect  to  start  for  home  about  the  first  of  December, 
and  arrive  there  about  the  first  of  the  year,  unless  some¬ 
thing  different  occurs  out  here.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
see  you  and  to  feel  myself  on  good  American  soil  once 

more. 

G.  A.  Kyle. 


To  Mrs.  G.  A.  Kyle ,  from  her  second  son: 

Dear  Mother: 

As  you  will  see,  I  am  still  O.  K.  and  anxious  to  get 
at  the  Kaiser,  but  have  not  had  much  chance  yet ;  I  am 
working  in  the  camouflage  department  of  the  army  and 
enjoy  it  very  much. 

I  was  in  Paris  a  week  or  so  ago  and  had  a  grand  time : 
I  took  some  troops  up  to  the  front  and  on  the  wav  back 
I  stopped  in  “the  city  beautiful”  for  four  days.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  all  they  say  of  it ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  modern 
city  in  France.  It  certainly  is  a  good  place  to  spend 
money.  I  spent  all  I  had  so  quickly  that  I  am  trying 
yet  to  find  what  became  of  it.  The  long  range  guns  were 
still  bombarding  the  city  while  I  was  there ;  but  whenever 
the  people  hear  a  shell  go  off  with  a  great  explosion,  they 
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laugh  and  say,  “oh!  la,  la,”  which  is  about  the  same  as 
“I  should  worry.” 

You  want  to  say  to  all  those  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  German  atrocities  committed  against  the  Belgians, 
were  as  bad  as  was  given  out,  that  it  is  all  true,  and  then 
some;  I  saw  a  little  girl  who  had  her  hand  cut  of?  by  a 
German  soldier.  I  met  a  Belgian  soldier  who  told  me 
that  his  wife  and  children  had  been  mutilated  unspeak¬ 
ably  and  then  killed  by  the  brutes ;  things  have  happened 
that  are  too  terrible  to  tell ;  more  than  enough  to  make 
any  soldier  long  to  go  after  the  Boche  and  put  them  out 
of  business  forever. 

Well,  good-bye,  mother,  don’t  worry  about  me,  I  am 
as  right  as  can  be. 

Corporal  Hugh  P.  Kyle. 


From  “Somewhere  in  France fi  comes  a  letter  of  interest 
from  the  son  of  Dr.  John  H.  Boyd  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  describing  in  a  very  interesting  and 
amusing  way  the  quaintness  of  a  “real  live  chateau  in 
Sunny  France.”  Following  is  the  letter  of  Lieut. 
Thomas  Hewry  Boyd,  Company  “F,”  364th  In¬ 
fantry,  to  his  wife: 

Somewhere  in  France,  Sept.  5th. 

I  will  start  a  letter  though  I  can’t  say  how  far  it  will 
get.  We  are  on  the  move  now,  which  is  all  right  only  we 
don’t  get  very  far.  We  left  our  home  of  the  last  five 
weeks  with  all  our  valuables  that  we  didn’t  throw  away, 
on  our  backs,  and  started  out  to  see  France  on  foot.  We 
didn’t  get  very  far,  and  luckily,  too,  as  the  packs  were 
terrible  in  weight.  The  biggest  one  in  the  company, 
including  rifle,  weighed  105  pounds.  Mine  was  far  from 
that  but  I  had  too  much.  We  are  all  traveling  much 
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lighter  now,  but  it  hurts  every  time  I  throw  anything 
away ;  in  fact  it  took  a  hike  and  a  sore  back  to  make  me 
do  it,  but  go  it  did.  Now  I  am  down  to  bedrock  but  IVe 
still  got  a  heavy  load. 

Unfortunately  I  took  F  Company  over  a  short  cut  and 
got  to  our  destination  45  minutes  before  the  rest.  I  did 
this  by  knowing  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  for  my  trouble 
was  speedily  appointed  billeting  officer  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  getting  everyone  a  place  to  sleep.  If  you 
think  it  is  easy,  march  800  men  into  a  French  village  at 
5  :30  p.  m.  and  get  them  fed  and  a  place  to  sleep  before 
darkness  makes  moving  impossible.  It  couldn’t  be  done  at 
all  if  it  were  not  that  the  towns  are  all  organized  for  such 
a  thing.  The  first  to  visit  Monsieur  le  Maire,  and  he 
tells  you  what  places  and  where  and  how  many  are  avail¬ 
able  ;  then  the  only  stunt  is  to  find  the  places.  One  thing 
the  job  did  for  me,  I  noticed  on  the  list  “Chateau,  3  offi¬ 
cers,”  and  grabbed  that  off  for  Company  F,  so  that  the 
captain,  Cutler  and  I,  are  in  a  real  live  chateau  in  sunny 
France.  You’ve  viewed  many  a  chateau  from  the  out¬ 
side  and  read  about  them,  but  you’ve  never  lived  in  one 
and  that’s  where  I  beat  you.  My  ideas  about  one  are 
different  now  and  you  haven’t  missed  much.  The  best 
part  is  the  park,  probably  5-10  acres,  surrounded  by  a  big 
stone  fence  with  a  big  iron  entrance  gate.  The  stream 
runs  through  it  with  nymphs  playing  on  the  banks  in  the 
shape  of  doughboys  washing  their  feet.  In  front  of  the 
house  is  a  big  formal  garden  run  to  seed.  The  big  lawns 
are  run  down  too.  The  house  is  a  very  large  one,  square 
and  four  stories  high,  with  a  wide  porch  and  benches 
where  we  sit  out  and  smoke  and  talk  (having  lots  of 
time  for  that  in  the  army).  Still  it  is  thus  if  we  ever  do 
get  the  time.  Behind  the  house  are  pasture,  stables,  etc., 
now  all  deserted  save  for  one  lone  cow  and  chickens.  In 
past  times  it  must  have  been  a  fine  place,  but  it  is  all 
deserted  now. 
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No  men  here,  but  four  generations  of  womenfolk;  an 
old,  old  Madame  who  sits  up  by  a  window  and  sews  all 
the  time,  and  Fve  never  heard  her  speak  a  word ;  Madame 
and  her  daughter,  possibly  25  or  26,  then  the  cutest  little 
girl,  aged  six,  who  plays  with  us  whenever  we  come 
around.  She’s  the  only  clean  child  I’ve  seen  in  France. 
They  are  very  superior  people,  and  Mile,  speaks  English 
a  little.  The  little  girl  is  the  daughter  of  a  son  (brother 
of  Mademoiselle)  who  was  killed  in  1914  at  the  Marne. 
Madame  is  her  grandmother,  and  the  old  Madame  her 
great-grandmother.  That  will  give  all  the  relationships. 
The  little  girl’s  mother  died  la  t  year.  There  are  three 
other  boys.  One  an  aviator,  captain,  another  a  doctor  in 
the  army,  and  the  last  a  prisoner  in  Germany  for  two  years. 
Quite  an  interesting  place,  all  right.  Our  rooms  are 
exceedingly  large  with  a  ceiling  fifteen  feet  high,  I 
guess.  The  bed  is  massive  with  a  big  red  canopy, 
a  la  Louis  XIV  stuff,  and  a  big  crucifix  made  of  silver, 
and  if  it  ever  falls  on  me  during  the  night  I’ll  be  a  cas¬ 
ualty  all  right.  The  antique  furniture  and  candlesticks 
would  make  your  mouth  water.  Around  all  the  rooms  are 
wonderful  old  steel  engravings  of  famous  French  events ; 
and  nude  women  seem  to  have  been  the  taste  of  whoever 
chose  the  statuary  and  pictures.  There  is  a  whole  room 
full  of  pen  and  ink  pictures  that  I  would  like  to  have, 
done  by  Mademoiselle,  who  must  be  very  clever.  One 
called  “The  Soldier’s  Dream”  is  wonderful,  but  I  won’t 
describe  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  only  a  dream  from 
an  American  soldier’s  viewpoint. 

Also  Madame  has  shown  us  a  lot  of  old  prints  and  pass¬ 
ports  issued  during  the  French  Revolution  and  signed  by 
Robespierre  and  others,  showing  that  they  were  impor¬ 
tant  people  then,  too.  Mile’s  fiance  is  a  major,  and  was 
here  yesterday,  but  seems  to  have  left  us,  and  I  haven’t 
seen  her  today  and  maybe  she  went  too.  The  little  girl 
didn’t  know  the  family  news  today,  as  we  pumped  her 
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with  little  satisfaction.  Now  this  is  the  nice  part  of  the 
story.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  in  great  dis-repair. 
The  floor  sags  in  a  dangerous  way.  All  I  hope  is  that 
it  doesn’t  go  through  while  I  am  here.  It  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  have  lived  in  a  real  chateau.  It  is  called  that  on 
the  map,  and  everyone  here  calls  it  “The  Chateau.”  All 
I  need  now  is  a  dugout  and  I  will  have  done  France 
completely.  I  will  get  that  soon  enough,  no  doubt, 
although  we  are  held  up  now  for  some  unknown  reason. 

Besides  being  billeting  officer  I  was  detailed  to  get  an 
officers’  mess  going,  and  I  have  a  peach.  We  have  a 
very  attractive  place  with  a  private  kitchen,  so  we  installed 
our  own  cooks,  furnishing  our  own  light  and  waiters,  and 
life  is  really  very  nice.  We  are  not  doing  very  much 
but  resting,  and  a  little  drill  or  exercise  to  keep  in  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  the  men  loaf,  but  with 
only  three  officers  with  the  Company  we  seem  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  all  the  time. 


The  following  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  McKay, 
of  750  Mirimar  Place,  Portland,  from  a  Canadian 
friend  who  is  nozv  held  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  The 
regiment  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  Winnipeg 
90th  Rifles.  During  the  North  West  Rebellion  of 
1885,  the  Indians  named  them  the  uLittle  Black 
Devils ”  and  this  regiment  is  still  known  by  that 
name.  Pvt.  Wilson  refers  to  the  “Little  Black 
Devils ”  in  the  following  letter : 
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Kriegsgefangenenlager 

Friedrichsfeld  (bei  Wesel), 


(Rhld.) 


Volci  nton  adresse: 


N9.  Mle  6.  J.fZ  ST  Baraque  J.2,  r  Sr.  •  /ft 
Camp  des  Prisonniers  de  guerre 


Friedrichsfeld  (bei  Wesel,  Rheinland). 


Ues  indications  ci-dessus  sont  A  reproduire  dans  l’adresse  de  la  reponse 


September  9. 


Mrs.  W.  A.  McKay, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Dear  Lady: 

Thanks  ever  so  much  for  your  kind  letter,  which 
reached  me  yesterday.  What  a  long  time  it  takes  for  a 
brief  to  come.  My  heart  gave  one  big  jump  when  I  read 
that  you  were  going  to  continue  sending  my  packets.  I 
say  “my”  because  I  am  the  only  Canadian  on  this  working 
party.  You  don’t  know  how  much  we  appreciate  a  packet. 
Will  you  please  add  a  box  or  bottle  of  Sacharine  Tablets; 
they  would  last  longer  and  be  more  economic  than  sugar. 
I  might  tell  you  tea  and  milk  are  now  a  decidedly  scarce 
article  with  me  and  I  can  only  rely  on  my  good  Canadian 
friends  to  pull  me  through  this  awful  term  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  I  have  been  a  prisoner  over  two  years,  seven 
(7)  months  of  which  I  spent  in  a  hospital.  I  was  severely 
torn  up  with  schrapnel,  a  piece  1  inch  long  going  through 
the  right  thigh,  striking  the  bone,  which  stopped  its  travel, 
taking  off  a  slight  sliver  of  bone,  the  wound  just  missed 
the  groin.  I  have  a  bullet  wound  in  my  head  and  was 
slightly  gassed,  but  still  the  “Little  Black  Devils”  held  on 
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like  grim  death  until  absolutely  surrounded.  Oh !  what 
a  sight  our  trenches  were  after  the  almost  four  days 
bombardment,  the  poor  lads  torn  and  blown  to  pieces, 
dead  all  around.  The  dugouts  were  full  of  badly  wounded 
and  dead  men.  The  gas  was  very  deadly.  If  our  be¬ 
loved  Col.  O’Grady  could  only  have  seen  us,  he  would,  I 
am  sure,  have  been  satisfied  with  his  old  regiment.  I 
have  never  read  an  account  of  the  fight  (papers  being 
forbidden  the  prisoners)  so  really  I  never  knew  what 
happened  on  our  right  and  left  flanks,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  we  were  sticking  it  all  alone,  with  no 
reinforcements.  Well,  I  suppose  this  is  my  luck,  so  must 
keep  on  sticking  it  out.  I  nearly  went  “west”  on  three 
occasions  in  the  hospital,  but  the  German  doctors  pulled 
me  through.  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  in  their  praise ; 
they  are  very  skillful  and  I  have  only  them  to  thank  for 
being  alive  at  all,  but  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  end 
of  this  great  terror,  then  when  we  do  return  we  will  eat 
everything  there  is  to  eat.  Am  pleased  to  tell  you  the  Red 
Cross  Society  is  doing  their  best  for  us.  I  would  like  to 
write  you  a  longer  letter,  but  am  sorry  I  can  not  spare 
the  time  just  now.  Please  tell  them  all  I  am  as  well  as 
can  be  expected.  I  will  be  so  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Please  write  me  a  long  letter.  Remember  me  to  Capt. 
Morley  and  tell  him  to  write.  I  am. 

Most  sincerely. 

Private  Thos.  Wilson. 


An  interesting  letter  from  William  Scott,  a  member  of 
the  Hdqt.  Detachment ,  166th  Field  Artillery  Brigade, 
written  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  A.  Scott,  632  Tilla¬ 
mook  Street ,  in  which  he  enclosed  a  greeting  from 
King  George  to  the  American  soldiers  on  their  way 
to  France.  It  is  as  follows : 
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WINDSOR  CASTLE 


^tyC4_  ck^.^6-  -2>  -W^/C  cAw^«  OveZru^.^ 

n ~~~f.  W^ZZ^,  ~o*~  JtyMtZZ^ 

(?4£  %^U^~  'tfc-  ps*L*JC--<Z<*-ttbs 

'<£o^  Ajusn^a^ 

JYU,  jtCL^  <r*~JC r>^^~  ^rjCr 

/XZ^L  Jtetr 

ztfju  O^^dL 
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It  is  interesting  to  know  that  his  regiment  is  located 
near  a  very  beautiful  summer  resort,  where  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  used  to  stay  part  of  the  time,  but  that 
is  now  utilized  as  a  hospital  for  American  soldiers. 

He  closes  his  letter  by  saying : 

I  would  certainly  like  a  taste  of  the  jelly  and  preserves 
you  are  making  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  an  order  to  have 
things  sent  over  and  I  should  hate  to  ask  it  anyway,  as 
they  need  every  inch  of  room  in  the  ships  to  bring  over 
necessary  supplies.  We  will  just  let  Christmas  slide  by 
this  year  because  of  this  fact. 

Please  send  me  a  letter  or,  if  you  want  to,  a  wee  check 
would  be  just  right.  Heaps  of  love, 


Will. 


Rouse  Simmons ,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Simmons , 
of  495  Heights  Terrace,  who  has  spent  the  past  win¬ 
ter  months  on  the  Italian- Austrian  front  and  who  is 
now  an  officer  in  the  32nd  Brigade  of  the  French 
Artillery,  serving  in  the  Rheimes  sector,  writes  the 
following  letter: 

Somewhere  in  Italy,  Jan.  16,  1918. 

Dear  Mother: 

At  last  I  am  really  at  the  front  and  the  seemingly  end¬ 
less  waiting  is  ending.  I  am  writing  this  by  a  candle  in 
an  old  deserted  farmer’s  hut  and,  although  I’m  pretty 
tired  tonight,  I’ve  got  such  a  lot  to  tell  you  about,  that  I 
suppose  I’ll  sacrifice  a  little  sleep  to  do  it. 

Two  days  ago  I  was  permanently  assigned  to  Ambu¬ 
lance  No.  3  and  yesterday  the  orderly  brought  orders  for 
the  first  six  cars  to  come  up  here  for  immediate  work. 
We  were  to  relieve  a  small  British  detachment  of  six  cars 
which  had  been  here  for  a  month.  Accordingly  we  packed 
up,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  section  still  on  “repos”  at 
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Dolo,  and  arrived  here  last  night.  We  are  fixed  up  fairly 
well,  having  good  meals  at  our  main  evacuating  hospital 
(a  distributing  first-aid  station)  and  living  here  where 
we  have  one  smoky  peasant  fireplace  for  heat.  Of  course 
we  are  out  of  range  of  any  ordinary  shell-fire  back  here. 
We  can  tell  that  the  war  is  still  going,  though,  when  the 
windows  keep  rattling  all  night  from  the  shell  explosions 
in  the  distance. 

This  is  no  blood  and  thunder  letter  but  I  just  want  you 
to  know  that  I’ve  seen  more  of  the  first-named  article 
today  than  I’ve  ever  seen  before  in  my  life.  Work  started 
off  with  a  rush  this  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  and  we 
were  all  called  out  in  the  fog  and  slush  for  our  first 
ambulance  work.  There  is  no  use  in  my  detailing  each 
trip  for  you.  All  I  need  to  say  is  that  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  steadily  all  day  right  up  until  starting  this  letter, 
and  it’s  10  p.  m.  now.  I  had  a  few  rather  interesting 
experiences,  although  they  may  seem  rather  gruesome  to 
you,  I’ll  take  the  chance  and  be  truthful  about  it. 

This  is  my  first  experience  with  wounded,  but  even 
after  only  one  day’s  experience  I’m  already  getting  used 
to  it.  It’s  easy  to  follow  the  example  of  the  soldiers. 
They  handle  “blesses”  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  pieces 
of  cord-wood. 

In  the  first  place  our  waiting  room  and  also  dining 
room  is  right  next  to  the  dressing  room,  which  is  always 
filled  with  first-aid  cases.  And  this  doesn’t  give  an 
exactly  cheerful  atmosphere  to  the  place.  The  wounded 
are  continually  being  brought  in  and  carried  out,  and  as 
most  of  them  have  been  lying  in  the  trenches  from  ten 
to  forty-eight  hours,  they  are  usually  in  the  advanced 
stages  and  are  not  “nice  to  look  at.”  Gas  gangrene, 
which  blackens  the  flesh  and  puffs  out  the  skin,  included 
with  a  raving  delirium,  are  just  a  few  of  the  details.  No 
one  around  the  hospital  seems  to  mind  it  a  bit,  but  if  I 
should  meet  anyone  that  wanted  to  see  the  so-called 
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“horrors  of  war”  at  first  hand,  I’d  simply  show  him  the 
waiting  room  of  a  first-aid  hospital.  Here  you  can  get 
everything  at  a  glance.  Today  our  six  cars  handled 
sixty-one  cases,  among  them  being  two  Austrians  with 
three-day  old  wounds.  One  of  the  Austrians  was  a  Jap! 
No  one  could  explain  it,  but  there  he  was  as  plain  as  day ! 
The  only  explanation  is  that  he  was  merely  a  naturalized 
Austrian  or  Hungarian.  The  other  Austrian,  who  looked 
like  he  was  due  to  “cash  in”  any  time,  was  just  a  boy. 
He  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  sixteen  years  old  at 
the  most. 

Just  about  dark  when  I  was  beginning  to  think  that 
work  was  through  for  the  day,  I  was  called  to  take  three 
“couches”  (lying-down  or  stretcher  cases)  to  a  receiving 
hospital  about  twenty  kilometers  away.  So  the  Ford  and 
I,  along  with  the  three  couches  who  were  all  raving  in 
Italian  cuss  words  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  went  out  in 
utter  blackness,  down-pouring  rain  and  a  foot  of  slush. 

It  was  a  nice  little  party,  believe  me !  It  almost  gave 
me  the  “willies”  I  can  tell  you,  to  go  along  a  deserted, 
dark  road  with  these  “blesses”  raving  away.  But  that 
wasn’t  the  worst !  When  we  got  to  the  hospital,  a  priest 
came  down  to  inspect  the  men.  When  he  saw  I  had 
three,  he  said  he  was  sorry  but  there  was  only  room  for 
two  more.  I  groaned,  thinking  that  I  would  have  about 
forty  kms.  more  to  go  before  dinner,  but  just  at  that 
minute  the  situation  was  saved — a  stretcher  came  by 
with  an  absolutely  fresh  corpse  on  it.  They  hadn’t  even 
covered  the  poor  fellow  up  and,  at  first  sight,  it  surely 
gave  me  a  shock.  But  the  priest  beamed  all  over  and 
turned  to  me  with  a  look  of  relief.  “There’s  the  place 
for  the  extra  man,”  he  said,  so  I  got  away  at  last ! 

Contrary  to  the  usual  names  given  to  ambulances, 
according  to  various  A.  F.  S.  books  I  have  read,  my  car 
is  far  from  having  any  of  the  ordinary  romantic  titles. 
It  is  nothing  but  an  obstinate,  balky,  wheezing,  little,  old 
Ford,  with  a  regular  consumptive  cough.  A.  R.  C.  No.  3, 
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No.  83  in  the  group,  and  according  to  the  nameplate,  it 
was  donated  by  the  “New  York  Clearing  House”  (you 
can’t  get  anything  less  romantic  than  that)  “for  the  use 
of  the  allies.” 

The  day  before  we  came  to  the  front  I  got  permission 
from  the  chief  to  go  to  Venice  and  spent  the  day  there 
in  “doing  the  town.”  I  went  through  St.  Mark’s,  the 
Doges  Palace,  rode  in  a  gondola  all  over  the  place,  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  I  didn’t  miss  anything  of  interest.  Saw 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Rialto,  Grand  Canal,  Campanille, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  had  a  good  time  in  the  bargain.  Of  course 
lots  of  things  were  closed  to  visitors  on  account  of  the 
war,  but  that  was  to  be  expected.  For  instance,  all  the 
valuable,  historic  and  interesting  things  in  St.  Mark’s 
have  either  been  taken  away  or  absolutely  surrounded  by 
sandbag  and  masonry  protection  against  air  bombs.  The 
German  “Gothas”  raided  the  town  while  I  was  there  but 
did  no  damage  at  all.  I  was  in  a  bookstore  getting  a 
magazine  when  the  siren  warned  us  that  the  Boches  were 
coming.  We  all  rushed  out  on  the  big  open  square,  after 
helping  the  shopkeeper  put  up  his  iron  shutters.  About 
ten  Italian  Capronis  were  in  the  air  by  that  time  and  they 
scared  the  German  planes  away  without  hardly  a  struggle. 
Three  bombs  were  dropped,  but  they  all  exploded  in  the 
water  and  no  harm  was  done. 

By  the  way,  when  I  went  through  St.  Mark’s  the  guide 
steered  me  out  of  there  right  straight  into  a  “glass”  fac¬ 
tory.  Of  course  you  know  about  the  famous  hand-made 
Venetian  glassware  and  Mosaic  work.  I  went  through 
the  factory  and  saw  the  whole  process  and  it  impressed  me 
very  much.  Absolutely  everything  was  done  by  hand 
and  the  results  were  marvelous.  Later  on  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  went  back  and  bought  two  little  vases  which  are 
being  sent  to  you.  The  salesman  guaranteed  safe  delivery 
so  I  took  a  chance. 

Am  too  tired  to  write  more  tonight. 

Your  affectionate  son,  Rouse. 
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Lt.-Col.  George  H.  Kelly  sees  France  from  motor  car. 
Portland  lumberman  now  overseas  with  20th  En¬ 
gineers,  Forestry,  gives  graphic  account  of  motor 
trip  across  Northern  and  Eastern  France. 

Lieut.  Col.  George  H.  Kelly  of  Portland,  with  the  Twentieth 
Engineers  (forestry)  in  France  and  who  now  is  attached  to  regi¬ 
mental  headquarters,  finds  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  which 
take  him  to  the  various  forestry  outfits  located  throughout 
France,  most  interesting  views  of  the  country.  His  travels  are 
told  in  letters  of  recent  date  written  to  Mrs.  Kelly  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  are  residing  at  521  Vista  Ave. 

France,  August  13,  1918. 

My  Dear  Ones  : 

July  30th  I  left  here  for  a  two  weeks’  trip  in  Eastern 
and  Northeastern  France  for  an  inspection  of  our  various 
operations  and  also  to  decide  whether  some  forests  we 
have  acquired  should  be  exploited  at  this  time. 

We  (Major  R.  A.  Johnson  and  I),  left  early  in  the 
morning  in  a  Winton  seven  passenger  limousine  which 
has  been  assigned  to  me  and  which  proved  to  he  most 
comfortable.  We  first  visited  one  of  the  largest  American 
supply  depots  where  there  were  several  hundreds  of 
miles  of  trackage,  miles  of  warehouses  and  thousands  of 
men.  Here  also  is  located  the  American  Military  Prison, 
a  big  lot  of  wooden  barracks  surrounded  by  a  very  high 
barbed  wire  fence.  All  the  “Hard  Boiled”  prisoners 
(bad  eggs)  who  are  up  for  long  sentences  are  sent  here. 
Also  thousands  of  Boche  prisoners  are  sent  here  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  classification  as  to  trade,  character  of 
work,  etc.,  and  then  they  are  sent  out  where  they  can 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  We  have  here,  also,  the 
largest  ice  and  refrigeration  plant  in  France.  We  went 
on  in  the  afternoon  and  stayed  over  night  in  a  little 
village  where  we  have  a  mill.  In  the  village  square,  is  a 
monument  stating  that  this  is  the  exact  geographical 
center  of  France.  In  this  hotel  I  slept  in  the  “Indian” 
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room  in  a  bed  that  had  the  biggest  canopy  over  it  I 
have  ever  seen. 

In  the  morning  I  was  wakened  by  at  least  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  bugle  calls  and  found  that  the  place  was  full  of 
infantry  who  had  just  arrived  that  night  from  the  U. 
S.  A.  After  a  good  breakfast  we  went  out  in  the  big 
oak  forest  we  are  cutting.  Sell  Stewart  is  in  charge 
here  and  I  had  a  nice  visit  with  him.  In  the  center  of 
the  forest  is  a  big  trial  gular  stone  table,  to  commemorate 
the  winning  of  the  forest  in  a  three-handed  poker  game 
by  the  Duke  of  Meillant,  from  two  other  dukes,  his 
neighbors,  who  owned  most  of  the  forest.  The  game 
was  played  on  the  spot  where  the  table  now  stands. 

We  went  on  a  few  miles  south  and  examined  a  nice 
forest  where  we  will  soon  put  in  a  mill.  Here  I  saw  a 
little  girl,  about  the  size  of  George,  with  a  herd  of  geese, 
at  least  a  hundred.  She  was  much  concerned  at  the  auto 
but  stuck  bravely  to  her  charges,  as  these  little  workers 
always  do.  We  saw  four  men  in  a  row,  one  following  the 
other,  mowing  wheat  with  scythes  and  women  following 
with  hand  rakes  and  binding  the  grain  by  hand.  Late 
that  evening  we  crossed  the  great  Saone  Valley,  rich  in 
grain  and  vines,  in  the  southern  part  of  old  Burgundy. 
At  sundown  we  came  to  and  crossed  the  great  gorge  of 
the  River  Aisne,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  picture  on  a  former 
trip.  It  was  too  late  to  get  another  picture  of  this 
wonderful  river,  so'  we  hurried  on  and  just  at  night  ar¬ 
rived  at  Lake  Nantua,  at  the  Swiss  border.  The  Alps 
slope  down  on  all  sides  of  the  lake,  which  is  three  miles 
long  and  one  mile  wide  and  very  beautiful. 

The  next  day  we  went  up  to  one  of  our  mills  in  the 
Alps  and  saw  some  fine  spruce  and  fir.  We  had  only 
been  sawing  here  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  the  logs  were 
large  and  fine  and  the  boys  were  doing  well.  We  have 
six  feet  of  snow  here  and  had  eighteen  inches  fall  in 
April. 
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We  went  on  north  and  took  lunch  at  an  operation  of 
ours  where  we  cut  right  up  to  the  Swiss  line ;  then  on 
to  a  beautiful  lake  and  summer  resort  where  we  stayed 
over  night  and  decided  on  a  site  for  a  new  operation. 
Then  next  day  on  to  a  new  mill  just  starting,  that  I  sent 
you  a  lot  of  pictures  of,  about  six  weeks  ago.  Just  be¬ 
fore  we  got  there,  a  big  British  plane  returning  from  a 
bombing  raid  on  Stuttgart,  got  lost  and  tried  to  make 
a  landing — they  landed  on  a  steep  hillside  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  went  down  into  the  river.  Two  lieutenants  were 
in  the  water  up  to  their  chins  seven  hours  before  help 
reached  them,  but  they  escaped  all  right. 

We  reached  a  big  town  the  next  day  and  remained 
over  night.  The  next  morning  as  we  were  leaving  we 
met  the  women  coming  into  the  town  with  milk.  They 
were  seated  on  little  three-wheeled  carts,  with  a  brake  on 
the  front  wheel  and  drawn  by  two  dogs.  They  were 
going  like  the  wind  and  it  was  surely  a  comical  sight. 

We  got  along  up  toward  the  frontier  of  Alsace  and 
had  lunch  at  a  little  village  where  the  hotel  had  no 
bread.  We  “bummed”  some  from  some  French  soldiers 
and  had  just  finished  our  lunch  when  up  came  a  big 
auto  with  five  or  six  Americans  in  it.  It  was  Burton 
Holmes,  the  great  lecturer  and  traveler.  You  remember 
we  used  to  see  his  travel  pictures  at  the  Sunset  Theater. 
He  has  been  taking  moving  pictures  along  the  front  and 
was  on  his  way  to  Italy. 

We  next  struck  the  Vosges  Mountains  where  we  saw 
Orrie  Johnson  and  had  a  couple  of  days  with  him.  Also 
Capt.  Horstkotle,  who  had  just  received  a  cable  announc¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  a  baby  girl.  We  struck  him  for  three 
bottles  of  wine  and  wished  it  had  been  twins. 

You  see  nothing  but  thousands  of  fine  American  sol¬ 
diers  here — as  good  as  any.  We  started  west  from  here 
and  came  to  one  of  our  saw  mills  that  the  Bodies  had 
been  bombing.  They  attacked  it  at  1 1 :30  one  night  while 
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the  night  shift  was  running,  but  the  boys  heard  the  planes 
coming  and  turned  out  all  the  lights.  One  of  the  bombs 
just  missed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  struck  in  the  catcher’s 
box  on  the  baseball  field  and  almost  ruined  the  diamond. 
This  made  the  boys  pretty  mad  and  if  they  ever  lay 
hands  on  the  Hun,  he  will  be  sorry  he  dropped  that 
bomb. 

I  went  south  next  day,  about  a  hundred  miles  and 
found  that  at  one  of  our  little  mills  the  boys  had  to  dig  a 
deep  well.  At  sixty  feet  in  the  limestone  rock  they 
found  a  cave.  In  it  was  an  old  tombstone  and  about  a 
quart  of  Roman  coins  of  the  1st  and  2nd  century.  Some 
gold  and  some  copper.  The  French  officials  took  them 
all  for  the  National  Museum,  that  is,  except  two,  which 
I  have. 

Love  to  all, 

George  H.  Kelly. 


Letter  No.  2 

France,  Sept.  2,  1918. 

My  Dear  Bertha  : 

I  left  Tours  on  August  15th  for  a  trip  to  the  Pyrennes 
Mountains,  which  lie  partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Spain. 
The  object  of  the  trip  was  to  examine  a  great  tract  of 
beech  timber  lying  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Pyrennes, 
and  which  the  French  desired  us  to  operate. 

Just  south  of  Tours  is  a  great  farming  country,  where 
much  grain  of  all  kinds  is  produced,  but  handled  and 
harvested  in  a  very  crude  way.  At  one  place  we  saw 
a  farmer  threshing  oats  with  an  old-fashioned  flail.  In 
another,  an  old  man  was  beating  out  the  grain  on  some 
flat  stones,  by  striking  small  bundles  of  the  grain  on  the 
rocks.  At  one  place  we  saw  a  bunch  of  women  cleaning 
the  grain  with  old-fashioned  fanning-mills  turned  with 
a  hand-crank.  All  over  this  region  are  big  windmills, 
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such  as  you  see  in  pictures  of  Holland,  and  these  are  used 
for  grinding  the  grain  into  flour  with  old-fashioned  burr 
stones. 

We  made  the  run  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  245  miles, 
in  seven  hours  and,  after  transacting  some  business 
there  during  the  afternoon,  went  to  the  Chapon  Fin, 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  restaurants  in  France.  We 
had  a  very  fine  dinner  and  then  went  to  the  hotel  and 
tried  to  sleep,  but  the  mosquitoes  would  not  let  us.  It 
reminded  me  of  Olallie  Mountain,  which  you  no  doubt 
remember.  The  Bordeaux  mosquito,  however,  does  not 
raise  a  bump  like  the  Oregon  mosquito,  but  merely  a 
red  blotch  like  a  very  large  flea  bite.  You  do  not  feel 
any  effect  until  about  twenty-four  hours  later  and  then 
they  begin  to  swell  up  and  burn.  For  a  real,  regular 
mosquito,  go  to  Bordeaux. 

From  there  we  went  to  Dax,  in  the  southern  part  of 
France,  famous  for  its  hot  baths,  fine  hotels  and  reputed 
to  be  the  place  where  Julius  Caesar  kept  his  harem.  We 
stayed  at  the  Hotel  Thermes,  built  over  a  big  hot  spring, 
and  at  this  time  this  hotel  contains  the  throne  and  court  of 
the  King  of  Montenegro,  w1k>  has  been,  as  you  know, 
driven  out  of  his  country  by  the  Austrians.  The  King  is 
a  fine  looking  old  fellow,  about  sixty  years  old,  rather 
heavily  built,  with  a  gray  beard  and  looks  like  a  prosperous 
banker  more  than  a  king.  At  this  hotel,  also  were  a 
lot  of  Serbian  refugees  of  apparently  some  rank  and 
importance  in  their  own  country.  The  dining  room  was 
full  of  them  and  after  a  good  dinner,  when  everyone 
was  feeling  good,  a  big,  tall  Serbian,  with  plenty  of 
whiskers,  came  over  to  our  table  to  thank  us  for  some 
cigarettes  we  had  sent  over  to  them.  I  told  him  about 
meeting  the  Serbian  mission  in  Washington  and  described 
to  him  a  good-looking  Serbian  officer  I  had  met  at 
the  time  and  who  had  lost  his  right  hand.  At  the 
mention  of  this,  the  old  man  grabbed  me  and  kissed  me 
on  both  cheeks,  and,  as  I  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  polite- 
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ness  and  in  order  to  uphold  my  reputation  as  a  kisser, 
I  not  only  kissed  him  but  all  the  other  Serbs  in  the 
dining  room,  including  one  good-looking  woman.  This 
made  Captain  Good,  who  was  with  me,  so  sick  that  he 
could  not  eat  any  breakfast  the  next  morning.  The  Serb 
told  us  that  167,000  young  men,  “the  flower  of  Serbia,” 
as  he  expressed  it,  had  died  from  starvation.  This  little 
country  has  certainly  had  much  to  endure. 

From  Dax  we  drove  to  Bayonne,  a  big  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Adour  River,  and  only  about  four  miles 
from  Biarritz,  the  finest  ocean  resort  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  We  did  not  stop  at  either  place,  but  went  direct 
to  Jean-Pied-de  Port,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  railroad 
in  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennes.  It  is  a  walled 
city  with  both  outer  and  inner  walls,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  post  cards  I  sent  you  about  a  week  ago.  The  houses 
here  are  all  dated  and  most  of  them  were  built  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  saw  a  few 
modern  (?)  houses  that  were  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  next  morning  we  drove  on  a  few  miles  further  to 
the  end  of  the  wagon  road,  where  we  took  four  mules  and 
a  pack  mule,  with  a  few  blankets,  a  little  food  and  five 
gallons  of  wine  and  started  up  the  Pyrennes.  The 
Pyrennes  look  exactly  like  the  Coast  Mountains  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  particularly  in  Marin  County,  except  that  they 
are  very  much  higher.  The  inhabitants  here  are  Basques 
and  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own.  As  they  are  of  Celtic 
origin,  like  myself,  I  had  very  little  trouble  in  making 
myself  understood.  Captain  Good,  who  accompanied  me, 
speaks  only  pure  Parisian  and  could  do  nothing  whatever 
with  the  Basques. 

We  finally  reached  the  summit  of  the  Pyrennes,  had  a 
couple  of  snapshots  taken  of  the  American  Army 
crossing  the  Pyrennes  on  mule  back  and  went  down  on 
the  south  side  about  three  miles  to  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
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There  was  a  house  there  inhabited  by  the  forest  guard, 
where  we  stayed  over  night.  A  fine  trout  stream  flows 
thro  the  tract,  but  we  did  not  have  time  to  fish  but  had  a 
fine  mess  of  trout  just  the  same,  procured  in  the  usual 
way  that  fishermen  get  them — by  purchase. 

There  is  about  100,000,000  feet  of  beech  in  this  forest 
and  we  expected  to-  cut  about  60,000,000  of  it,  but  decided 
the  proposition  was  too'  rough  and  remote  to  exploit  at 
this  time.  We  saw  eight  graves  of  French  soldiers  here 
who  were  killed  by  the  Spaniards  about  1812,  in  the  war 
with  Napoleon.  There  is  another  place  nearby  where 
about  fifty  more  are  buried. 

The  pack  saddle  that  they  packed  our  stuff  up  on  was 
a  curiosity  and  I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have 
had  Jean  see  it.  It  would  weigh  at  least  a  hundred 
pounds,  and,  instead  of  using  a  blanket,  it  was  quilted  on 
the  inside  with  long  sheep’s  wool  to  the  thickness  of  six 
or  eight  inches.  Then  the  whole  thing  was  covered  with 
calf  skin,  with  the  hair  on.  Altogether  it  was  about  as  big 
as  the  mule  that  carried  it. 

We  returned  the  next  day  to  Dax  and  then  started  on 
east  to  the  Auvergne  Mountains.  We  passed  thro  a 
tract  of  about  10,000  acres  of  pine  timber  that  had  just 
been  destroyed  by  a  forest  fire,  and  then  stopped  at  a 
little  village  for  dinner.  While  the  old  lady  was  preparing 
the  meal,  we  went  up  and  visited  the  old  cathedral. 
Under  all  of  the  slabs  at  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral 
were  buried  all  of  the  rich  and  famous  men  who  had 
ever  lived  in  the  little  town,  and  the  faithful  had  been 
walking  over  them  for  centuries. 

We  started  up  the  River  Lot  over  a  beautiful  highway, 
the  road  passing  through  six  tunnels  in  about  fifty  miles. 
In  every  little  spot  of  tillable  land  along  the  river  were 
fields  of  tobacco'  and  corn.  The  tobacco  was  the  first  I 
had  seen  in  France  and  the  corn  was  very  good.  This 
was  on  a  Saturday,  and  Saturday  seemed  to  be  wash  day 
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in  Lot  Valley.  What  especially  took  Captain  Good’s  eyes 
were  the  hundreds  of  barefoot  women,  with  their  clothes 
up  to  their  waists,  washing  the  clothes  in  the  river. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  washtub  or  clothesline.  They 
do  their  washing  in  the  river,  or  in  pools,  and  dry  their 
clothes  on  rocks  and  stones.  The  enclosed  postal  illus¬ 
trates  the  general  method,  but  this  particular  lot  of  wash¬ 
erwomen  were  standing  out  in  the  river.  Captain  Good 
could  not  refrain  from  turning  back  and  I  had  to  remind 
him  of  Lot’s  wife,  as  I  felt  he  might  be  turned  into  a  pillar 
of  salt. 

We  passed  thro  a  village  where  the  main  street  was 
blocked  by  a  steam  threshing  machine  operated  by  three 
or  four  old  men  and  a  dozen  women.  They  had  to  move 
the  outfit  before  we  could  get  by.  Further  along  we 
punctured  a  tire  right  in  front  of  a  big  stone  quarry, 
operated  by  Boche  prisoners,  about  100  of  them,  under 
the  charge  of  one  solitary  old  French  soldier.  To  one 
very  intelligent  looking  Boche,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  straw  boss  we  gave  the  latest  French  papers,  showing 
the  great  victories  that  the  allies  were  making,  and  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  much  which  way  it  went. 

From  there  we  went  to  Aurillac,  which  I  visited  last 
February  and  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  American 
soldier  who  had  ever  been  there.  This  was  my  third  trip 
and  I  am  getting  to  be  quite  well  acquainted  there.  There 
is  beautiful  scenery  in  this  region  and  it  is  near  here  that 
the  road  goes  thro  the  big  tunnel  that  I  wrote  you  about 
once  before. 

After  visiting  a  sawmill  operation  near  here,  we 
started  north  for  home  and  stopped  at  a  little  town  called 
Montaigu,  where  it  seems  that  we  were  the  first  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  had  ever  been  there.  Most  of  the  population 
turned  out  and  gave  us  a  regular  reception  and  the  land¬ 
lady  had  to  chase  out  the  swarms  of  kids  who  followed 
us  into  the  dining  room.  After  dinner  we  walked  around 
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the  streets  and  Captain  Good  met  some  French  ladies  at 
a  very  fine  house.  They  were  sitting  in  the  garden  and 
asked  us  in,  stating  that  one  of  their  daughters  spoke 
English.  They  brought  the  little  girl  out  and  we  had 
quite  a  visit.  There  were  eight  or  nine  in  the  party,  and 
Captain  Good,  following  my  example  with  the  Serbians 
at  Dax,  kissed  them  all  good-night,  young  and  old,  much 
to  my  shame,  but,  not  to  be  outdone  by  a  young  man,  I 
followed  suit,  but  Captain  Good  sneaked  back  afterwards 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  became  engaged  to  one 
of  the  young  ladies  before  leaving. 

The  next  morning  we  got  up  early,  as  we  had  a  long 
drive  to  make,  and  the  whole  population  was  at  the  town 
fountain  getting  the  daily  supply  of  water,  as  in  most  of 
these  villages  there  is  only  one  or  two  places  where  water 
is  available.  We  got  into  Tours  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  having  visited  the  exact  center  of  France, 
where  I  saw  Lieut.  Laselle  Stewart. 

Lovingly, 

George. 


The  following  interesting  letter  was  received  by  Mrs. 
Edgar  B.  Piper ,  770  Marshall  St.,  from  her  son, 
Lieut.  Edgar  Piper ,  Jr.,  giving  details  of  a  brief 
respite  from  soldierly  duties. 

September,  1918. 

Dear  Mother: 

I  got  back  from  my  vacation  two  days  ago  and  feel 
as  if  I  owned  the  earth.  At  any  rate  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  my  travels,  for  we  did  not  settle  down  to 
stay  in  one  summer  resort  for  our  whole  leave  period. 
Instead,  after  a  few  days  at  Deauville,  we  started  back 
for  Paris,  intending  to  get  a  night  train  through  to 
Bordeau — from  whence  we  should  have  gone  to  Biarritz 
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— not  intending  to  leave  any  sightseeing  to  the  chance  of 
another  permission  later  on.  But  we  got  in  to  Paris 
too  late,  and  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  lingered  to 
see  the  sights,  hoping  to  learn  of  some  other  convenient 
summer  resort  from  some  of  our  friends. 

During  the  morning  we  walked  up  the  Rue  de  1’Opera 
and  out  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  We  were  looking 
for  a  fiacre,  but  all  were  engaged  or  were  anxious  to 
take  some  opposite  direction.  Our  excursion  was  planned 
to  take  us  along  the  Champs-Elysees  to  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  Accordingly  we  started  off  on  foot  and  at 
the  end  of  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  we  looked  into 
the  big  church  of  La  Madeleine,  then  walked  down  Rue 
la  Royal  to  the  Champs.  It  was  quite  a  long  walk,  for 
Paris  is  immense.  The  Champs-Elysees  is  several  blocks 
wide,  and  there  are  several  parallel  drives  running  the 
entire  length  with  grass,  trees  and  flowers  between.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  I  had  seen  the  Palais  Royal  in  traveling  about 
Paris  and  we  passed  it  again  in  our  walk.  It  would  take 
a  person’s  breath  away  for  a  year.  It  is  a  big  glass  and 
stone  structure  in  which  they  hold  art  exhibitions  and 
events  of  that  nature,  and  it  seems  to  be  bursting  with 
bronze  sculpture.  Further  on  you  can  see  the  Pont 
Alexandre  II.,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  bridge  I  ever 
hope  to  see.  It  is  big  and  heavy  and  flamboyant  with 
gilt  statuary  and  immense  bronze  lamps,  but  everything 
is  so  well  proportioned,  you  might  think  it  was  made  by 
a  jeweller.  There  is  nothing  cheap  or  second  rate  in 
Paris — at  least  that  was  my  impression — and  everything 
is  kept  clean  and  beautifully  fresh.  The  gardens  and 
parks  and  boulevards  with  all  their  trees  and  flowers 
hardly  seem  possible  in  such  a  troubled  world,  but  they 
still  exist  in  all  their  glory. 

We  spent  most  of  Sunday  in  Tuilleries  Gardens,  where 
a  big  fete  was  being  given  for  the  soldiers  of  the  allies. 
There  were  band  concerts  by  Italian,  British,  French  and 
American  military  bands.  It  seems  that  the  Americans 
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attract  the  most  attention;  and  I  think  a  great  many 
musicians  would  envy  the  young  band  leader  of  our 
- th  Infantry  band  for  the  applause  he  got  that  after¬ 
noon.  He  looked  about  twenty  years  old  and  reminded 
me  of  Howard  Barlow,  and  his  band  needed  no  apologies, 
either. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  gendarmes  in  the 
Tuilleries  that  afternoon.  They  were  everywhere  in 
groups  of  twenty  and  thirty,  all  perfectly  groomed  with 
the  brass  hilts  of  their  swords,  and  all  their  buttons 
polished  to  dazzling  brightness.  But  all  Frenchmen  are 
not  yet  dead — as  the  war  news  shows. 

I  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  other  beach  we  went 
to.  We  thought  it  would  be  well  to  run  down  to  Britany, 
and  so  we  changed  cars  at  St.  Nazaire  and  went  to  La 
Baule. 

This  beach  resort  was  perfection.  It  was  a  cove  several 
miles  wide,  with  a  sandy  beach.  The  water  is.  so  shallow 
that  at  low  tide  one  can  almost  walk  out  to  the  horizon. 
There  are  hundreds  of  fine  stone  houses  along  the  shore, 
and  we  found  rooms  near  the  beach  in  a  pension.  The 
whole  thing  was  1 7  francs  a  day  apiece — and  the  meals 
were  the  most  perfect  a  hotel  could  serve.  Everything 
was  spotless — and  the  waitress,  also,  who  wore  the  Breton 
peasant  costume  with  a  funny  white  lace  cap. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  La  Baule  and  spend  the 
summer  any  time.  The  people  are  very  interesting,  the 
beach  is  very  pretty,  and  the  bathing  is  “soo-pairb !”  But 
I  had  promised  the  famille  Paulez  to  come  and  spend 
a  day  or  two  with  them  before  I  returned.  Accordingly 
we  set  forth  at  3  :30  one  fine  afternoon  and  got  to  Nantes 
about  6:00;  had  dinner;  went  to  the  theater;  and  I 
started  off  alone  at  11:29  for  La  Rochelle.  The  train 
got  in  there  at  4:00  A.  M.  and  I  left  on  another  train 
for  Niont  at  7 :50  A.  M.  and  I  got  in  about  11 :30,  finally 
reaching  Coulon  at  about  3  :00.  You  ought  to  travel  this 
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way  awhile.  But  for  some  reason  that  I  can’t  explain, 
it  doesn’t  seem  bad.  Perhaps  the  pleasant  anticipation 
of  seeing  something  new  offsets  the  bother  of  sitting  up 
all  night.  But  I  laugh  to  think  how  disagreeable  it  would 
have  been  once  upon  a  time  not  to  have  had  a  berth  on  the 
night  train  between  Washington  and  New  York. 

However,  I  had  another  wonderful  time  at  Coulon. 
Everyone  is  always  agreeable  there.  We  made  one  or 
two  little  trips  to  places  in  the  neighborhood — one  to  St. 
Liguaire,  which  is  the  most  out-of-the-way  place  in  the 
world.  None  of  the  people  looked  as  if  they  had  ever 
once  stepped  outside  of  their  quiet  enclosure.  We  went 
to  a  small  inn  and  had  them  serve  us  a  dinner  at  a  petit 
table  out  under  the  big  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  canal. 

Perhaps  there  is  more  to  tell,  but  we  are  rather  busy. 
My  first  two  days  here  were  spent  in  getting  moved  from 
Caiffe  Barracks  to  Canclaux.  It  was  quite  a  job  and  we 
are  not  altogether  settled  yet.  This  building  was  a 
monastery  once  it  seems,  and  later  it  was  used  by  Na¬ 
poleon — they  even  say  old  Nap  occupied  quarters  in  the 
place.  But  if  he  had  the  rooms  that  were  assigned  to  the 
officers  of  our  squadron,  I’ll  say  he  was  well  bitten  for  his 
pains.  We  have  an  orderly  room  looking  through  the 
cloister  into  the  garden  of  the  inner  court.  Canclaux 
adjoins  the  local  cathedral,  and  hence  the  impression 
that  it  was  formerly  a  monastery.  The  vaulted  ceilings 
and  the  deep  cloisters  are  further  evidence. 

There  may  still  be  interesting  news  but  I’ll  have  to 
suspend  for  a  time. 

As  ever, 


Edgar. 


The  following  letter  from  W.  Robt.  McMurray,  Second 
Lieutenant  Fifteenth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  A.  E.  F.,  son  of 
Wm.  McMurray,  645  Clackamas  St.,  was  written  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Hopkin  Jenkins. 
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France,  May  12,  1918. 

Dear  Mr.  Jenkins: 

Today’s  mail  contained  a  letter  from  Jefferson  High 
School  containing  a  copy  of  the  “Service  Flag  Dedication 
Program”  and  I  was  certainly  glad  to  get  and  read  the 
list  of  names  of  the  boys  who  once  attended  good  old 
J.  H.  S.  and  who  are  now  scattered  in  various  branches 
of  the  service  from  the  far-away  Pacific  Coast  to  the  very 
front  line  trenches  of  France. 

It  has  already  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  a  number 
of  the  boys  listed  on  the  Dedication  program  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  debarked  on  the  26th  of  March  and 
in  this  short  interval  of  time  have  been  quartered  in  five 
different  camps  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  It  was 
in  the  fourth  camp  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Steve  Wilcox.  Steve  was  in  fine  condition  and  will  have 
no  trouble  when  it  comes  his  turn  to  take  a  pot  shot  at 
the  Huns.  Sylvester,  or  rather  “Skin”  Lawrence,  of 
high  jump  fame,  was  also  with  the  same  organization. 
He  was  not  in  his  quarters  at  the  time  I  looked  him  up 
so  I  went  out  on  the  parade  ground  where  he  was  just 
returning  from  a  cross-country  run  with  his  platoon, 
which  was  somewhat  out  of  wind  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  fleet-footed  Skin. 
When  we  moved  to  the  next  camp  Todd  Hidden  and 
Kenny  Morrison  were  among  those  present.  The  last 
heard  of  Todd  was  a  dispatch  on  the  front  page  of  The 
Oregonian  covering  his  marriage  to  Alice  Gram.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  see  these  men  on  this  side  and  our  com¬ 
mon  experiences  at  Jefferson  make  it  all  the  more  so. 

We  are  going  ahead  with  our  training  program  as  if 
we  were  still  on  the  border.  It  is  very  different  to  ride 
these  French  horses,  for  they  are  pets  compared  with  the 
bunch  we  had  in  the  States.  These  horses  have  not  run 
the  range  and  therefore  cannot  stand  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  the  American  horse.  However,  it  is  just  a 
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matter  of  a  little  time  and  they  will  be  hardened  up  to 
stand  the  work  of  the  field. 

We  get  Continental  editions  of  the  New  York  Herald 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  men 
on  this  side  to  read  of  the  gigantic  war  program  that  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  U.  S.  This  is  a  war  of  masses 
of  men  and  material  and  no  matter  how  much  of  either  is 
sent  over  here,  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  more. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that  Germany  could  beat  such  a 
combination,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  is  still  a  powerful 
machine,  and  the  only  way  we  can  ever  reach  a  favorable 
decision  is  to  throw  all  the  men,  material  and  supplies 
at  the  disposal  of  the  U.  S.  into  the  fight.  To  compro¬ 
mise  such  a  whole-hearted  policy  would  simply  increase 
the  sacrifices  and  prolong  the  ultimate  decision. 

No  doubt  this  letter  will  find  you  very  busy  but  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  just  the  same.  Kindly 
remember  me  to  the  teachers  of  the  June,  T3,  class.  And 
we  won’t  come  home  until  it’s  over  over  here. 

Your  friend, 

Robert  McMurray. 

A  visit  to  the  home  city  of  the  “Maid  of  Orleans”  was  the 
experience  of  Sergeant  O.  C.  Hartman,  Co.  F,  18th 
Ry.  Engrs.,  A.  E.  F.,  as  told  in  a  letter  to  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hartman,  164  N.  24th  St.: 

September  16,  1918. 

Dear  Mother: 

After  six  days  in  Paris,  am  once  more  back  to  earth 
and  the  stern  realities  of  army  life. 

The  first  stop  on  our  leave  was  Orleans,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  the  home  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  It  is  a  beautiful 
city  of  about  150,000  people  and  the  little  lady  who  wore 
the  hard  shell  suit  is  sure  featured  all  over  the  place. 
We  saw  a  number  of  statues  and  monuments  of  her,  her 
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tomb  in  the  Cathedral  St.  Croix,  and  a  pretty  street  which 
is  named  after  her.  Like  all  French  towns  it  abounds  in 
cafes;  so,  after  filling  up  on  historical  dope,  we  set  out 
to  inquire  into  La  Vie  of  the  place. 

We  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  afternoon  and  left  the  train 
at  the  Austerlitz  station  and  crossed  the  Seine  to  the  sub¬ 
way.  We  wished  to  get  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
town  and  had  instructions  to  get  off  at  Alma  station. 
Well,  we  got  tickets  to  Alma  all  right,  drifted  down 
stairs  and  into  the  train ;  upon  asking  the  very  pretty 
little  conductress  where  Alma  station  was,  we  were  rather 
surprised  to  have  her  shoot  a  bunch  of  unfamiliar  French 
at  us,  at  about  the  rate  of  speed  the  train  was  traveling, 
and  to  which  we  replied  “Qui  Merci”  and  sat  down  to 
think  it  over.  A  Frenchman  who  could  say  yes  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  noticing  our  predicament,  offered  a  few  suggestions 
in  his  fastest  French,  and  Jim  took  him  on  for  the  best 
two  out  of  three.  This  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  every  one 
in  our  part  of  the  car,  and  they  went  after  Jim,  like  a 
Yank  after  ham  and  eggs.  He  stood  the  first  two  waves 
gamely,  but  the  third  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  threw 
up  his  hands  and  declared  to  the  world  that  he  “com- 
prendre.”  In  the  meantime  an  old  French  officer  sitting 
opposite  me  with  a  look  of  disgust  at  Jim,  Samaritanly 
assured  me  with  his  eyes,  forehead,  hands  and  chin  just 
to  leave  it  to  him,  and  he  would  see  that  we  got  out  all 
right.  Pretty  soon  old  Gen.  Joffre  ordered  “follow  me” 
and  we  left  the  train  and  started  for  the  surface.  On  get¬ 
ting  to  the  top,  the  old  boy  took  us  outside,  pointed  out 
a  railroad  yard,  shook  hands  and  said  “good-bye”  with 
his  whole  face,  and  left. 

Finding  “Gare  du  Nord,”  instead  of  Alma,  painted  on 
all  of  the  signs  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  the  old 
general  was  trying  to  run  us  out  of  town  and  that  we 
would  fool  him,  we  went  back  into  the  station  and  brought 
some  more  tickets.  This  time  for  the  bastille,  which  we 
were  assured  by  a  young  French  officer  who'  spoke  twenty- 
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one  words  in  English  perfectly,  was  where  we  should  go. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  bastille  we  were  rather  discouraged 
to  find  that  we  were  just  where  we  had  started.  Here 
we  were  taken  in  tow  by  another  old  Frenchman  who  led 
us  out  of  the  station  across  the  street  and  pointed  out  a 
bus,  after  many  instructions,  from  which  we  gathered  the 
single  word  ‘‘Madeleine/’  he  bid  us  good-bye.  We 
climbed  aboard  the  bus  and  were  once  more  on  our  way. 
Arriving  at  the  end  of  the  line,  we  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  church  of  La  Madeleine,  which  you 
remember  was  bombed  on  Easter  Sunday.  This  was 
right  in  the  part  of  town  to  which  we  wished  to  go.  So 
we  immediately  got  located. 

Jimmie  Clock  and  I  sure  had  a  good  time;  and  I  am 
here  to  say  that  “Gay  Paree”  is  some  burg.  It  has 
numerous  interesting  and  beautiful  buildings,  boulevards, 
bridges  and  gardens.  We  went  through  the  Tuilleries 
Gardens,  saw  the  Louvre  from  the  outside,  as  it  was 
closed,  went  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate,  sat  on  Clemenceau’s  desk,  also  the  one  formerly 
occupied  by  Victor  Hugo.  We  high-graded  some  offi¬ 
cial  stationery  from  the  writing  room.  Went  through 
the  Hall  of  Fame  where  we  saw  all  of  the  famous  French¬ 
men  from  Lafayette,  both  ways.  Visited  the  Invalide, 
where  we  saw  innumerable  guns  of  all  kinds  and  condi¬ 
tions,  captured  from  the  Boche,  also  two  Boche  airplanes 
which  looked  like  about  one  franc’s  worth  of  “Gott 
mit  uns.”  They  sure  had  met  with  lots  of  bad  luck. 
Guynemeyers  “Vieux  Charles”  with  which  he  downed 
nineteen  Boche  planes  is  there  too,  and  was  all  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers  the  day  we  were  there,  it  being  the 
anniversary  of  his  death.  The  walls  of  the  court  yard 
are  covered  with  many  wonderful  paintings  illustrative  of 
France’s  prowess  in  battle.  Was  in  the  room  occupied 
bv  Napoleon,  and  later  visited  his  tomb. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  body  itself  rests  in  a  large 
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marble  well  and  is  surrounded  by  about  ten  marble  figures 
which  have  been  cut  life  size.  High  overhead  is  an 
immense  dome,  which  is  copied  from  the  dome  on  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome.  Directly  in  front  of  the  entrance  is 
a  very  beautiful  altar  which  is  made  entirely  of  cannon 
captured  by  the  Old  Boy  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

From  there  we  went  over  to  the  Paris  Wheel,  from 
which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  village ;  it  is  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  feet  high ;  we  made  trips  with  an  Amer¬ 
ican  civilian  who  was  in  turn  accompanied  by  three  ladies  : 
one  was  most  charming.  A  short  distance  away  is  the 
big  11.7  gun  captured  by  the  British  4th  Army;  it  sure 
is  a  “walloper.”  Could  not  go  up  the  Eiffel  Tower,  as  it 
is  a  wireless  station  and  closely  guarded.  The  Arch  of 
Triumph  at  the  head  of  the  Champs-Elysees  is  beauti¬ 
fully  massive ;  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  and  the  Church  of 
La  Madeleine  are  magnificent. 

It  surely  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  city  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  French  have  fought  so  bravely  to  preserve 
it  from  the  Germans. 

Mother,  I  sure  wish  you  were  here,  dear,  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  with  me.  I  could  go  on  in  this  strain  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  but  am  afraid  the  censor  is  getting  tired 
so  will  stop  for  the  present.  Everybody  is  well.  Fond¬ 
est  love. 

Sergeant  O.  C.  Hartman, 

Co.  F,  18th  Engineers’  Railway,  A.  E.  F. 


Lieutenant  Robert  Fithian ,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  H. 
Fithian,  who  has  been  in  the  aviation  corps  for  more 
than  a  year  in  France,  has  taken  many  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  of  German  troops  and  territory  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  position  of  the  enemy,  writes  the  following 
letters  to  his  mother: 
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Normandy  Hotel,  Deauville,  August  24,  1918. 
Dear  Mother  : 

Ed.  Piper  and  your  little  boy  just  arrived  here,  last 
night  and  are  figuring  on  leaving  for  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  this  p.  m.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  summer 
resort  and  very  rich  for  my  blood. 

The  costumes  worn  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
very  brilliant  and  comfortable  looking ;  would  that  I  could 
dress  in  the  same  comfortable  looking  clothes  as  the 
French  gentlemen  are  wearing  here.  But  we  have  a  little 
job  to  finish  up  and  then  back  to  the  comfortable  civilian 
clothing. 

Have  you  ever  been  here  at  either  Deauville  or  Trou- 
ville  in  your  travels?  If  so,  you  can  well  appreciate  the 
wonders  of  this  famous  beach  resort.  But  when  it  comes 
to  soaking  you  on  the  bill,  the  boys  are  not  at  all  back¬ 
ward  about  it. 

We  leave  this  p.  m.  for  Paris,  having  seen  this  exclusive 
summer  resort,  and  from  Paris  we  journey  to  Biarritz, 
where  there  is  another  famous  summer  resort  on  the 
beach  near  Spain.  The  American  Red  Cross  operates  a 
wonderful  large  new  hotel  there  which  was  built  before 
the  war  but  never  was  used.  At  that  place  we  can  get  a 
wonderful  room  and  bath  with  three  excellent  meals  a  day 
for  the  small  sum  of  five  francs  or  a  dollar  a  day.  It  is 
regular  charity,  but  I  now  feel  obliged  to  accept  after  a 
couple  of  days  in  Paris  and  just  one  here,  because  I 
haven’t  the  heart  to  let  these  ducks  continue  to  rob  me. 

The  service  here  is  wonderful  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  hotel,  the  gardens,  etc.,  are  indescribable,  therefore 
I’ll  not  attempt  to  describe  things,  one  just  must  see  for 
oneself. 

I  am  a  funny  duck  about  money,  anyway.  I  have  it 
to  spend  but  hate  to  see  it  go  too  fast.  I  kind  of  like  to 
have  full  control  of  it  and  not  let  the  hotel  man  divide  it 
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up  amongst  his  friends  and  himself.  I  have  ruined  the 
better  part  of  $100.00  in  three  days,  so  you  can  figure  how 
long  my  $500.00  would  run  me  at  that  rate;  just  fifteen 
days  and  then  I  would  have  no  clothing  money. 

The  railroad  fare  for  military  persons  is  very  low,  about 
one-fifth  of  that  for  civilians.  Our  fare  from  Paris  to 
Deauville  was  7  francs.  Deauville  is  just  about  10  miles 
south  of  Havre,  which  is  a  port  in  France  that  is  used 
considerable  by  the  American  and  British  ships ;  in  fact, 
I  landed  there  myself  coming  from  Southampton, 
England. 

September  10,  1918. 

How  is  the  world  treating  you  ?  I  trust  you  are  in  good 
spirits  and  never  enjoyed  better  health.  As  for  Dad, 
all  I  need  ask  is,  “How  is  business?”  For  Dad’s  business 
regulates  his  health.  With  a  good  business,  he  has  good 
health,  and  vice  versa.  However,  that  is  as  it  should  be 
with  any  good  business  man. 

This  is  a  fine  rainy  day  and  the  C.  O.  has  issued  23 
hour  passes  to  the  flyers,  as  the  weather  is  such  as  to 
eliminate  all  flying.  My  leave  to  England  was  refused 
by  the  higher  command  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  SO'  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  visit  Pauline.  Even  Englishmen  who  are  at 
the  front  cannot  obtain  leave  to  visit  their  families,  so 
why  should  I  be  allowed  to  go  ?  Very  reasonable. 

Was  in  Paris  when  the  big  German  gun  was  pounding 
away  and  hit  not  for  from  my  hotel  but  did  little  damage. 
I  have  received  so  many  articles  of  clothing  since  coming 
here,  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  another  trunk  to 
transport  my  wardrobe  from  place  to  place.  Some  speed 
for  me,  for  I  am.  not  much  on  the  dress,  but  now  “C’est 
la  guerre.”  I  guess  that  is  correct.  Translated  into  Ore¬ 
gon  it  means  “that  is  caused  by  the  war.”  When  it 
comes  to  French  phrases  I  am  just  as  much  at  home  as 
an  Oregon  salmon  on  the  Sahara  desert. 

Flying  is  the  greatest  game  in  the  world.  To  be  up  in 
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the  clouds  in  a  machine  that  can  do  better  than  over  100 
miles  an  hour,  and  have  the  right  of  way,  is  beyond  words. 

I  spent  a  Sunday  in  Limoges.  It  is  a  quaint  and  very 
interesting  city.  The  country  round  there  is  very  similar 
to  southern  Oregon.  I  met  Whit  Clock,  while  there  and 
he  is  looking  fine. 

I  need  nothing  at  present  but  a  leave  to  England  to 
visit  Pauline,  which  I  hope  to  have  some  day. 

Ed.  Piper  and  I,  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Deauville, 
a  very  fine  seaside  resort  on  the  north  coast  of  France, 
where  we  enjoyed  the  bathing  as  the  water  is  much 
warmer  than  at  our  beaches  at  home. 

Will  close  for  this  time,  with  love  to  you  both. 

From  your  son, 


Bob. 


Lieutenant  Joyce  R.  Kelly ,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond 
Kelly,  who  is  with  the  Twenty-ninth  Engineers  in 
France,  in  writing  of  the  good  work  the  Red  Cross 
is  doing,  said: 

“Always  save  some  of  the  money  you  intend  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  war  activities  for  the  Red  Cross.” 

He  writes  that  the  French  shopkeepers  imagine  that  all 
American  soldiers  are  wealthy ;  and  charge  exorbitant 
prices.  This,  however,  is  being  corrected  by  the  French 
government  wherever  it  is  possible.  In  contrast  to  this 
spirit  he  says  the  Red  Cross  shops  supply  nearly  all  the 
wants  of  the  soldiers  at  about  the  same  prices  as  in 
America,  and  the  smile  of  an  American  Red  Cross  girl 
that  goes  with  a  purchase,  is  worth  the  money  to  the 
American  boys.  Lieutenant  Kelly’s  praise  extends  to 
the  other  organizations,  also,  for  all  are  doing  splendid 
work  in  their  respective  fields. 

Wilbur  C.  Kelly,  another  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  is 
coxswain  on  the  South  Dakota,  and  has  made  a  number 
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of  trips  convoying  troop  ships  across  the  Atlantic.  He 
hardly  considers  the  submarine  a  menace  any  more,  for 
there  is  no  chance  for  a  submarine  to  get  at  a  troop  ship 
unless  it  falls  behind  on  account  of  some  engine  troubles. 


Mrs.  Dan  J.  Malar  key,  of  Hill  Crest  Drive,  received  from 
her  son,  Neil  Malarkey,  8th  Company,  2nd  Platoon, 
Candidates'  School,  the  following  letter,  with  a 
touching  tribute  to  his  friend  and  comrade,  Lam¬ 
bert  Wood.  Since  the  writing  of  this  letter  a  cable 
to  his  parents  stated  that  he  received  his  commission 
on  October  18th. 

Sunday,  August  25th,  1918. 

Dear  Mother: 

Another  week  has  gone  by  and  again  only  time  for  a 
short  note.  Besides  these  weekly  clippings  to  you,  and 
one  short  epistle  to  Jr.,  I  have  written  nary  a  letter. 
Things  are  going  on  much  as  usual  with  a  day  in  and  day 
out  grind  and  beaucoup  book  work.  I  have  no  idea 
how  I  stand  in  the  institution  as  it  seems  impossible  to 
find  out  or  even  guess.  There  is  no  news  and  no  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future.  If  I  stick  it  out  and  land  a  commis¬ 
sion  I  am  liable  to  be  sent  to  an  infantry  organization 
If  I  fail  and  get  booted  out  the  same  will  be  my  fate, 
so  there  you  are. 

Junior  is  on  his  furlough  as  I  suppose  his  letters  have 
already  told  you.  I  got  a  letter  from  him  just  before  he 
started  and  one  from  Aisc.  He  and  Wally  Greer  are 
together  and  seem  to  be  having  an  excellent  time  wan¬ 
dering  about  and  bickering  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  girls. 
Father  O’Hara  was  here  to  see  me  a  minute  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  activities  in  this 
section  and  has  been  over  about  two  months.  He  had  seen 
the  family  and  father  just  before  he  left.  I  was  to  have 
dinner  with  him  last  Friday  but  he  did  not  show  up  and 
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sent  a  messenger  to  the  meeting  place  to  say  that  he  was 
sick  in  the  hospital.  I  am  going  to  try  to  go  and  see  him 
today  but  doubt  if  I  will  have  time.  I  am  keen  to  have  a 
talk  with  him  and  get  all  the  latest  dope  from  home. 

Had  a  coincident,  a  remarkable  one,  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Do  you  remember  Mr.  Hurley,  who  was  a  teacher  at 
Newman  and  used  to  be  such  a  good  friend  of  mine? 
Well,  I  was  in  the  washroom  shaving,  and  a  fellow  was 
in  there  shaving  who  looked  so  much  like  him  that  I  asked 
his  name — Hurley,  of  course — and  Mr.  Hurley’s  younger 
brother. 

I  suppose  you  all  know  back  there  by  now  that  Lambert 
Wood  was  killed.  I  learned  it  first  from  Father  O’Hara 
just  a  few  days  ago.  Father  O’Hara  had  come  down  on 
a  train  with  one  of  Lump’s  officers,  who  told  of  his 
death  behind  a  machine  gun,  with  his  girl’s  picture  in  his 
hand.  It  certainly  did  hit  me  hard,  for  Lump  was  about 
the  best  friend  I  had,  and  the  finest  man  that  ever  lived. 
He  had  been  decorated  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
recommended  for  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  just 
before  his  death.  The  captain  of  my  company  here  was 
captain  of  Lump’s  company  and  left  it  just  two  days  after 
Lump  was  killed.  Bod  had  a  short  talk  about  him  with 
Captain  Weems  who  said  Lambert  Wood  was  the  finest 
soldier  that  ever  hit  France  and  the  finest  man  he  had 
ever  known.  I  am  going  to  have  a  talk  with  the  captain 
if  I  get  the  chance  and  then  write  Mrs.  Wood  a  letter. 
It  certainly  does  make  one’s  blood  boil  when  such  things 
happen.  I  know  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  must  be  all  cut  up 
about  it  and  I  sure  do  sympathize  with  them. 

Well,  mother  dear,  fini  pour  ajourd’hui.  Une  autre 
lettre  certes  demande. 

Your  devoted  son,  Neil. 
Candidate  Neil  Malarkey, 

8th  Company,  2nd  Platoon, 

Army  Candidates,  School. 

A.  E.  F. 
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Eugene  K.  Oppenheimer,  Quartermaster ,  United  States 
Naval  Aviation  Corps ,  has  written  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  letter  to  Mrs.  N .  Loeb,  J02  Marshall  street. 

Mr.  Oppenheimer,  formerly  an  attorney  in  Portland  and 
prominent  in  athletics,  is  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Loeb.  As  a 
horseman  he  won  many  trophies  in  the  Northwest  prior  to 
entering  the  service.  He  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Hunt, 
and  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Clubs,  and  is  widely  known. 

A  line  or  two'  so  you  will  know  I  remain  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  At  last  I  am  over  here  in  sunny  France — my 
wish  at  last  having  been  gratified.  The  weather  is  great 
and  what  will  please  you  to  know  is  my  health  is  fine.  My 
work  was  and  is  strenuous,  to  say  the  least,  but  I  am  grad¬ 
ually  becoming  accustomed  to  it  and  it  certainly  has  been 
a  great  physical  development  project. 

The  cities  I  have  visited  have  been  a  disappointment — 
everything  very  old — but  the  country  is  most  wonderful. 
One  can  see  that  great  effort  has  been  given  to  its  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Everything  is  very  high  and  assortments  limited. 
Dates,  figs  and  oranges  are  the  fruits  obtainable.  Eggs, 
French-fried  potatoes  (which  only  the  French  know  how 
to  prepare)  and  cocoa  are  the  principal  eats. 

In  the  town  where  I  am  at  present  the  French  people 
are  very  cordial  and  heart  and  soul  with  the  boys — we  are 
not  far  from  Paris.  Sunday  night  two  of  the  chaps  and  I 
went  to  another  town  nearby  by  means  of  a  handcar  which 
a  Frenchman  was  running.  There  are  any  number  of  gin 
shops  where  all  sorts  of  liquors  are  sold;  (no  whisky),  but 
outside  of  an  occasional  glass  of  wine  I  have  spent  no  time 
with  them.  The  water  isn’t  very  good  here  and  a  glass  of 
good  old  Bull  Run  would  help  out  a  lot. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  long  I  will  be  at  my 
present  location.  There  are  many  interesting  happenings 
I  could  write,  but  I  know  the  censor  would  eliminate  them. 
However,  I  am  keeping  a  diary  and  on  my  return  will 
have  much  to  tell.  I  am  studying  French  with  all  sincerity 
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and  when  I  see  you  all  again  I  will  be  able  to  talk  it  well. 
There  is  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  here,  as  in  every  place  where  I 
have  been,  which  certainly  is  great  for  us  boys  “over 
here.”  There  is  a  fine  bunch  of  fellows  here  where  I  am — 
from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Fred  Kribs  and  I  had  parted 
at  Philadelphia,  so  you  can  picture  my  surprise  after  two 
months  of  separation  to  find:  him  “over  here”  again,  and 
both  of  us  reunited  in  the  same  camp. 

The  trains  here  consist  of  coaches  which  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  could  be  duplicated  in  America,  unless  in  a  museum. 
I  rode  in  them  for  two  days — the  best  description  of  them 
is  a  hack,  only  the  seats  are  longer  and  each  compartment 
holds  about  10  men  and  each  train  has  about  six  compart¬ 
ments  and  each  of  the  above  have  two  doors.  We  had  no 
place  to  sleep,  so  sat  up  for  two  nights  and  carried  our 
provisions.  But,  after  all,  the  experience  is  great,  and  I 
would  not  part  with  it  for  any  luxury.  This  place  is  very 
nice  and  the  food  good  and  we  all  are  well  and  happy  and 
doing  what  we  can  to  help  in  this  great  cause.  The  Huns 
are  going  to  get  it  so  badly  they  will  never  realize  what 
struck  them.  We  have  occasional  rains  which  remind  one 
of  home,  but  it  is  only  a  brief  time  until  “Old  Sol”  makes 
his  appearance  again. 

Don’t  worry  should  you  not  hear  for  several  weeks,  as 
mails  are  irregular. 

My  trip  over  was  most  delightful  and  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  boys  was  a  prince  of  fellows,  and  all  the 
boys  liked  him  and  regretted  when  he  parted  from  us. 


In  a  letter  of  later  date  Eugene  describes  the  joy  shown 
by  the  American  soldier  over  the  arrival  of  letters  from 
home  and  tells  us  that  whenever  the  flag  goes  up  an¬ 
nouncing  the  arrival  of  mail,  a  mad  rush  for  the  distribu¬ 
ting  barracks  is  on — that  all  failing  to  respond  to  the  call¬ 
ing  of  names,  must  take  his  turn  standing  in  a  long,  weari- 
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some  line.  The  writer  says  he  has  never  been  late  for 
mail-call  and  so  far  has  been  amply  rewarded,  which 
doubtless  accounts  for  the  following  quotation:  “There 
are  lots  of  pretty  French  girls  over  here,  but  so  far  I 
have  seen  none  to  compare  with  our  Portland  Rose  Buds.” 


ORDERS 


Zone  of  Ozone 
September  30/  1918. 


Your  Unc le  Sam 
You,  sai lor 
Airplane 


From; 

To: 

Via: 


Subject:  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 

Reference:  Paymaster 

(1)  You  are  hereby  ordered  to' buy  a  one-hundred 
dollar  or  f  i  f ty- do  1 1 ar  Li ber ty  Bond  and  otherwise 
do  your  damndest  to  boost  the  Liber ty  Loan  drive 
on  Pauillac  Station. 

(2)  Proceed  to  Bldg.  No.  1  and  there  dig  down  and 
come  across.  The  yeomen  will  not  refuse  cash. 

(3)  Duty  completed,  proceed  to  your 'barracks  , 
thinking  of  apres  la  guerre,  the  girl,  etc.,  and 
say  to  yourself:  “A  wise  man  am  I.” 


Buy  Direct ly . 


Facsimile  of  Liberty  Loan  Literature  Showered  on  American 
Sailors  in  France 

The  original  of  the  above  was  sent  to  Mrs.  N.  Loeb  by  her 
grandson,  Eugene  K.  Oppenheimer,  who  is  stationed  at  an 
American  naval  station  in  France.  During  the  fourth  liberty 
loan  campaign  these  “orders”  were  scattered  from  airplanes 
over  American  naval  stations,  creating  a  lot  of  friendly  rivalry 
between  stations. 

“The  allied  drive  is  paramount  to  everything  at  present 
save  the  liberty  loan,”  writes  Oppenheimer  to  his  grand¬ 
mother.  “From  the  initial  showing,  this  station  will  make  an 
excellent  record.  Yours  truly  invested  to  the  extent  of  $150.” 
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Mrs.  R.  A.  Stewart,  496  E.  19th  North,  has  received  the 
following  letter  from  her  brother,  Charles  W.  Irvine, 
Company  E,  18th  Engr.  Ry.,  telling  us  the  American 
Red  Cross  train  is  the  finest  in  all  Europe. 

September  8,  1918. 

Dear  Folks  : 

I  just  received  letters  from  all  of  you  and  I  was  sure 
glad  to  hear  from  home.  We  have  surely  made  some 
moves  in  the  last  three  weeks ;  in  fact,  I  have  moved  four 
times  and  I  am  now  with  the  main  part  of  the  company 
and  the  rest  of  them  are  not  very  far  away  from  here. 
We  have  been  in  the  advanced  zone  a  couple  of  weeks 
getting  ready  for  the  next  move,  which  we  hope  will  be 
up  to  the  place  we  have  all  been  longing  to  see.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  of  late  but  the 
censor  stands  in  the  way.  We  were  the  only  company  in 
our  regiment  to  get  the  chance  to  come  up  here  and 
believe  me  we  were  a  happy  bunch  when  we  left  the 
service  of  the  rear.  We  hope  our  next  move  will  be  right 
up  with  the  Yanks. 

I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Major  Brandon  before  he  went 
home.  It  is  sure  hard  luck  to  have  to  leave  here  before 
this  thing  is  over.  The  men  of  the  116th  lost  a  mighty 
fine  major  when  they  lost  him. 

Speaking  of  snails,  they  eat  them  and  they  all  say  they 
are  good ;  but  I  haven’t  tried  them  myself  so  couldn’t 
swear  to  how  good  they  really  are.  They  eat  lots  of  things 
that  we  wouldn’t  think  of  eating  and  then  we  eat  lots  of 
things  they  don’t.  The  last  job  we  were  on,  all  the  people 
around  the  village  where  we  made  our  camp  thought  we 
were  “bugs”  when  it  came  to  eats,  for  when  we  were  out 
in  the  fields  during  the  day  we  ate  potatoes,  corn,  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  things  without  being 
cooked  ;  and  believe  me,  you  would  never  want  to  see  a 
healthier  bunch  than  we,  when  we  hit  this  camp. 
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We  see  lots  more  of  what  is  going  on,  also  we  have  a 
chance  to  talk  to  all  the  men  coming  from  the  front  for  a 
rest.  We  also  see  many  German  prisoners  just  as  they 
are  when  taken. 

The  allies  are  going  after  them  now ;  they  have  been 
falling  back  all  along  the  lines,  and  if  they  can  keep  it  up 
for  a  couple  of  months  the  allies  will  have  them  just 
about  where  they  want  them.  I  don’t  think  it  will  be 
many  days'  till  you  hear  a  lot  about  the  U.  S.  boys,  from 
what  we  hear  and  see.  We  have  been  expecting  them  to 
break  loose  at  any  hour,  and  then  watch  them  go.  The 
Yanks  have  the  Germans’  goat. 

I  saw  the  big  Red  Cross  train  pass  with  about  twenty 
cars,  going  to  the  base  hospital ;  and  it  made  us  think  a 
whole  lot  when  some  of  them  mentioned  they  were  from 
the  state  we  all  know  so  well.  But  they  all  seemed  happy 
and  no  doubt  will  be  anxious  to  get  back  and  help  finish 
the  guy  who'  tried  to  get  them.  The  U.  S.  has  the 
swellest  Red  Cross  train  you  would  ever  want  to  see.  All 
steel  cars  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  in  them.  It 
does  a  person  good  when  he  sees  what  good  care  the 
U.  S.  takes  of  her  men  when  they  are  wounded.  They 
run  the  train  slowly  so  it  won’t  j  ar  the  men  and  they  have 
everything  they  could  ask  for  on  that  train.  It  is  by  far 
the  finest  hospital  train  in  Europe. 

I  received  the  pictures  of  Isa  Bell  and  was  glad  to  have 
them.  Well,  mother,  you  look  so  well  in  the  picture  taken 
at  Gearhart,  and  you  mustn’t  worry  about  me  or  the  war 
either,  for  both  are  coming  out  on  top. 

My  first  year’s  allotment  ran  out  with  September’s  pay. 
I  have  made  another  one  for  four  months  as  I  figure  that 
by  the  first  of  the  year  we  will  know  more  about  how 
thines  stand  and  I  want  a  few  months’  pay  to  travel  on. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  you  would  do,  that  is,  if  at 
any  time  you  can  send  a  package,  I  wish  you  would  send 
me  a  long  sleeved  sweater-coat  without  a  collar,  either 
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gray  or  O.  D.  You  will  know  before  we,  if  they  are  going 
to  let  any  packages  come  through. 

I  am  feeling  fine  and  dandy  and  am  as  happy  as  a  clam 
at  high  tide,  so  don’t  worry  about  me.  If  I  don’t  write 
for  a  week  or  two  don’t  worry  as  we  don’t  know  from  day 
to  day  what  we  are  going  to  do,  but  I  will  write  as  often 
as  I  can. 

Well,  it  is  getting  dark  and  candles  are  scarce,  so  I 
will  close  with  loads  of  love  to  you  all  and  a  hug  and 
kiss  to  Isa  Bell. 


Your  loving  son  and  brother, 


Charles. 


Of  especial  interest  are  the  following  four  letters ,  each 
coming  from  a  member  of  one  family  to  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Greatwood,  755  Talboat  Road.  Mr.  F.  E. 
Greatwood,  the  father  of  three  sons ,  has  been  fight¬ 
ing  for  democracy  since  1917 — was  himself  wounded 
on  the  battlefields  of  France.  One  member  of  the 
family ,  Charles  R.  Parrott,  writes  a  forceful  letter 
to  his  friend,  Charles  Rye.  He  also  is  recovering 
from  wounds  received  “over  there ”  and  expects  to 
go  back  to  the  trenches  at  once.  A  second  son,  Royce 
Greatwood,  is  in  the  transport  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  H.  E.  Greatwood  is  with  the  British  forces 
in  India. 

On  Active  Service,  Aug.  26,  1918. 

My  Dear - 

It  seems  such  ages  since  I  heard  from  you  last,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  because  we  are  moving  about  so  much  just 
now  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  mails  up.  Our  troops  are 
doing  so  splendidly  that  it  keeps  us  busy  following  them 
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up;  Heinie  is  getting  his  own  and  getting  it  badly.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  your  next  letter  about  Royce’s 
visit.  I  got  a  letter  from  him  telling  me  how  he  enjoyed 
being  with  you  and  what  a  good  time  he  had.  The  little 
home  he  appreciated  more  than  he  had  ever  done  before ; 
and  one  has  to  rough  it  a  bit,  and  then  come  back,  to 
realize  what  a  home  really  is.  The  poor  boy  has  had 
quite  an  experience  on  U.  S.  S.  President  Lincoln,  one  that 
he  is  never  likely  to  forget,  and  I  am  truly  thankful  that 
he  has  got  through  it  so  safely.  We  are  continually  on 
the  move  these  days  and  have  just  come  to  this  place  and 
with  our  men  advancing  so  splendidly  we  will  never  stay 
long  in  any  one  place.  We  could  not  have  better  weather 
for  the  offensive  than  we  have  had;  the  crops  here  look 
splendid  and  the  work  is  all  done  by  old  men,  women  and 
boys ;  it  is  marvelous  what  is  being  done  these  days,  every¬ 
body  helping.  It  is  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  all  these  beau¬ 
tiful  cities  and  villages  and  towns  ruined,  next  to  nothing 
remaining  of  them.  I  would  like  to  see  what  the  Huns 
would  say  if  their  towns  were  destroyed  like  these  French 
ones  have  been.  I  don’t  think  they  will  give  us  a  chance, 
but  will  give  up  before  that.  I  shall  have  much  to  tell  you 
when  I  do  get  home  which  I  can’t  do  in  a  letter. 

I  do  get  so  homesick  to  be  back  again  but  I  don’t  think 
it  will  be  so  very  long  before  we  are  all  back  again.  What 
a  glorious  day  that  will  be.  Egerton’s  time  is  getting  very 
close  now  and  he  will  soon  be  a  full-fledged  officer.  He 
has  written  to  apply  for  Outram’s  Rifles,  Walter’s  old 
regiment. 

With  fondest  love, 

Fred.  E.  Greatwood. 
te 

Cadet  College,  Quetta,  India,  5-27-18. 
My  Dearest  Mother  : 

A  big  English  mail  came  in  on  Saturday,  but  I  did  not 
get  any  letters  from  you.  I  may,  however,  get  some  to- 
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morrow,  as  all  letters  from  America  are  carefully  cen¬ 
sored  in  this  country  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  usually 
arrive  later  than  the  English  letters.  Granny  says  that 
father  is  now  wearing  a  kilt  and  he  finds  it  very  comfort¬ 
able  and  warm.  It  is  rather  funny  that  he  should  be 
wearing  something,  one  would  never  expect  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  wear.  This  war  seems  to  be  going  on  for 
some  time  yet,  and  I  hope  to  see  some  service  before  it  is 
finished.  I  will  be  jolly  fed  up  if  I  don’t,  as  it  will  look 
as  if  I  came  out  here  to  get  out  of  it.  I  think  this  war 
will  make  a  wonderful  difference  to  the  world.  Every 
man  is  moving  to  different  places  in  the  world,  and  seeing 
life  from  many  standpoints,  and  they  are  bound  to  go 
back  more  open-minded,  and  will  not  be  content  to  stand 
any  nonsense.  Last  Sunday,  seven  others  and  myself  went 
to  play  tennis  at  General  Wopshaw’s  house.  We  had 
some  jolly  good  games  and  enjoyed  it  as  this  is  the  first 
decent  tennis  court  we  have  played  on  since  leaving  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  a  lovely  house  w ith  a  big  garden  full  of 
roses  and  very  well  kept.  There  were  four  little  native 
boys  to  collect  the  balls  for  each  court,  and  they  were 
dressed  in  green  with  a  brown  waist  band.  This  country 
is  so  different  from  England,  everybody  has  so  many 
servants  and  can  afford  to  keep  a  motor,  horse,  or  motor¬ 
bicycle.  Of  course  living  has  gone  up  considerable  in 
India  during  the  war,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  had  an  examination  in  drill  this  week,  and  it  is 
nice  to  feel  that  at  least  one  is  finished  with  now.  I  made 
several  stupid  mistakes  as  nearly  everybody  did,  but  got 
on  otherwise  all  right.  We  first  had  to  take  a  squad  of 
ten,  in  squad  drill,  then  march  on  to  a  marker,  detail  an 
exercise  in  rifle  drill,  and  finally  an  extended  order  drill. 
We  finished  our  bridge  in  engineering,  and  made  quite 
a  good  job  of  it.  It  is  a  jolly  interesting  job,  and  will 
come  in  useful  later  on.  I  took  a  photo  of  it  and  will 
send  one  if  it  is  any  good.  On  Wednesday  we  had  a  top 
hole  Voluntary  Ride  and  went  for  a  long  gallop  over 
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rough  country  for  over  three  hours.  We  finally  got  into 
some  cultivated  land  and  about  ten  horses,  including  mine, 
fell  over  in  ditches,  but  everybody  fell  clear.  I  must 
close  now.  With  much  love. 

Ever  your  loving  son, 

H.  E.  Greatwood. 


An  account  of  the  sinking  of  the  U.  S.  S.  President  Lin¬ 
coln  [ May  31,  1918 ],  written  to  Mrs.  F.  E.  Great- 
wood  by  her  son,  Royce ,  who  was  radio  operator  on 
the  ill-fated  ship. 

On  the  evening  of  May  29th,  we  were  towed  out  of  the 

harbor  of - ,  getting  underway  with  a  convoy  of 

three  other  ships,  and  an  escort  of  three  American  and 
one  French  destroyers. 

The  ships  sailed  out  of  the  outer  harbor  in  a  long  line 
through  the  narrow  channel  surmounted  on  one  side  by 
high  cliffs,  and  on  the  other  a  rolling  country  of  green 
fields  and  hedges,  with  numbers  of  small  stone  houses 
scattered  along  its  shores.  Going  down  the  channel  every¬ 
thing  was  prepared  for  sea,  booms  lowered,  hatches  and 
tarpaulins  secured,  life  boats  swung  out  for  launching, 
gangways  rigged  in,  gun  and  lookout  watches  posted, 
besides  orders  being  issued  for  everyone  to  wear  life 
preservers. 

The  shores  of  France  quickly  faded  from  view,  and  as 
soon  as  we  were  well  out  we  changed  our  formation  to  a 

single  column,  with  the  President  Lincoln  and  A - 

in  the  center,  while  the  destroyers  formed  a  protecting 
cordon  around  us,  zigzagging  back  and  forth. 

Everything  continued  quiet  and  without  incident  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  days  of  the  29th  and  30th;  while  on 
the  latter  evening  the  escort  left  us  and  we  continued 
along  in  the  same  formation. 
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The  night  of  the  30th  passed  quietly  with  the  extra 
submarine  lookout  watch  going  on  at  3  a.  m.  and  off  at 
7 :30  for  breakfast,  without  reporting  anything  of  inci¬ 
dent.  At  this  time  we  had  traveled  about  500  miles  from 
the  French  coast.  At  8:57  a.  m.,  May  31st,  shortly  after 
changing  course,  a  torpedo  was  seen  to  jump  out  of  the 
water,  some  fifty  yards  from  the  ship  on  the  port  side, 
between  the  outer  ship,  the  R - ,  and  ourselves. 

At  the  time  I  was  standing  in  the  radio  room  looking 
out  of  the  port,  talking  to  the  chief  electrician,  and  made 
the  remark  upon  seeing  a  dark  silvery  object  jump  out 
of  the  water:  “Look  at  the  porpoise,”  but  my  opinion 
soon  changed  when  I  saw  a  long  white  streak  heading 
straight  for  the  forward  part  of  the  ship.  Hardly  had 
the  bridge  seen  it,  than  they  tried  to  bring  the  ship 
around ;  but  she  had  no  sooner  started  than  two  torpedoes 
hit  together  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
bow,  just  forward  of  the  bridge  under  number  two  mast, 
with  an  explosion  that  rocked  and  shook  the  ship  in  every 
beam,  causing  her  to  list  heavily  to  port. 

As  soon  as  the  “general  alarm”  sounded  everyone  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  their  battle  stations  at  the  utmost  speed,  but 
without  confusion;  I,  taking  charge  of  the  radio  room, 
sending  all  other  men  to  their  stations,  except  Neuert, 
my  first  class  operator.  The  main  transmitting  set  was 
immediately  started,  preparatory  to  sending  an  S.  O.  S. ; 
but  hardly  had  the  motor  generator  come  up  to  speed  than 
a  second  torpedo  hit  aft  with  a  violent  explosion ;  power 
went  off,  lights  went  out  and  the  motor  generator 
stopped.  Neuert  immediately  went  down  to  the  engine 
room  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to  get  any  power,  but 
came  back  with  the  report  that  the  engine  room  was 
flooded  and  everyone  had  left  their  stations. 

Having  been  notified  from  the  bridge  to  send  an  S.  O. 
S.,  we  shifted  to  a  small  emergency  coil  set  and  began 
broadcasting  distress  signals.  It  became  very  difficult 
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to  hear  or  even  pick  up  any  stations  with  our  receiving 
set,  owing  to  the  roar  of  the  boiler  exhaust,  located  above 
the  radio  room ;  finally  we  heard  one  of  the  other  ships 
sending  out  our  calls,  so  felt  sure  help  was  coming  to  us 
sooner  or  later. 

The  ship  by  this  time  was  listing  heavily  to  port,  but 
gradually  righted  herself  to  an  even  keel,  which  made  it 
appear  as  if  there  was  a  chance  of  her  remaining  afloat; 
so  the  captain  “belayed”  the  order  to  “abandon  ship.”  As 
the  ship  began  to  list  heavily  to  starboard,  settling  in  the 
stern,  the  order  to  “abandon  ship”  was  again  given,  all 
lifeboats  being  launched,  first  having  the  sick  patients 
placed  in  them  dressed  in  rubber  life  suits;  after  which 
the  boats  were  pulled  away  from  the  ship’s  side.  Four¬ 
teen  of  the  sixteen  boats  were  successfully  launched,  two 
being  blown  up  in  the  explosion  of  the  torpedoes,  one  aft 
and  one  forward.  The  men  left  on  the  ship  after  the  life 
boats  had  pulled  away,  immediately  began  cutting  the 
lashings  of  the  life  rafts  and  launching  them,  sliding 
down  life  lines  onto  them,  singing  and  paddling  away 
with  whatever  wreckage  they  could  pick  up  for  a 
paddle.  It  reminded  one  more  of  a  Sunday  school  picnic 
than  a  race  with  death,  to  see  them  racing  one  another 
and  sing'ing. 

During  this  time  the  gun  crews  had  remained  at  their 
stations,  the  forward  gun’s  crew  firing  at  any  object  that 
could  be  seen  in  the  general  direction  of  the  submarine  in 
the  hope  that  she  might  come  to  the  surface;  but  they 
finally  had  to  abandon  their  stations  when  the  water 
came  up  to  the  guns. 

During  this  time  I  was  in  the  radio  room  trying  to 
establish  communication  with  the  spark  coil  set,  but 
finally  had  to  give  it  up  when  the  ship  began  to  lurch 
violently  to  starboard,  making  it  hard  to  stand  up.  I  then 
dispatched  Neuert,  telling  him  to  get  over  the  side,  and  I 
followed  a  few  minutes  later  on  hearing  the  crash  of 
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falling  crockery  in  the  wardroom,  which  acted  as  a  signal 
for  me  to  run  for  the  boat  deck,  where  I  found  Neuert 
standing.  After  telling  him  to  grab  a  life  line  I  started 
over  the  side,  coming  face  to  face  with  Lieut.  Mullen, 
assistant  engineer,  who  came  out  of  B  deck,  bawling  us 
out  for  not  having  left  the  ship  before.  Half  sliding  and 
half  running  I  went  over  the  side  fully  dressed,  shoes, 
cap  and  glasses  on,  and  started  swimming  toward  a  life 
raft  some  12  feet  away.  When  six  feet  from  the  side,  the 
ship  slid  under,  sinking  stern  first,  with  a  peculiar  hollow, 
hissing  sound,  and  a  heavy  rumbling  roar  as  the  water 
came  in  contact  with  the  boilers.  There  was  no  suction 
as  the  ship  went  down,  except  for  setting  up  a  wave  that 
tended  to  force  everything  from  its  side,  forcing  me  onto 
a  life  raft  on  which  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  a  Mr.  Haz¬ 
ard,  was  sitting. 

All  that  could  be  seen  when  I  turned  around  after  get¬ 
ting  in  a  sitting  position  on  the  side  of  the  raft,  was  part 
of  the  funnel,  which  had  broken  loose  and  floated  for 
about  thirty  seconds  before  sinking,  and  in  the  distance 
a  trail  of  smoke  of  the  fast  disappearing  hulls  of  the  other 
ships  of  our  convoy. 

After  floating  around  aimlessly  for  about  an  hour,  a 
dark  object  was  sighted  coming  over  the  horizon,  which 
was  first  taken  for  a  sailing  vessel,  but  soon  merged  into 
a  large  submarine,  which  upon  nearer  approach  was  seen 
to  have  her  forward  gun  trained  on  us ;  a  member  of  the 
gun  crew  was  seen  to  approach  the  gun  and  open  the 
breech.  This  took  all  the  heart  out  of  us,  believing  that 
our  last  hour  had  come,  having  heard  so  much  of  what 
German  sub-officers  had  done  to  English  crews  when 
caught  in  such  a  predicament.  Some  of  the  chaps  began 
cutting  the  painters  holding  some  of  the  rafts  together, 
so  in  case  they  did  open  up  on  us  they  would  not  have 
such  a  large  target  to  fire  on. 

While  the  submarine  was  coming  up,  the  captain 
rowed  to  all  the  rafts  and  life  boats,  directing  the  men  in 
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case  they  were  questioned,  to  say  that  the  captain  had 
gone  down  with  the  ship.  As  few  of  the  life  boats  and 
rafts  were  secured  together,  we  were  all  scattered  over  a 
pretty  wide  area,  and  some  had  drifted  quite  a  distance 
away  from  the  main  body.  The  submarine  after  circling 
us  several  times  picked  up  one  man  from  a  raft  which 
had  drifted  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the 
rest,  taking  him  aboard ;  they  took  him  below,  giving  him 
a  good  drink  of  hot  coffee  and  cognac.  The  submarine 
then  hailed  the  boat  on  which  Lieutenant  Isaacs  was  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  gunwale  with  his  gold  rating  stripes  showing 
plainly,  he  not  having  followed  the  example  of  the  rest  of 
the  officers  in  taking  off  their  blouses  and  caps.  Order¬ 
ing  them  alongside,  they  ordered  him  aboard,  putting  the 
seaman  off  the  life  raft  back  in  the  boat.  Casting  off, 
they  began  cruising  among  the  life  rafts  inquiring  for  the 
captain,  who,  of  course,  no  one  had  seen,  also  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  us.  They  came  within  fifty  feet  of  the  raft  on 
which  I  was  sitting,  giving  me  a  good  opportunity  to 
have  a  look  at  the  “sub,”  besides  having  my  picture  taken 
in  the  bargain. 

The  submarine  appeared  to  be  about  215  feet  long,  con¬ 
structed  something  after  the  shape  of  a  whale,  with  a 
large  conning  tower  in  the  middle,  which  was  about 
twenty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  long.  This  was  divided 
up  into  three  parts :  the  forward  part,  the  entrance  to 
the  conning  tower,  the  middle  part  consisting  of  a 
weather  screen,  and  a  small  bridge  on  which  a  couple  of 
young  German  officers  were  standing  with  their  captain. 
Back  of  this  came  the  after  section,  a  large  platform  with 
a  railing  around  it  on  which  a  number  of  very  grimy 
members  of  the  crew  were  standing.  From  each  side  of 
the  conning  tower  rose  two  pedestals  through  which  the 
periscope  was  operated.  To  the  tops  of  these  were 
mounted  two  wires  running  fore  and  aft,  used  for  the 
wireless.  Forward  of  the  conning  tower,  on  the  main 
deck,  was  mounted  a  5.9  inch  naval  gun,  while  aft,  was  a 
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gun  of  smaller  caliber,  probably  a  4.2.  Two  water  tight 
doors  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through,  were  fitted 
on  both  sides  of  the  conning  tower  for  use  of  the  gun 
crews.  From  the  after  platform  of  the  conning  tower,  a 
small  flagstaff  was  fitted,  from  which  fluttered  the 
“Heinie”  ensign. 

The  crew  of  the  “sub”  appeared  to  be  very  excited 
about  “getting  us,”  laughing  and  joking  at  our  helpless 
predicament  in  the  water.  On  the  whole,  they  treated  us 
square,  but  we  were  mighty  glad  to  see  them  make  a 
final  cruise  around,  and  head  for  the  horizon,  disappear¬ 
ing  for  good. 

As  soon  as  the  “sub”  made  her  final  departure,  the 
life  boats  began  to  pick  up  the  men  off  the  rafts,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  which  were  badly  exhausted  and  suffering  from 
exposure,  having  left  the  ship  with  practically  no  clothing. 
After  floating  around  for  four  hours  on  a  life  raft  up  to 
our  hips  in  water,  we  were  picked  up  by  the  navigator’s 
boat,  which  was  soon  loaded  to  full  capacity  (43).  The 
captain  then  issued  orders  for  all  boats  and  rafts  to  be 
rounded  up  to  go  to  a  rendezvous,  about  two  miles  from 
where  we  were  drifting.  After  getting  sixteen  life  rafts 
in  tow  we  started  towards  the  rendezvous,  taking  turns 
at  rowing,  but  owing  to  everyone  being  violently  seasick 
our  progress  was  very  erratic  and  slow,  taking  us  four 
hours  to  catch  up  with  the  others. 

The  boats  and  rafts  were  all  secured  together  for  the 
night,  so  none  could  float  off ;  emergency  rations  were 
broken  out,  consisting  of  hard  chocolate,  which  crumbled 
from  age  when  touched,  hard-tack  soaked  with  salt  water, 
and  soup  powders  with  no  hot  water  to  cook  it  with,  and 
half  a  cup  of  water.  Of  this,  few,  if  any  of  us  partook, 
all  being  too  seasick  to  think  of  eating.  As  darkness 
came  on,  two  lookouts  were  put  on  watch  in  each  boat,  a 
lighted  lantern  secured  to  an  oar  was  hoisted  to  attract 
attention,  while  conston  lights  were  burned  at  intervals. 
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As  the  night  advanced  the  wind  began  to  rise  and  the  sea 
became  rougher,  causing  the  boat  to  pitch  and  toss.  As 
soon  as  the  lookouts  were  posted,  the  test  of  us  settled 
down  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  as  best  we  could,  trying  to 
keep  warm  by  leaning  against  one  another ;  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question  with  our  wet  clothes,  no  shoes,  and  nearly 
frozen. 

At  about  11 :30  p.  m  a  light  was  sighted,  which  revived 
our  spirits.  All  lights  and  flares  that  we  could  lay  our 
hands  on  were  shown.  These  signals  were  responded  to 
by  a  searchlight  being  turned  on  us,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  a  dark  object  at  high  speed  appeared  through  the 
darkness,  stopping  very  close  to  the  rafts.  An  American 
voice  was  heard  to  give  the  command  for  all  lights  to  be 
extinguished.  As  we  recognized  an  American  destroyer, 
all  hands  gave  a  rousing  cheer.  Being  uncertain  whether 
the  “sub”  was  still  lurking  around,  the  captain  of  the 
destroyer  would  not  pick  us  up  until  all  lights  were 
extinguished ;  then  the  work  of  embarking  started,  one 
boat  at  a  time  going  alongside  the  weather-side  and  dis¬ 
charging.  The  weather  being  pretty  rough  our  boat 
waited  until  a  good  opportunity  presented,  then  went 
alongside,  I,  manning  a  boat  hook  to  keep  the  boat  from 
being  capsized.  Each  chap  made  a  jump  for  the  deck  as 
the  boat  came  up  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  willing  hands 
pulled  him  aboard.  A  miss  meant  certain  death  by  being 
smashed  against  the  side,  so  you  may  well  imagine  we  all 
took  extra  precaution  to  land  safely.  The  boat  after  being 
our  refuge  for  eighteen  hours  was  cast  adrift,  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  gloom.  After  reaching  the  deck  we  could 
hardly  walk  from  weakness  and  cold,  but  were  directed 
to  the  engine  room  to  thaw  out.  After  thawing  out,  hot 
coffee  and  sandwiches  were  served  to  everyone,  clothes 
broken  out,  and  the  crew  placing  practically  all  they 
owned  at  our  disposal.  The  rest  of  the  night  was  spent 
doubling  up  with  chaps  in  their  bunks,  while  the  less  for¬ 
tunate  resorted  to  the  decks  and  other  available  places. 
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The - picked  up  all  the  men  from  the  boats, 

while  the  - ,  which  had  come  up  while  she  was 

doing  this,  searched  for  the  rafts  which  had  drifted  away. 
At  4  a.  m.  they  were  located  and  all  men  taken  aboard, 
after  which  we  got  under  way,  heading  back  for  France. 
On  the  second  day  we  ran  short  of  oil,  necessitating 
another  destroyer  coming  out  and  fueling  us,  besides 
bringing  provisions,  which  were  getting  very  low.  A 
number  of  moving  picture  men  came  out  on  her  deck  to 
take  pictures  of  us  in  our  rags  and  dirt.  Arriving  in 

- ,  we  were  taken  alongside  the - ,  a  troop 

transport,  and  embarked  for  the  States. 

Out  of  517  men  on  board,  only  26  were  lost,  and  one 
taken  prisoner.  All  sick  cases,  including  two  paralytic 
soldiers,  were  saved. 

France,  May  3d,  1917. 

Dear  Friend  Pye: 

Many  thanks  for  papers,  which  I  received  the  night  we 
were  relieved,  after  practically  twenty-one  days  of  the 
hardest  fighting  of  this  war;  war  to  the  teeth,  for  Ger¬ 
many  never  thought  she  could  lose  Vimy  Ridge  and  con¬ 
sequently  she  “came  back”  for  it  with  her  legions  of  men, 
with  gas,  incendiary  shells  and  machine  gun.  The  bullets 
of  the  latter  were  all  “turned,”  making  “dum  dums”  of 
the  worst  kind.  However,  do  you  think  they  could  drive 
back  the  Canadians?  No,  sir!  It  was  glorious  the  way 
the  boys  stuck ;  and,  not  only  stuck,  but  went  through  ’em 
again  and  gained  a  further  objective.  For  some  unac¬ 
countable  reason  we  couldn’t  get  relieved,  and  there  we 
held,  tired,  hungry  and  thirsty,  small  in  numbers,  but  as 
“game”  as  the  boys  who  held  Ypres.  The  French  people 
idolize  us ;  for  they  never  imagined  that  such  a  natural 
fortress  as  Vimy  Ridge  could  be  taken,  especially  after 
they  lost  so  many  men  in  trying  to  retake  it  from  the 
Germans.  It  was  a  fight,  too,  but  the  boys  just  went  like 
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hell,  and  the  spirit  carried  us:  through.  The  view  we  got 
when  over  the  Ridge  was  like  looking  down  upon  the 
“Promised  Land.”  We  wanted  more,  so  away  we  go 
and  back  go  the  Germans,  running  like  mad  devils,  some 
towards  us  with  arms  up,  and  others  toward  their  own 
country!  We  “went  over”  four  times,  and  each  time  we 
held  our  point,  and  today  we  are  almost  eleven  miles  from 
our  old  front  line!  Yes,  we’re  remnants,  true!  but  the 
spirit,  man,  is  wonderful.  I  never  felt  the  “soft  side” 
until  what  was  left  of  us  were  met  by  a  band  and  played 
out,  and  then  one’s  soft  chord  was  reached ;  chums  gone, 
faces  missing,  but  we  were  welcomed  back  to  the  huts 
and  cheered  and  cheered  again  and  again. 

The  last  letter  I  wrote  you  we  were  having  two'  days’ 
rest  and  when  we  went  back  again  it’s  been  the  bloodiest 
battle  of  all,  and  one  can  say  that,  excepting  the  two  days’ 
rest,  it’s  been  twenty-one  days’  hard  fighting.  I  got 
through  without  a  scratch,  but  the  gas  has  caught  my 
stomach,  lungs  and  eyes.  “Heine”  sent  it  over  in  shells,  but 
it  never  stopped  Canadians,  I’ll  be  all  right  after  a  few 
days’  rest,  although  it  does  make  one  cough  all  the  time 
and  vomit,  too. 

It  was  a  treat  to  get  the  paper  and  I  feel  I  must  say  a 
few  words  here  in  answer  to  Upton  Brown  who  has  a 
letter  in  on  that  date  (March  26th.)  He  says  he  “heartily 
agrees  with  those  ‘true-red-blooded  Americans’  who 
refuse  to  allow  America  to  sacrifice  her  sons  for  England, 
etc.”,  or  rather  “for  the  benefit  of  England.”  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  the  British  army  today  is  made  up  of  men  of 
eductaion,  men  who  would  never  fight  for  any  aggrand¬ 
izement  or  world  power,  men  who  would  never  fight  for 
commercial  supremacy  or  for  the  subjection  of  smaller 
powers.  No!  the  men  of  today  can’t  be  fooled  that  way; 
and  I  guess  Upton  Brown  knows  it,  too.  Consequently, 
we  must  be  fighting  for  honor  and  we’re  paying  the  price. 
After  knowing  the  way  this  thing  started  and  the  treach- 
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ery  of  the  Hun  to  the  whole  world,  I  can  only  say  that 
such  men  as  Upton  Brown  are  not  worthy  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and,  in  the  least,  are  cowardly.  After  the  long  suf¬ 
fering  patience  of  the  American  people,  who  to  the  whole 
world,  it  seemed,  stood  for  insult  after  insult  from  the 
Hun,  one  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Upton 
Brown  is  not  a  friend  of  his  country  and  therefore,  to 
my  mind,  should  be  watched.  I  only  hope  the  American 
soldier  does  not  come  here  and  go  through  what  we’ve 
gone  through  (may  we  be  able  to  spare  them  that). 
Upton  Brown  says  “Germany  is  giving  Britain  a  dose  of 
her  own  medicine.”  Now,  let  me  see!  When  did  Britain 
invade  the  smaller  nations,  rape  and  murder  the  people, 
burn  down  their  cities,  etc.?  When  did  Britain,  with  all 
her  naval  power,  ever  keep  any  other  people  off  the 
water?  When  did  Britain  close  her  doors  of  freedom, 
both  her  colonies  and  the  Isles,  to  the  down-trodden  and 
persecuted  German  or  Austrian,  who  wished  to  run  away 
and  seek  protection  from  their  own  governments  ?  When 
did  the  British  army  ever  push  back  the  German  line  and, 
when  arriving  at  the  dressing  stations,  bayonet  all  the 
wounded — and  when  did  the  British  army  ever  crucify  a 
German  sergeant  upon  capture?  (The  latter  two  events 
both  occurred  at  Ypres,  the  former  in  June,  1916,  and  the 
latter  April,  1915.)  When  did  the  British  army  have 
French  women  in  the  dugouts  of  officers  (as  was  found 
in  the  recent  advance  by  the  English  division  on  our 
right.)  Some  of  our  chaps  were  out  on  a  patrol  one 
night  some  little  time  ago  and  they  came  across  an  old 
dugout  between  the  lines.  On  entering,  they  found  thir¬ 
teen  English  soldiers  with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to 
ear  (as  though  by  an  artist).  And  Upton  Brown  says 
“That’s  our  own  medicine.”  Well !  let  me  tell  you  right 
now  that  when  we  advance,  the  Hun  howls  for  mercy 
and  we  give  it  to  him.  He  goes  back  of  our  lines,  get’s 
hot  food  and  is  immediately  taken  out  of  the  range  of 
shellfire.  Three  nights  ago.  after  night  and  day  fighting, 
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when  we  were  so  tired  and  fatigued  that  we  didn’t  care 
whether  we  lived  or  not,  when  we  slept  as  we  walked,  I 
was  ordered  on  a  party  to  bring  in  four  wounded  Ger¬ 
mans.  We  dressed  their  wounds  and  carried  them  on 
stretchers  through  the  German  shellfire  and  gas  shells, 
back  to  our  transports  for  hospital.  Ask  any  German 
prisoner  today  who  his  friend  is  and  he’ll  tell  you  at  once 
“the  British.”  After  knowing  what  I  do  and  realizing 
the  horrors  of  “Prussian  All  Power  Ambitions,”  I  would 
rather  be  a  savage  of  early  North  America,  than  a  Prus¬ 
sian  or  a  friend  of  the  Prussian.  No !  sometimes  we  pity 
their  soldiers,  for  they  are  made  to  do  their  barbarous 
deeds.  Many  of  them  have  good  hearts  and  are  glad  to 
get  away  from  their  war-lords,  for  the  orders  they  have 
to  carry  out  are  revolting  to  them  even.  Upton  Brown’s 
place  would  be  with  the  Prussians,  and  there  on  the 
bloody  battlefields  of  France,  he  would,  like  the  German 
soldier,  soon  realize  the  difference  between  British  chiv¬ 
alry  and  German  kultur.  This  is  not  the  place  to  exag¬ 
gerate  or  to  fabricate,  for  battles  of  today  sober  us  down 
to  truth,  and,  furthermore,  life  is  terribly  uncertain.  We 
curse  war ;  it’s  horrible,  it’s  something  that  cannot  be 
imagined  by  anyone  but  the  shell-shocked  and  suffering 
soldier.  Man !  do  you  think  this  great  democratic  army 
of  Britain,  Canada  and  other  colonies  would  suffer  this 
just  for  the  coffers  of  England?  No!!!  those  days  are 
past  and,  as  terrible  as  it  is,  there’s  not  a  man  among  us 
who  doesn’t  realize  that  we’re  here  to  crush  down  a  mur¬ 
derer  as  it  were.  Let  Upton  Brown  think  before  he  again 
rashly  infers  in  his  letters  that  this  army  of  educated 
men  are  simply  the  tools  of  the  money-grabbing  classes. 
He’s  not  like  the  Americans  who  are  fighting  side  by  side 
with  me.  There’s  quite  a  few,  who  are  ’varsity  men,  and 
one  of  my  chums,  who  is  an  old  West  Pointer.  Like  me, 
they  would  rather  die  in  France  than  see  the  Hun  on  top 
— and,  believe  me,  we’re  all  terribly  anxious  to  live  for 
we’re  young  and  life  is  promising. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  Upton  Brown  that  Ger¬ 
many  torpedoed  a  hospital  ship  with  wounded  German 
prisoners  and  that  the  British  rescued  them.  And  again, 
after  that  small  scrap  in  the  channel,  didn’t  the  British 
sailors  rescue  the  drowning  Germans?  “  ’Tis  not  what  you 
do,  lad,  that  makes  your  name,  but  did  you  play  the 
game?” 

And  now  I  must  close.  We’re  out  for  a  rest.  It’s 
glorious  weather,  hot  and  so  enjoyable  after  the  awful 
winter.  I  don’t  mind  if  you  publish  parts  or  whole  of 
this  letter,  as  I  would  like  Upton  Brown  to  get  a  line 
direct  from  a  man  who  has  seen  and  been  through  the 
war  of  today,  as,  maybe  if  he  only  saw  a  few  such  horrors, 
he  would  think  with  a  mind  that’s  unbiased  and  that 
wishes  good  for  all. 

Kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  friends. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Charles  R.  Parrott. 

fe 

QUIET,  REVERENT  AIR  OF  CATHEDRAL  HANGS  OVER 
TINY  VILLAGE  THAT  GAVE  JOAN  OF  ARC  TO 
FRANCE  AND  WORLD 

David  W.  Hazen,  Special  Correspondent  of  The  Tele¬ 
gram  in  France  writes  as  follows: 

June  7. — The  drowsiness  of  summer  hovers  over  this 
tiny  village.  The  one  street  of  the  hamlet  is  deserted. 
It  is  now  nearly  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  not  a 
soul  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  about  the  town.  Down  the 
valley  some  distance  can  be  seen  several  women  working 
in  the  hay  fields,  but  Domremy  is  still.  It  is  off  the  most 
frequented  highway,  the  road  that  leads  to  Nancy,  so 
one  may  walk  about  here  for  hours  without  being  bothered 
by  honking  horns. 

And  it  is  fitting  that  this  village,  wherein  lived  the 
sweetest  memory  of  profane  history,  is  quiet  at  this  time. 
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To  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  one  who  left  her  home  here 
centuries  ago  to  free  her  land,  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
French  men  and  women  pray  for  victory.  And  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  folk  in  this  country  who 
believe  that  Jeanne  d’Arc  visited  the  armies  on  the  Marne, 
the  night  before  the  Huns  were  hurled  back  by  Marshal 
Joffre  in  1914. 


Beautiful  Church  Unfinished 

As  one  crosses  the  somewhat  substantial  bridge  across 
the  Meuse  on  the  road  from  Neuf chateau  to  Gondrecourt, 
a  high  iron  fence  is  seen  ahead.  In  front  of  it  the  road 
turns  sharply  to  the  right  and  follows  along  the  hamlet’s 
lone  street.  The  roads  fork  at  the  Domremy  side  of  the 
bridge,  the  one  to  the  left  leading  out  to  the  beautiful 
church  that  is  being  built  on  the  hillside  on  the  spot 
where  the  shepherd  girl  had  the  wonderful  visions  which 
led  to  her  saving  France.  Although  the  edifice  looks  to 
be  completed,  there  is  said  to  be  much  work  to  be  done 
on  the  interior ;  this  was  halted  by  the  war. 

While  this  shrine  will  be  visited  by  the  pilgrims  to  the 
village,  the  chief  interest  clusters  about  the  little  two- 
story  stone  house  in  which  Jeanne  was  born,  and  in  the 
tiny  church  in  which  she  was  baptized  and  where  she 
worshiped  until  she  went  away  never  to  return.  The 
fount  in  front  of  which  the  babe  was  baptized  is  still 
standing  in  the  church,  one  of  the  most  sacred  relics  of 
this  nation. 

The  church  door  was  open.  There  was  no  one  about 
the  building,  no  aged  man  offering  to  act  as  guide,  no 
child  wanting  to  sell  post  cards.  The  French  have  great 
faith  in  the  honesty  of  their  visitors;  one  is  not  being 
constantly  watched,  and  the  police  and  military  patrols 
along  the  roads  near  the  front  are  very  civil  chaps ;  if 
one  could  speak  their  language  one  would  no  doubt  find 
them  as  fine  fellows  as  the  British  “Bobbies.” 
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Flowers  Bloom  in  Eglise 

A  pleasant  interior  greets  the  visitor  upon  entering 
the  “eglise.”  There  are  fresh  flowers  in  many  places, 
while  blooming  plants  are  in  the  rear  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Stained  glass  windows  picturing  various  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  Maid  of  Domremy  have  been  put  in,  and 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  no  doubt  newer  than  those 
that  were  in  the  church  when  Jeanne  worshiped  here. 
But  the  statue  of  her  saint  before  whom  she  prayed  so 
often,  is  still  kept.  Notices  are  posted  about  the  holy 
structure  telling  of  the  various  relics.  The  flags  of 
France,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Bel¬ 
gium  are  displayed  near  the  altar. 

One  leaves  the  church  wondering  what  manner  of 
men  lived  in  the  15th  century,  who  could  have  burned  to 
death  a  girl  whose  only  crime  was  that  she  loved  God 
and  her  native  land.  But  there  is  no  use  drifting  into 
a  discussion  regarding  the  horror  of  Rouen.  One  recalls 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  American  who  killed  Lincoln ;  this 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  when  we  think  of  the  farce  trial 
accorded  the  sweet  girl  of  Lorraine. 

Jeanne’s  Room  Is  Dark 

Leaving  the  church  one  goes  to  the  house  just  across 
the  way,  in  whose  gloominess  the  child  who  was  to  bring 
so  much  light  to  France,  was  born.  On  one  side  of  the 
gate  is  painted  this  notice  : 

ENTREE 
de  la  Maison 
de  Jeanne  d’Arc. 

One  enters  the  house  through  the  room  in  which  Jeanne 
was  born.  It  was  no  doubt  the  living  room ;  for  a  large 
fireplace  is  on  one  side,  and  the  door  and  a  double  window 
make  it  the  natural  place  for  family  gatherings.  The 
room  just  back  of  this  is  pointed  out  as  Jeanne’s  bed¬ 
room;  it  is  lighted  by  a  window  so  small,  that  even  on 
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this  bright  June  day,  one  had  to  remain  in  it  several 
minutes  in  order  to  see  the  walls.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
room ;  only  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  rafters  are  those  that 
were  there  when  the  famous  occupant  was  alive ;  those 
in  the  living  room  are  not. 

To  the  left  of  Jeanne’s  room  (as  one  enters)  is  a 
smaller  one,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  the  family 
cellar.  And  the  apartment  alongside  the  living  room  is 
said  to  have  been  the  bedroom  of  Jeanne’s  Protestant 
sisters.  In  this  room  souvenirs  can  be  purchased  for  the 
most  reasonable  prices  the  writer  has  ever  seen  offered 
in  a  historic  edifice.  It  is  the  rule,  that  within  famous 
buildings,  the  keepsakes  are  sold  at  a  much  higher  figure 
than  they  can  be  secured  for  next  door. 

Mark  Twain’s  Book  Shown 

The  ancient  dame  who  acts  as  a  guide,  sells  these  wares 
for  prices  so  low  that  if  it  was  possible  a  man  would 
buy  remembrances  for  all  his  friends.  But  traveling  about 
France  in  war  time,  one  having  trouble  enough  getting 
about  with  a  toothbrush  and  a  change  of  handkerchiefs, 
does  not  permit  the  buying  of  souvenirs.  But  as  there 
is  no  charge  for  visiting  the  house,  one  makes  the  aged 
guide  a  silver  present,  while  she  wonders  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Americans,  who  used  to  be  her  best  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  upstairs  has  been  rearranged.  Its  walls  have  many 
pictures  of  the  deliverer  of  Orleans,  and  a  library  con¬ 
tains  books  regarding  her  life.  The  only  ones  in  Eng¬ 
lish  to  be  seen  are  two  editions,  one  American  and  the 
other  British,  of  Mark  Twain’s  Joan  of  Arc. 

Having  visited  the  two  shrines  that  are  looked  upon 
by  millions  as  holy,  one  strolls  about  the  village.  It  is 
hard  to  guess  how  many  people  there  are  in  the  place, 
not  more  than  200  the  writer  would  judge.  Of  course 
the  young  men  have  gone  to  war  and  many  of  the  young 
women  to  work  in  city  factories.  No  inn  could  be  found. 
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Maid’s  Spirit  Still  Leads 

Down  near  the  Meuse  a  few  old  men  were  sunning 
themselves.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  any¬ 
thing,  and  although  the  French  are  wonderful  conversa¬ 
tionalists,  these  old-timers  did  not  say  a  word  to  each 
other  all  the  while  the  stranger  in  their  town  was  wander¬ 
ing  about  looking  at  the  cross,  and  ancient  buildings 
along  the  river  bank. 

The  houses  of  the  village  look  clean  and  neat.  Almost 
every  other  one  along  the  street  is  a  little  shop ;  no  matter 
what  else  they  may  have  for  sale,  Jeanne  d’Arc  souvenirs 
are  always  on  display.  Even  in  the  cafe,  which  smells  as 
though  nothing  but  wine  could  be  had,  a  large  stock  of  all 
sorts  of  remembrances  is  shown.  In  the  windows  of  all 
the  dwellings,  potted  flowers  may  be  seen. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  see  Domremy  after  one  has 
visited  the  shrines.  And  as  the  wanderer  starts  back 
across  the  bridge  and  down  the  beautiful  valley  where  the 
gentle  maid  tended  her  father’s  flocks,  a  new  spirit  of 
hope  and  trust  come  to  him.  Truly  the  spirit  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc  still  lives,  and  it  is  leading  her  countrymen  and 
her  allies  to  victory. 

From  Theo.  C.  Bertsch,  Co.  C,  127th  Infantry,  32nd  Div., 
a  former  student  at  Hill's  Military  Academy,  comes 
the  following  message  from  “Over  There ” 

France,  Sunday,  10  a.  m.,  May  26,  1918. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  Principal  H.  M.  A.,  Portland.  Or. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Hill: 

A  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  safe  and  well.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  are  the  same. 

France  is  a  wonderful  and  very  beautiful  country,  but 
it  has  nothing  on  Oregon.  I  have  seen  many  old  ruins 
and  many  places  of  interest.  The  villages  are  very  pic¬ 
turesque  now.  especially  as  it  is  summer  and  the  apple 
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trees  and  lilac  bushes  are  in  bloom.  No  wasted  land  over 
here.  The  women  do  most  of  the  farming  and  believe 
me  they  work  hard.  The  houses  are  of  stone  and  roofs 
are  of  tile.  Half  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  the  family 
and  the  other  half  by  the  cows  and  chickens. 

Last  Sunday  I  was  in  a  very  old  church,  the  interior 
was  beautiful.  On  the  altar  was  a  large  American  flag 
with  the  flags  of  our  allies. 

The  one  thing  that  struck  me  as  funny  when  I  first 
arrived  over  here,  was  the  size  of  the  loaves  of  bread ; 
the  comparison  between  the  loaf  and  the  child  being  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  loaf. 

Too  bad  about  Lawrence  Witherspoon ;  I  was  at  the 
hospital  to  see  him  about  a  week  before  he  died. 

Mrs.  Johnson  told  me  about  you  taking  the  boys  to 
American  Lake.  How  did  the  boys  like  the  steady  grind 
of  drilling?  The  picture  of  that  English  sergeant  pre¬ 
senting  the  cadets  with  the  British  flag  has  some  class 
all  right  and  I  was  really  glad  to  hear  of  it.  I  still  have 
the  clippings. 

My  education  at  H.  M.  A.  is  a  wonderful  help  to  me 
in  every  line.  I  am  sincerely  thankful  to  you  for  the 
personal  interest  that  you  took  in  me. 

Being  in  your  position,  I  know  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  write  to  me.  Any  news  concerning  the  school  or  any 
old  papers  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  you  will  have  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  next  September.  May  good  luck  and  the  best  of 
health  be  with  you  always. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Theo.  C.  Bertsch 
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FIRST  OREGON  MAN  TO  ENLIST  IN  WORLD  WAR 

Clatsop  Beach  Resident  Hastens  to  England  and  Begins 
Long  Campaign 

Seaside,  Or.,  May  1,  1918. — John  Gregory  Hyde 
Beadle,  a  former  resident  of  Clatsop  county,  and  probably 
the  first  man  in  Oregon  to  enter  the  present  world  war, 
has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  for  several  years 
now  and  is  still  unwounded.  Jack  Beadle,  as  he  was  called 
here,  was  an  apprentice  on  the  British  bark  Galena, 
wrecked  on  Clatsop  beach  between  Gearhart  and  Warren- 
ton,  on  November  13,  1906,  and  he  was  saved  with  Billie 
Marshall,  another  member  of  the  Galena  crew.  During 
the  winter  they  formed  many  friendships  on  Clatsop 
beach  and  bought  a  small  tract  of  land  where  they  built 
a  small  home. 

When  the  world  war  broke  out,  Jack  Beadle  hastened 
to  England  and  tendered  his  services.  His  home  was  at 
Southampton,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  19th  Hussars,  Queen 
Mary’s  Own,  being  later  assigned  to  the  Mediterranean 
Expeditionary  Force,  and  going  to  the  Dardanelles  in 
August,  1915.  He  was  at  Gallipoli  until  it  was  abandoned 
and  was  one  of  65  members  of  his  battalion  of  600  left 
alive  after  one  week’s  fighting;  many  of  the  men  of  the 
battalion  being  drowned  or  frozen  in  the  trenches.  Later 
he  went  to  Mesopotamia  and  was  with  General  Maude  at 
Bagdad. 

After  more  than  20  months’  service  he  was  granted  a 
month’s  furlough.  When  he  returned  to  England,  after 
the  long  campaign,  he  was  without  a  scratch,  but  had  lost 
all  his  teeth,  and,  though  only  30  years  old,  his  hair  has 
turned  snow-white. 


Mrs.  O.  J.  Carr,  of  143  E.  12th  St.,  is  the  recipient  of  a 
letter  from  her  nephezv,  Pvt.  Daniel  B.  Curry,  Supply 
Company ,  63th  Artillery,  C.  A.  C.,  American  Expe- 
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ditionary  Forces ,  who  has  for  the  past  few  months 
been  writing  under  difficulties  from  the  front  line 
in  France.  Pvt.  Curry  is  the  grandson  of  George  L. 
Curry,  who  zvas  territorial  governor  of  Oregon  from 
1853  to  1859,  and  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous 
Daniel  Boone. 

France,  Sept.  22,  ’18. 

Dear  Aunt  Odden  : 

I  have  been  receiving  mail  today  and  though  some  of 
it  was  rather  old,  August  12  being  the  latest  date,  it 
was  all  very  welcome.  There  seems  to  be  a  missing  link 
in  my  letters,  as  I  received  No.  18  and  20,  but  No.  19 
from  Dixie  ever  reached  me.  Received  the  little  publica¬ 
tion  ((Do  Your  Bit  ”  and  thought  it  was  fine,  also  the 
newspaper  clippings  with  a  stick  of  gum  inside.  Many 
thanks.  I  would  rather  chew  gum  than  tobacco — how’s 
that?  I  intended  writing  you  some  time  ago,  but  as 
things  turned  out,  I  was  unable  to  even  think  about  writ¬ 
ing  letters ;  and  could  I  have  taken  the  time,  was  for  three 
weeks  out  of  reach  of  stationery,  and  even  now  find  it 
very  hard  to  keep  up  any  kind  of  correspondence. 

Received  a  letter  from  Lester  saying  he  reported  on 
the  25th  of  July  so  suppose  he  is  doing  squads,  right,  left 
and  east  by  this  time. 

You  ask  about  my  wrist  watch — well  it  had  kept  good 
time  until  about  a  month  ago  when  things  got  pretty 
thick  here.  We  were  in  a  big  rush  and  when  I  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  my  watch  found  the  stem  was  missing. 
Can  hardly  imagine  just  how  it  happened,  but  it  probably 
got  caught  on  something.  When  I  reach  some  good 
French  city  will  try  to  have  it  mended. 

I  can  not  say  a  word  about  my  surroundings  except 
to  say  that  we  are  very  busy  and  are  never  in  one  place 
very  long  now.  We  are  not  allowed  to  put  our  outfit 
number  on  the  outside  of  our  letters  any  more  but  I  know 
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you  are  pretty  good  at  guessing,  Aunt  Odden.  There  is 
an  Evening  Telegram  reporter  here  today,  so  if  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  see  his  article  you  will  find  some  interesting  read¬ 
ing  no  doubt,  and  much  more  than  we  can  tell  you.  We 
are  surely  giving  the  Kaiser  and  his  followers  h— * —  now. 

It  surely  reminds  me  of  Oregon  when  the  drops  of  rain 
start  falling  by  the  buckets  full,  but  let  her  rain.  I  have 
a  pair  of  hip  bootsi,  a  slicker  and  a  steel  stetson,  so  am 
getting  along  fine  and  dandy  and  have  plenty  to  eat,  so 
why  should  I  worry  ? 

I  ran  across  some  green  apples  the  other  day,  and  ate 
some,  they  were  about  as  big  as  walnuts  and  never  hurt 
me  a  bit.  Oh,  no !  When  I  get  home,  think  I’ll  go  way  out 
in  the  woods  some  where,  find  a  big  hill,  dig  myself  a 
nice  dugout  big  enough  to  crawl  into  and  just  sleep  and 
sleep;  feel  right  now  as  if  I’d  never  wake  up  till  Spring. 
Well,  dear  aunt,  I  must  close  as  I  have  other  letters  to 
answer.  Please  don’t  worry  one  bit  about  the  long  inter¬ 
vals  between  my  letters  for  when  I  have  a  little  time,  do 
not  feel  much  like  writing,  but  will  always  try  to  drop  a 
few  lines  to  some  of  the  family  to  let  you  know  I  am 
still  in  the  ring.  With  regards  to  all  and 


Love, 


Daniel. 


Sheridan  M.  Berthiaume,  a  former  Portland  man  and 
son  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Beale,  at  568  E.  Salmon  St.,  was 
sent  to  Italy  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  War 
Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  spent  seven  years  in  charge  of  the  physical 
department  of  the  Seattle  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His  mission 
abroad  has  been  to  have  full  charge  of  all  physical 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Italy.  A  letter  to  his  family 
follows: 
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With  the  Am.  Exp.  Force  in  Italy, 
August  5th,  1918. 

Dearest  Wife  and  Boys  : 

As  I  figure  it  out,  it  is  four  days  beyond  the  time  when 
I  should  have  buckled  down  to  my  small  Corona  and 
ticked  off  my  weekly  noospaper  toyouall  about  the  things 
that  have  been  happening  to  me  since  the  last  letter  was 
indited,  and  that  I  will  now  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

We  have  moved  again  and  I,  especially,  have  traveled 
much  around  the  northern  part  of  this  very  beautiful  land 
of  Italy.  Last  Saturday,  a  week  ago,  five  of  us  left 
Milan  in  an  auto,  and  rolling  over  well  kept-up  old 
Roman  roads  and  through  wonderful  old  Italian  cities 
surrounded  by  their  ancient  walls,  moats  and  other  forti¬ 
fications  came  finally  to  the  town  where  the  first  con¬ 
tingent  of  American  soldiers  were  to  detrain.  We,  the 
“Y”  folks,  hastened  to  set  up  our  reading  and  writing 
room  and  the  canteen  that  the  boys  might  find  us  waiting 
for  them  when  they  arrived. 

The  Italian  people  of  the  village  were  out  in  their  best 
clothes,  the  gray-green  clad  soldiers  were  drawn  up  along 
the  street  in  parade  and  a  fast-stepping,  fast-playing 
military  all-brass  band  marched  along  the  streets  at  inter¬ 
vals  playing  the  airs  of  Italy.  The  little  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen  were  lined  up  all  dressed 
in  white  and  each  with  an  American  flag  in  one  hand  and 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  the  other.  The  older  girls  were  at 
the  station  with  great  bouquets  of  flowers  to  throw  to  the 
Yanks  when  they  should  come  in,  while  the  older  folks 
gathered  along  the  sidewalks  to  view  “those  grand  Amer¬ 
icanos.” 

The  boys  were  to  have  arrived  at  3  :30  and  did  not  get 
in  till  6:30.  The  first  train  load  was  composed  of  the 
supply  section  and  they  didn’t  parade  at  all.  They  had 
to  get  busy  and  unload  the  trucks  and  supplies  and  there 
was  no  parade  except  by  the  staff  officers  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  committee  of  Italian,  French  and  English  staffs,  but 
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the  children  and  girls  threw  their  posies  just  the  same; 
and  later  in  the  evening  when  a  train  ioad  infantry  de¬ 
trained,  they  got  their  treat,  as  those  big  husky  Yanks 
from  our  middle-west  came  marching  down  the  street, 
humps  on  backs,  vicious  looking  rifles  on  shoulders  and 
led  by  the  local  band  almost  blowing  their  very  lungs 
out  through  the  instruments. 

When  the  train  rolled  into  the  station  the  band  played 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  and  what  they  lacked  in 
some  of  the  finer  shadings  they  made  up  for  in  vim. 

The  soldiers  had  not  been  near  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  from  the 
time  they  left  America,  because  of  continually  moving 
around ;  and  when  they  saw  our  rooms  they  made  raids 
first  on  the  writing  paper  and  then  on  the  canteen,  keep¬ 
ing  us  busy  till  10  o’clock  every  night. 

Yesterday  (Sunday)  was  a  gala  day  in  this  city,  as 
the  Americans  were  allowed  a  holiday  from  drill  that 
they  might  see  the  sights  and  that  the  Italians  might 
have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  A  large 
number  of  the  boys  were  allowed  in,  and  by  9  o’clock  the 
trucks  commenced  to  arrive  with  our  boys  all  decked 
out  in  their  best  bib  and  tucker  for  the  event.  They  did 
themselves  proud  the  whole  day  through,  and  I  did  not 
see  even  one  lad  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

There  are  a  number  of  old  structures  dating  back  to, 
the  second  century,  including  a  Roman  arena  and  a 
theatre  of  about  250  A.  D.,  as  well  as  many  old  castles 
and  churches ;  so  the  soldiers  spent  most  of  their  day  in 
sight-seeing  and  wandering  around  the  city.  The  “Y” 
set  up  a  canteen  and  writing  room  for  them  for  the  day 
and  many  were  the  post  card  pictures  which  were  mailed 
to  the  folks  back  home.  I  was  out  around  the  line  during 
the  day  but  got  back  to  town  before  the  fun  was  over. 
I  visited  the  old  arena,  of  which  I  will  send  you  a  picture, 
and  found  many  of  our  officers  and  men  climbing  up  and 
down  the  steps  or  walking  around  the  top  tier  of  seats, 
viewing  the  mountains,  or  listening  to  the  U.  S.  Regiment 
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band  discoursing  sure  enough  American  music.  When 
they  played  a  good  dance  piece,  some  of  the  boys  paired 
oft*  and  did  some  very  modern  dancing  on  the  balcony 
where  J.  Caesar  went  to  perch  and  handed  his  verdict  of 
“thumbs  down”  to  the  fallen  gladiator  in  olden  days,  if  the 
spectators  figured  the  poor  duffer  had  been  holding  out 
in  his  fighting. 

But  what  I  remember  best  is  that  while  I  was  up  on  the 
top  of  that  structure,  the  band  down  in  the  Piazza  Victor 
Emannuel  III.,  swung  into  our  national  air,  and  I  could 
look  down  and  see  our  boys  all  around  in  the  great 
square  and  side  streets,  each  lad  facing  toward  the  music 
and  standing  at  salute.  Some  sight. 

After  two  days  helping  out  in  the  canteen  where  our 
troops  are  quartered,  I  went  back  to  Milan  and  rode  one 
of  the  new  motorcycles  over  to  our  headquarters  and 
returned  the  following  day  for  another  one,  on  which 
I  rode  back  next  morning.  Since  then  I  have  been 
traveling  up  and  down  the  line  of  our  stations  getting 
the  baseball  material  out  to  the  soldiers  and  getting  them 
organized  to  carrv  on  athletic  sports.  Yesterday  the  first 
game  of  base-ball  was  played  by  the  A.  E.  F.  in  Italy 
and  in  a  few  days  will  come  a  boxing  contest  and  an 
athletic  meet. 

Received  a  good  letter  from  Gladys  and  also  one  from 
Uncle  Anson  and  just  today  one  from  Winn,  all  of  which 
I  was  glad  to  get,  but  do  not  know  when  I  will  ever  get 
time  to  answer  them,  as  I  am  as  busy  as  a  soldier  with  the 
cooties,  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  no  rest  in  sight  for  some 
time  to  come,  as  we  are  short-handed  and  every  man 
carries  about  three  jobs  along  with  his  own. 

Am  living  rather  high  these  days,  as  I  have  had  dinner 
with  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  one  outfit  and  dined  twice 
with  the  Major  of  another.  The  American  cooking  and 
serving  is  a  treat  after  living  for  so  long  on  these  foreign 
dishes  and  style  in  serving. 

The  sorrows  of  my  life  seem  to  be  mixed  up  with 
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Fords ;  and  I  was  it  again  the  other  night  when  I  went 
out  for  a  night  trip  with  one  of  the  drivers  on  a  Ford 
one-ton  truck,  and  what  with  engine  trouble  and  lack  of 
gasoline,  we  stalled  two  miles  out  of  town  on  the  home¬ 
stretch  and  I  had  to  stay  with  the  truck  while  my  partner 
went  after  a  tow.  We  got  to  bed  at  one  o’clock,  both 
well  tired  out.  I’m  off  Fords  for  life  now. 

That  money  I  sent  you  may  not  get  to  you  till  August, 
and  if  it  does  not  come  by  then  I  will  send  a  tracer  out 
after  it. 

I  will  have  to  close  now,  as  I  am  getting  sleepy  but 
will  tell  you  lots  more  when  I  write  again.  Every  time 
you  write  to  me  I  get  more  lonesome  to  see  the  boys 
and  you,  and  only  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
over  soon,  I  hope.  My  love  and  remembrance  to  the 
three  of  you,  and  my  prayers. 

Sherry. 

ta 

Fred  Lockley,  correspondent  for  The  Oregon  Journal , 
gives  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  gratitude  and  wel¬ 
come  that  exist  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  people. 

At  a  French  Mediterranean  Seaport. — I  wandered  into 
one  of  the  old  cathedrals  of  France.  I  met  a  priest.  His 
eye  lit  with  pleasure  at  sight  of  my  uniform.  He  grasped 
my  hand,  laid  it  against  his  breast,  and  said:  “So  I  feel. 
Vive  America.  Vive  Meestair  Wilson.  My  heart  grows 
large  with  love.  I  greet  you.  I  salute  you.  France — 
all  France — is  glad  of  you.”  In  another  old  church  a 
white-haired  priest  tried  to  welcome  me.  He  said  :  “Eng¬ 
lish  I  speak  a  few;  but  not  much  some”;  and  then,  his 
English  being  exhausted,  he  told  me  in  French  how  wel¬ 
come  we  were. 

In  cities  and  villages  all  over  France,  I  have  visited 
ancient  cathedrals  or  small  stone  churches.  It  matters 
not ;  go  where  you  will,  there  are  three  figures  you  always 
see :  Christ  on  the  cross,  the  Virgin,  and  Joan  of  Arc.  I 
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climbed  one  day  the  long,  steep  way  to  the  summit  of  the 
high  hill  that  overlooks  Marseilles.  On  its  crest  there 
rises  the  beautiful  and  famous  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Garde,  the  pride  of  Marseilles.  As  I  sat  in  the  dark¬ 
ened  church  I  looked  at  the  reverent  worshippers,  and 
then  contemplated  the  church  itself.  Here,  carved  in 
marble,  is  a  life  size  group — Christ  on  the  cross,  the 
Roman  soldier  thrusting  the  spear  into  his  side,  the 
women  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Here  are 
crossed  swords,  and  cases  of  medals  given  by  the  relatives 
of  men  who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  Here  are 
crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  other  military 
trophies.  Here,  suspended  from  the  lofty  ceiling,  are  a 
veritable  fleet  of  ships.  There  are  ships  of  all  kinds, 
wonderfully  and  beautifully  made  models,  perfect  in 
every  detail,  made  by  sailors  who  desired  to  show  grati¬ 
tude  for  being  saved  from  storms,  or  to  invoke  divine 
blessing  on  their  voyages.  Here  on  the  wall  are  hundreds 
of  memorial  tablets.  The  one  nearest  me  was  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  captain  who  served  in  Dahomey  and  the  Sou¬ 
dan,  and  fell  in  defense  of  France.  Scores  of  paintings 
adorned  the  alcoves.  Back  of  the  altar,  on  the  sides  of 
the  church,  and  on  the  lofty  ceiling,  Biblical  or  historic 
scenes  were  represented  in  wonderfully  wrought  Mosaic 
work.  Here,  20  feet  high  and  50  feet  long,  was  a  Mosaic 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  First  the  peasant  girl  in  the  meadows 
with  her  sheep ;  then  the  angel  handing  her  a  fiery  sword ; 
then  the  19-year-old  peasant  girl  clad  in  armor  and 
mounted  on  a  charger,  leading  a  host  of  knights  into 
battle ;  then  her  trial  and,  last  of  all,  simple  and  heroic 
Joan  bound  to  the  stake  with  the  flames  leaping  around 
her,  and  the  Christ  and  Mary  looking  down  in  sorrow  and 
pity  upon  her.  In  every  church  you  will  find  innumerable 
candles  burning  before  the  statue  or  the  portrait  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  Soldiers’  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  tie  the 
photographs  of  their  loved  ones  in  front  of  the  statue,  and 
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always  you  may  see  women  kneeling  in  supplication  before 
the  image  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

I  have  been  talking  to  a  British  soldier  who  said: 
“Thank  God,  you  are  in  at  last.  And  your  boys  are  giving 
a  good  account  of  themselves.  You  will  pardon  my 
plain  speaking  when  I  say  I  believe  if  you  had  come  in  a 
year  sooner  you  would  have  stiffened  Russia’s  resolution 
and  kept  a  million  Germans  on  the  eastern  front.  You 
would  have  had  upwards  of  a  million  men  of  your  own 
here.  You  would  have  had  thousands  of  airplanes  here, 
in  place  of  a  mere  handful,  and  Germany  would  now  be 
suing  for  peace.  But  the  past  is  past,  and  we  will  buckle 
down  together  to  put  autocracy  once  and  for  all  time  out 
of  business. 

“You  are  getting  a  taste  of  the  submarines  off  your 
coast.  We  have  had  them  for  several  years.  It  will  help 
bring  the  war  home  to  you.  It  will  help  the  people  to 
realize  the  need  of  providing  the  money  to  carry  on.  Your 
resources  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched.  We  have 
paid  the  price  in  blood.  I  hope  you  will  get  off  more 
lightly  and  be  called  on  to  pay  largely  in  bullion  rather 
than  in  blood.” 


FOREST  WOODS  IS  WOUNDED  IN  ACTION 

From  Corporal  Forest  Woods,  with  U.  S.  infantry  in 
France,  a  letter  has  been  received  announcing  that  he  is  in 
a  hospital  with  a  slight  wound  in  his  right  arm,  having 
been  struck  by  shrapnel.  His  letter  is  written  to  W.  H. 
Smith  of  Roberts  Brothers  store,  he  being  a  former 
employe  of  that  firm.  He  has  a  wife  and  small  son  in 
Portland.  The  following  letter  gives  high  praise  to  the 
American  Red  Cross.  He  writes: 

I  was  wounded  in  my  right  arm.  Stopped  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  about  the  size  of  a  stamp  and  received  a  flesh 
wound.  I  was  operated  on  and  had  it  removed. 

There  have  been  big  doings  with  the  Americans  at  the 
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front  this  summer.  It  was  helping  the  boys  straighten 
out  that  horseshoe  in  the  line  that  I  got  “bumped.”  It  is 
surely  good  to  get  between  sheets  in  a  good  bed  again, 
with  a  suit  of  pajamas  to  sleep  in,  after  sleeping  in  my 
clothes  ever  since  I  landed  in  France.  We  just  take  off 
our  shoes  and  sox  and  roll  up  in  a  blanket  and  call  it  a 
day.  The  first  bath  I  had  since  July  6,  was  August  7. 
Can  you  beat  it?  The  clothes  I  took  off  I  had  no  further 
use  for — ha !  ha ! — “Gooybye  cooties/’  I  said  as  I  was  put 
on  the  table  and  the  boys  bathed  me.  I  sort  of  miss  the 
little  fellows  though.  It  surely  is  great  to  get  clean  again. 

One  thing  that  means  so  much  to  the  American  boys  is 
the  fine  wholesome  women  doing  Red  Cross  work  over 
here,  the  nurses  and  the  nurses’  aides,  I  mean.  The  work 
they  do  is  wonderful  and  it  is  no  snap,  either.  There  is  no 
better  class  of  women  in  the  world  than  right  over  here 
doing  their  bit  in  this  cause.  The  Red  Cross  needs  all 
the  help  you  can  give  and  encouragement,  too.  You  are 
“mothered”  here  in  the  hospital  like  your  own  mother 
would  do  if  you  were  sick  at  home.  When  you  have  been 
knocking  around  the  front  line  awhile  and  come  back  here 
for  a  month  or  two  and  get  the  treatment  you  do,  you  sud¬ 
denly  get  a  new  idea  of  life.  Somehow  you  find  your¬ 
self,  Mr.  Smith.  You  begin  to  realize  a  few  things  in 
life  and  see  for  the  first  time  why  a  mother  gives  and 
gives  and  never  expects  to  get  anything  in  return. 

There  goes  “chow”  call  which  always  brings  an  eager 
line,  believe  me ! 

Captain  Clarence  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  Portland,  Commander 
of  the  Largest  American  Camp  in  England,  Writes 
Interesting  Letter  to  Chester  A.  Moores,  Private 
Secretary  to  Governor  Withycombe. 

Captain  Clarence  R.  Hotchkiss,  Company  E,  162d  United 
States  Infantry,  is  now  in  command  of  one  of  the  largest 
camps  in  England  and  the  largest  permanent  camp  of  the 
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American  expeditionary  forces.  Captain  Hotchkiss  is  a  Port¬ 
land  man,  was  candidate  for  Presidential  elector  at  the  last 
election,  and  for  three  years  was  in  active  service  during  the 
Spanish-American  war. 

Captain  Hotchkiss  comments  upon  the  great  change  in 
feeling  which  has  swept  over  England  since  America  entered 
the  war,  particularly  as  to  America’s  accomplishments  declar¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  the  English  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  Americans  were  “pretty  much  braggarts.” 

I  have  certainly  been  very  long  in  answering  your 
November  letter.  It  reached  me  in  January,  for  between 
the  time  you  mailed  it  and  the  time  it  reached  Camp  Mills 
I  had  been  ordered  overseas,  and  my  first  mail  did  not 
reach  me  in  France  till  near  the  end  of  January.  The 
battalion  to  which  my  company  belongs  got  into  Liver¬ 
pool,  aboard  the  Tuscania,  on  Christmas  Day,  and  we 
were  landed  the  day  following.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  we  entered  the  French  port  of  La  Havre,  and  stayed 
there  for  a  few  days,  and  then  my  company  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  battalion  and  sent,  first,  several  hundred 
miles  down  the  coast  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  then  to  one 
of  the  largest  ports  of  Southern  France,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  moved  from  there  to  the  interior  of  France  to 
General  Pershing’s  headquarters,  near  the  Lorraine  border 
and  within  sound  of  the  guns. 

MEN  ENJOY  HARD  WORK 

The  rest  of  the  battalion  came  back  to  England,  and 
after  four  months  at  the  general  headquarters,  I  and  part 
of  my  company  were  ordered  back  to  England,  and  I  have 
been  here  with  the  battalion  since  the  first  of  May.  I 
have  naturally  been  pretty  busy  in  these  eight  months,  for 
the  162d  was  among  the  first  hundred  thousand  in  France. 
While  on  duty  at  the  general  headquarters  the  company 
did  the  work  of  the  headquarters  battalion  while  that 
was  being  organized,  and  though  the  work  was  hard  the 
men  enjoyed  it,  as  they  were  near  the  front  where  some- 
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thing*  was  happening  every  day,  and  the  messages  were 
received  regularly. 

We  saw  General  Pershing  quite  often  and  learned  to 
know  of  his  soldierly  qualities  first  hand.  He  is  a  very 
capable  officer  and  popular  with  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  American  expeditionary  forces.  We  believe 
that  we  had  one  of  the  best  companies  sent  to  France  at 
that  time.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  personnel 
were  high  school  or  college  men  and  all  of  the  officers 
of  the  company  had  been  educated  at  some  American 
college  or  university,  besides  having  had  long  military 
service.  Fourteen  men,  former  members  of  Company  E, 
have  been  commissioned  officers  since  the  regiment  was 
called  into  service,  and  we  now  have  four  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  at  the  Army  candidates’  school  for  officers 
in  France  and  I  have  recommended  three  more  who  are 
leaving  some  time  next  month. 

DUKE  VISISTS  CAMP 

Since  our  return  to  England  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
brother  of  the  late  King  Edward,  visited  this  camp  area, 
and  this  company  furnished  the  honor  guard.  This  honor 
guard  has  usually  been  furnished  by  some  crack  Eng¬ 
lish  regiment.  But  things  of  that  kind  are  only  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  work  we  are  doing.  The  A.  E.  F.  has  put 
up  railroads  and  warehouses  and  camps  and  ammunition 
and  supply  depots,  and  brought  in  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  war  in  about  a  year,  and  there  was  plenty  of  work  for 
everyone.  There  has  always  been  just  a  little  more  work 
laid  out  than  there  were  men  to  do  it.  Many  a  time  while 
we  were  in  France  the  men  of  the  company  worked  all 
day  and  then  had  to  go  after  supper  and  work  until  1 
o’clock  to  unload  and  free  the  overworked  French  cars 
that  brought  in  American  goods  to  the  G.  H.  Q. 

Placed  alongside  the  railways  we  are  used  to  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  these  French  and  English  roads  are  ridiculous,  es¬ 
pecially  the  French  roads,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they 
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have  been  able  to  carry  on  a  war  for  four  years  with 
them.  The  freight  cars  hold  from  six  to  10  tons  and  the 
little  engines,  with  whistles  that  sound  like  the  shriek 
of  a  woman,  are  beyond  description.  I  saw  but  one 
switchyard  in  France  where  the  tracks  were  laid  out 
parallel  with  decent  switches,  and  that  was  in  a  yard  that 
had  been  set  into  a  French  system  by  American  engineers. 
All  the  French  cars  have  big  spring  bumpers  in  each 
end,  and  in  making  up  trains  they  use  a  flying  switch  and 
throw  a  car  down  the  track  at  such  speed  that  I  have 
seen  one  car  strike  and  start  a  string  of  25  on  the  dead 
level. 

AMERICAN  ENGINE  APPEARS 

For  handling  single  cars,  they  have  a  cross  track  with 
a  truck  running  on  it.  A  horse  is  fastened  to  the  car, 
and  pulls  it  on  to  the  truck,  is  then  hitched  to  the  truck 
and  pulls  the  truck  and  car  across  to  the  new  track,  and 
then  hauls  the  car  off  the  truck  again  and  moves  the 
truck  out  of  the  way.  We  had  been  in  France  for  about 
three  months  before  we  saw  an  American  engine.  Finally 
one  came  in  over  the  almost  completed  American  line, 
and  passed  through  the  general  headquarters.  The  men 
at  the  station  heard  the  whistle  long  before  the  engine 
reached  the  bend  and  the  big  bridge,  and  when  it  pulled 
into  sight  and  shot  through  the  town  with  the  bell  ringing 
and  the  whistle  blowing,  the  Yankees  fairly  woke  the 
dead,  and  the  Frenchmen,  who  had  never  seen  an  Amer¬ 
ican  engine  before,  were  so  surprised  they  could  only 
stare. 

All  of  our  service  in  France  was  in  sectors  or  areas 
where  we  saw  mostly  French  troops  and  in  England  we 
are  associating  with  English,  so  we  have  had  exceptional 
opportunity  of  observing  the  armies  of  both  countries  at 
close  range.  They  are  both  great  in  their  way,  but 
radically  different  in  temperament  and  training.  The 
French  have  a  certain  dash  and  courage  which  is  typical 
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of  the  race,  while  the  English  are  possessed  of  a  sort  of 
bulldog  tenacity  and  determination  based  upon  a  long  and 
thorough  training.  But  we  believe  the  American  troops 
possess  both  of  these  qualities  and  when  the  war  is  over 
will  have  shown  the  world  the  best  troops  that  Europe 
has  ever  seen. 


FEELING  IS  CHANGED 

When  we  first  reached  England,  that  is,  in  December, 
the  English  had  a  pretty  poor  opinion  of  us.  They  had 
been  reading  everything  that  our  papers  had  said  about 
what  we  were  going  to  do,  and  they  didn’t  know  much 
about  what  we  were  actually  doing,  results  were  not  very 
spectacular  at  the  start,  and  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  American  methods,  and  could  not  understand 
just  what  we  were  about.  They  had  the  impression  that 
the  Americans  were  all  pretty  much  of  braggarts.  It  is 
pleasing  to  us  who  are  here  to  see  that  that  feeling  has 
changed,  that  the  British  and  French  respect  us  as  we 
respected  them.  They  are  surprised  at  the  number  of 
men  who  have  come  over  since  March,  they  have  learned 
something  of  the  American  preparations  in  France,  they 
realize  that  it  was  American  food  economies  that  kept 
England  from  going  hungry,  and  they  have  found  out 
that  Americans  can  fight. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  American  division  has  been 
announced,  there  have  been  no  major  operations  carried 
on  by  the  Americans  except  the  flattening  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient,  which,  while  quite  a  piece  of  work  itself, 
is  only  an  incident,  when  compared  with  what  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  have  already  done  and  what  we  will 
probably  be  called  upon  to  do>  in  the  future.  Now  Winter 
is  coming  on.  Although  it  is  still  early  September,  the 
Summer  is  over,  the  air  has  the  freshness  and  the  bite 
of  Autumn,  and  the  showers  we  have  every  few  days  are 
not  warm  like  they  were  a  month  ago.  It  is  possible 
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that  this  year’s  compaigning  is  practically  over.  But 
even  if  bad  weather  should  make  all  further  advances  this 
Autumn  and  Winter  impossible,  the  armies  and  people 
over  here  feel  that  the  advantage  is  definitely  on  their 
side,  know  that  they  are  growing  in  strength  every  day, 
while  Germany,  at  best,  is  standing  still,  and  the  spirit 
this  Christmas  will  be  altogether  different  from  what  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

In  fact,  that  change  in  morale  that  has  come  over 
France  and  England  since  we  first  saw  these  countries 
nine  months  ago  is  one  of  the  remarkable  things  of  the 
war.  Everyone  has  supreme  confidence  in  General  Foch 
and  his  ability  to  outwit  all  the  Generals  Germany  can 
command.  Those  of  us  who  are  being  held  in  England 
feel  very  much  out  of  it,  of  course,  for  we  were  among 
the  very  first  here,  volunteer  units,  and  we  are  seeing 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  pass  through  England  on  their 
way  to  France  after  being  in  the  service  only  a  few 
months.  But  I  am  confident  that  before  the  war  is  over 
we  will  get  a  chance  to  do  some  of  the  fighting,  and  as 
we  are  doing  essential  work  we  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tented. 

In  addition  to  my  work  as  company  commander,  I 
am  also  commander  of  one  of  the  largest  camps  in  Eng¬ 
land,  one  of  the  few  permanent  camps  I  have  seen  in 
the  A.  E.  F.,  with  real  huts  suitable  for  Winter  quarters. 
Besides  these  duties  I  have  been  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  general  courtmartial  and  this,  together  with  a  few 
other  special  boards  and  garrison  duties,  do  not  allow 
much  time  for  thinking  or  bemoaning  my  fate  because  I 
cannot  be  with  the  favored  ones  in  the  front  lines. 

Meanwhile,  being  stationed  in  England  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages.  London  is  not  far  from  here  and  takes  only 
two  hours  to  get  there.  We  are  stationed  in  Winchester, 
the  old  capital  of  England,  a  city  that  was  the  heart  of 
England  for  400  years.  It  is  full  of  historical  interest, 
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almost  every  old  house  has:  some  great  man  or  event 
connected  with  it.  Alfred  the  Great,  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  Cromwell,  and  dozens  of  other  great  names  are 
commonplaces  of  the  past  here.  The  great  cathedral  is 
the  oldest  in  England  and  Winchester  College  is  one  of 
England’s  first  colleges.  The  Romans  once  occupied  this 
region. 

Southampton  is  14  miles  away,  Portsmouth  about  30, 
and  Edinburgh  is  only  about  350  miles  away,  the  distance 
from  Portland  to  Seattle.  We  celebrated  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  London,  and  on  Memorial  day  an  English  band 
took  part  in  the  memorial  services  which  were  held  for 
our  dead  on  Magdalen  Hill.  Those  were  memorable 
days,  for  they  have  cemented  in  a  most  definite  way  the 
new  good  feeling  between  the  United  States  and  Eng¬ 
land,  a  good  feeling  based  upon  a  more  thorough  under¬ 
standing  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 


C.  L.  Harbin,  employed  at  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  ship¬ 
yard,  has  received  a  letter  from  his  nephew,  Roy  C. 
Harbin,  Company  F,  21st  Engineers,  who  is  in 
France  with  the  American  army.  In  his  letter  Roy 
says: 

Pm  glad  you’re  in  the  shipyard,  for  a  man  can  do  his 
bit  building  ships  and  trying  to  help  the  boys  over  here. 
You  shipbuilders  will  never  be  forgotten  for  the  good  you 
are  doing.  All  we  need  are  the  supplies  and  I  know  your 
yard  is  filled  with  true  Americans  who  are  eager  to  help 
us  boys  in  France.  The  Americans  are  wonderful  fight¬ 
ers  and  when  they  get  a  chance  to  go  over  the  top  after 
a  Hun,  you  can  imagine  what  happens.  I  was  sure  glad 
to  get  your  paper,  “Going  Some,”  and  to  read  of  the  fine 
work  your  yard  is  doing  for  us  boys  over  here. 
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The  Labor  Day  edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  a 
‘‘Message  From  the  Front”  to  labor  at  home.  It  says: 

We  feel  the  great,  heartening,  sustaining  shove  in  every 
acre  of  timberland  cut  to  make  airplanes,  in  every  Jiwet 
driven  in  the  plates,  in  every  sheaf  of  wheat  garnered  tor 
our  rations  next  winter,  in  every  ton  of  coal  mined  tor 
the  transports  that  bring  us  reinforcements. 

We  cannot  very  well  parade  on  Main  street  this  year, 
friends,  but  all  that  is  dear  and  fine  in  America  is  hon¬ 
ored  in  this  summer’s  advance  of  the  doughboys,  the 
great  parade  that  is  under  way  now  and  will  not  break  up 
this  side  of  the  Rhine. 


First  Sergeant  Bruce  McDaniel  Writes  Newsy  Letter 
Descriptive  of  the  Activities  of  the  Men  in  This  Unit, 
Most  of  Whom  Are  From  Oregon. 


The  auxilairy  to  Company  E,  Eighteenth  Engineers 
(railway)  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  France,  acknowl¬ 
edging  their  auxiliary  letter  and  mess  fund  contributions. 
First  Sergeant  Bruce  McDaniel  of  Company  E  writes 
as  follows  in  behalf  of  Captain  Harold  Young  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  company,  and  is  addressed  to 
Mrs.  George  S.  Young: 

The  message  from  you  “Over  There  to  us  Over 
Here”  reached  this  company  this  week  and  the  boys  have 
not  yet  finished  reading  the  long,  enjoyable  letter  lhe 
auxiliary  letters  have  become  one  of  the  strongest  links 
between  the  friends  and  relatives  in  America  and  the  boys 


in  France.  _  . 

The  progress  of  Oregon  in  shipbuilding,  etc., ^only  gives 
us  additional  facts  to  tell  of  the  wonders  of  old  Oregon. 
The  French  now  understand  the  meaning,  ot  Web- 
footers”  and  we  are  losing  no  time  in  extolling  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  land  from  which  we  came.  The  French  here 
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have  but  one  ambition,  it  seems — to  go  to  America  after 
the  war,  apres  la  Guerre  est  fini,  as  they  state  it. 

The  company  now  holds  another  distinction.  Out  of 
the  battalion  it  is  practically  the  only  unit  which  intact, 
has  a  job  which  can  be  called  distinctly  its  own.  Every 
bit  of  work  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  company 
is  superintended  by  Company  E  men.  When  the  calls 
come  in  for  detachments  and  other  similar  matters  Com- 
pnay  E  remained  intact  whenever  possible  and  as  a  result 
the  organization  has  entered  upon  and  practically  com¬ 
pleted  its  second  individual  project.  As  one  looks  over 
the  conditions  of  the  other  companies  the  outstanding  fact 
is  in  all  cases  the  same — Company  E  stands  forth  as  a 
unit.  The  men  are  imbued  with  that  spirit  and  it  has 
brought  success  to  them  again  and  again.  So  strongly  is 
the  feeling  of  company  pride  developed  that  during  the 
last  two  months  we  have  had  a  negligible  number  of 
absences  and  voluntary  violations. 

The  health  of  the  boys  reflects  their  living  conditions 
and  habits.  But  two  men  are  sick.  One,  Cook  Louis 
Blish,  is  receiving  treatment  for  burns  which  are  not  seri¬ 
ous.  Sergeant  H.  Lee  is  in  the  hospital  as  a  result  of  la 
grippe  but  will  be  on  duty  in  a  short  time.  The  other 
members  of  the  company  are  all  well. 

Your  statement  of  finances  gave  us  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  what  the  auxiliary  has  been  doing.  Your  efforts 
have  brought  great  joy  and  satisfaction  to  all  the  boys 
for  whom  you  have  worked.  The  company  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  serving  excellent  meals  and  the  boys  are  now 
enjoying  the  green  stuffs  to  be  found  in  the  markets. 
Among  the  leading  items  for  expenditure  from  the  com¬ 
pany  funds  are :  Lettuce,  radishes,  eggs,  corn  meal, 
mush,  cooking  utensils,  lights  and  phonograph  records. 

With  the  marines  ripping  the  planes  of  the  kaiser 
asunder  and  New  York  worrying  because  Broadway  is 
dark,  the  boys  are  content  to>  follow  the  trend  of  the  big 
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battle,  wondering  always  what  the  morrow  will  bring. 
The  men  are  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  French  had  in 
the  battle  of  the  Marne.  When  the  history  of  this  last 
drive  is  written  I  think  that  the  names  of  the  Americans 
will  be  in  great  abundance. 

PROMOTIONS  ARE  MADE 

Promotions  are  coming  along  rapidly  of  late.  Sergeant 
Ray  C.  Yeast  is  now  master  engineer,  junior  grade,  and 
former  First  Sergeant  John  Hartley,  master  engineer, 
senior  grade.  Others  of  the  company  have  been  promoted 
to  non-commissioned  officers.  Corporal  C.  Smith  is  now 
sergeant  and  Private  G.  Porter  and  William  Bichan  (of 
Portland)  are  both  corporals.  Private,  First  Class,  James 
Van  Wickle  has  been  transferred  to  the  second  battalion 
staff. 

The  news  concerning  the  coming  of  the  music  was 
received  with  greatest  appreciation.  The  orchestra  played 
at  the  farewell  banquet  given  Colonel  Cavanaugh  and  the 
members  personally  thanked  by  the  colonel  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment.  It  has  been  a  rather  uphill  task  for  the  boys 
to  keep  their  music  going  because  of  the  various  changes 
in  the  work  but  every  time  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
play,  whether  it  has  been  at  dances  or  dinners,  they  have 
been  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Private  E.  B.  Charman  of  Oregon  City  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  “Stars  and  Stripes,”  the  official 
A.  E.  F.  paper.  He  was  formerly  the  company  clerk. 

Men  on  detached  service  have  been  sent  packages  as 
often  as  possible  containing  articles  not  obtainable  at  their 
posts. 

The  French  people  and  their  failure  to  grasp  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sense  of  humor  is  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
theory  is  exploded  according  to  the  statement  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  W.  Wright,  recently  assigned  to  our  company. 
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The  owner  of  the  chateau  where  we  are  billeted,  hires 
several  old  men  who  spend  the  daylight  hours  hammering 
away  on  the  skinny  backbones  of  the  old  oxen  they  drive, 
and  the  evenings  over  a  bottle  of  vin  rouge.  As  a  result 
each  evening  sees  them  slightly  excited  and  always 
talkative. 

The  other  evening  after  taps,  when  the  company  was 
peacefully  dreaming  of  the  latest  show  on  Broadway,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  decrepit  of  the  men  started  a  riot. 
He  had  been  visiting  one  of  his  cronies  and  consequently 
one  of  the  oldest  bottles  had  been  brought  forth  from  the 
mossy  recesses  of  the  cellar.  The  wine  got  the  better  of 
him  and  his  imagination  became  quite  verdant.  He 
approached  the  chateau.  The  lieutenant’s  tent  is  located 
near  the  main  gate. 

“IL  EST  MORT” 

“An  American  is  dead,  an  American  soldier  is  dead!” 
came  the  mournful  dirge. 

The  lieutenant  was  the  first  to  hear  his  cry.  Half 
asleep,  clad  only  in  his  hastily  acquired  clothing  he 
emerged  from  the  tent  and  met  the  old  man. 

“You  say  an  American  soldier  is  dead,”  he  demanded 
of  the  old  man. 

“Quite  dead,”  the  old  man  replied,  sadly  wringing 
his  hands,  while  tears  trickled  down  his  old  cheeks. 

By  this  time  a  little  company  of  men  near  by  had  gath¬ 
ered,  all  scantily  clad,  and  they  hurriedly  followed  the  old 
man  to  the  scene  of  murder.  He  led  the  way  calling  upon 
all  the  saints  to  strike  him  dead  if  it  wasn’t  true.  It  was 
a  weird  procession.  They  went  down  the  lane  past  the 
gate  and  railway  station  to  the  little  cafe  where  the  boys 
sample  the  French  wines  and  eat  French  bread.  He  held 
up  his  hand  dramatically  and  the  little  cavalcade  halted. 
It  was  dark  and  dreary  and  the  wind  whipped  and  the  old 
man  grew  more  secretive.  With  a  dramatic  gesture  he 
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waved  toward  the  door  for  the  lieutenant  to  enter.  It  was 
dark  inside  and  he  advanced  carefully  feeling  around  and 
expecting  at  any  moment  to  come  upon  the  mangled 
remains  of  some  victim  of  a  German  prisoner  or  a  soldier 
that  had  died  of  over  eating.  He  felt  upon  the  floor  and 
in  all  the  corners  and  finally  asked  the  old  man  none  too 
gently  to  have  done  with  the  mystery  and  produce  the 
dead  American  soldier.  The  latter  struck  a  light  and  a 
Napoleonic  pose: 

“Void,”  he  exclaimed  and  pointed  to  an  empty  wine 
bottle  on  the  table. 

The  American  retreat  was  not  in  the  best  of  order  and 
the  old  man  in  his  wooden  shoes  went  fastest  of  all. 

It  seems  that  one  of  our  boys  had  spent  a  tedious  after¬ 
noon  and  many  francs  patiently  teaching  the  old  man  that 
in  America  “an  empty  is  called  a  dead  soldier.” 

The  lieutenant  now  keeps  to  himself  and  “II  est  mort” 
is  a  phrase  that  means  fight  with  him  now. 

Of  course  this  sample  of  French  humor  is  as  rare  as  it 
is  good. 


The  folloiving  letter  was  received  by  the  Portland  Lino- 
typing  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  from  one  of  their 
former  operators,  Lieutenant  Fred  Girton,  now  with 
a  machine  gun  company  somewhere  in  France: 

Ye  Proprietors  of  Ye  Portland  Linotyping  Co.: 

Greetings  : 

I  may,  as  a  sort  of  prelude,  inform  ye  all  that,  as  a 
typist,  I  lack  ability,  trusting  mostly  to  the  “one-finger- 
and-miss”  system,  but  seeing  this  confounded  machine 
lying  idle,  and  being  in  the  army,  why  not  take  a  chance, 
and  so  this  epistle  of  well  wishes  comes  your  way. 
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Tis  quite  a  long  step  from  operating  the  linotype  and 
then  switching  to  machine  guns,  but  as  I  live  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  both,  you  can  fathom  that  I  made  the  leap. 

And  although  I  fell  heir  to  an  injured  ankle  by  my 
proclivities  when  first  I  ran  the  haunted  shades  of  “No 
Man’s  Land,”  yet  I  am  as  full  of  pep  as  ever,  and  will 
be  at  the  hellish  Hun  ere  your  eyes  travel  on  the  outskirts 
of  this  missive. 

Realistic  and  grim,  but  withal,  with  plenty  of  happy 
days,  is  life  in  this  “great  adventure.”  My  first  taste  I 
had  last  March,  when  I  was  temporarily  attached  to  the 
Canadians,  up  north  near  the  scarred  ridge  of  Vimy.  And 
between  the  mud,  snow,  rain  and  biting  cooties,  imagina¬ 
tion  told  me  ’twas  hell,  but  reality  proved  it  to  be  Life. 
And  the  men  oftentimes  curse  the  trench  life,  but  when 
they  are  wounded  or  away  for  a  while,  they  yearn  and 
somehow  wish  to  be  back  with  the  old  gang  in  the  muddy 
old  places;  and  back  they  go  as  soon  as  they  get  the 
chance.  And  in  the  summer  and  spring  time,  when  nature 
starts  to  smile,  the  country  all  about  dons  the  vivid  hue 
of  red,  for  poppies  spring  up  and  you  find  them  every¬ 
where,  and  the  golden-throated  larks  sweeten  the  air  with 
notes  of  hope  and  love  and  life,  and  the  sun,  casting  its 
warm  rays  upon  watchful,  waiting  men,  finds  them  ready 
and  eager  and  smiling. 

France!  Epics  have  been  chanted  anent  her  soul. 
Some  there  may  be  who  have  not  recognized  what  she 
is ;  but  I  doubt  you  will  find  skeptic  among  her  Allies. 
The  children  smile  and  greet  you  as  you  pass  by,  and 
they  reach  right  out  and  grab  you  by  the  hand  with 
trust  a-sparkling  from  their  laughing  eyes — and  their 
fathers  have  fallen  for  France.  And  the  young  mother 
greets  you  with  a  merry  “Bon  Jour” — and  her  husband 
sleeps  ’neath  the  shadows  of  Verdun.  And  the  white- 
haired  old  grandmere  raises  her  tired  head  and  beams 
upon  you  a  welcome — and  her  sons  have  heard  the  last 
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call.  That  is  France.  They  suffer,  yet  they  do  not  com¬ 
plain  ;  they  sorrow,  yet  they  smile.  In  the  thickest  of  the 
most  stubborn  battle,  when  it  is  hand  to  hand — bayonet 
and  hand  grenade,  fists  and  feet — ever  the  smiling  blue- 
clad  poilus  go  right  ahead,  knowing  that  it  is  for  France. 

I  have  been  in  Paris  several  times,  and  each  visit  con¬ 
ditions  were  different.  My  first  trip  there,  last  January, 
found  the  visiting  Goths  dropping  death-dealing  bomb 
calling  cards.  On  my  next  journey,  “Big  Bertha”  was 
sending  in  her  futile  shells,  trying  to  lower  the  morale  of 
the  Parisians.  And  on  my  last  trip,  several  weeks  ago, 
Paris  was  resplendent  and  her  beautiful  parks  and  build¬ 
ings  and  art  works  never  brighter  seemed;  for  had  not 
the  Germans  been  driven  back  from  the  Marne,  as  once 
before,  and  had  they  not,  in  their  wild  retreat,  taken  “Big 
Bertha”  with  them?  But  in  all  my  trips  to  Paris,  I 
always  noticed  that  the  spirit  of  the  French  remained 
high,  and  they  did  not  become  discouraged.  Always  do 
the  French  show  their  sunny  side,  and  the  sacrifices  that 
they  have  made — and  well  his  known  that  they  have  been 
great — are  made  freely,  because  it  is  for  France. 

The  morale  of  the  Yanks  is  ace-high,  and  their  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  and  deeds  the  same.  You  might  say,  or  com¬ 
pare,  the  present  struggle  to  a  battle  between  two  giants, 
and  they  both  have  become  weakened  by  the  struggle, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  one  of  them  gets  a  new  lease  on  his 
wind  and  discovers  he  has  strength  for  a  new  punch 
which  shall  topple  over  his  antagonist.  And  we  Yanks 
are  that  punch. 

The  various  organizations  that  follow  an  army  are 
doing  great  work  over  here  for  the  soldiers.  The  Red 
Cross,  of  course,  comes  first,  and  is  most  beloved  by 
the  men,  for  everywhere  you  will  find  their  valiant  work¬ 
ers  ;  the  next  love  of  the  soldier  boy,  I  believe,  goes  out 
to  the  Salvation  Army  group.  Although  not  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  others,  yet  the  lassies  go  through  all  sorts  of 
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hardships  in  order  to  hand  the  doughboys  a  slice  of  pie 
or  a  couple  of  doughnuts.  And  if  pie  and  doughnuts  are 
not  gifts  of  the  gods,  I  crave  information  as  to  what  is. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  are  cer¬ 
tainly  doing  wonderful  work  to  cheer  and  provide  com¬ 
fort  to  the  men,  and  their  efforts  are  greatly  appreciated. 
By  the  variety  of  their  offerings  spice  is  added  to  what 
otherwise  might  prove  dull  days. 

How’s  business  in  war  times?  Good,  I  trust.  Yet  I 
imagine  help  is  getting  scarce  in  the  art  preservative  of 
all  arts,  with  the  new  draft  age  coming  in,  but  the  sooner 
we  finish  up  the  proposition  of  Whipping  the  Boche,  just 
that  much  sooner  will  the  drama  be  over,  and  when  ’tis 
over,  I’m  going  to  lay  me  down  beneath  some  shady  nook 
and  sleep  and  sleep  some  more;  and  I’ll  hire  an  orderly 
to  wake  me  up  every  eight  or  ten  hours  so  that  I  can  turn 
over,  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  and  drop  back  to  sleep  again. 

And  ’tis  over  a  year  or  two  since  I’ve  linotyped ;  guess 
I’ll  try  something  else  after  the  war ;  can  you  think  of 
any  way  to  bring  the  high  cost  of  living  down  to  the 
financial  status  of  a  galoot  who  wishes  to  browse  on  the 
scale  of  the  elite,  but  who  does  not  wish  to  pick  and  shovel 
his  way  up  ? 

How’s  all  mine  olden  friends  of  days  gone  by?  Have 
the  fair  ones  all  married  and  forgotten  ?  Ah,  me,  the  days 
of  golden  youth !  And  only  yesterday  I  noticed  the  gray 
hairs  sprouting  from  where  the  blonde  ones  used  to  grow. 

Looks  like  the  rainy  season  had  started  in  for  another 
siege;  hope  not,  but  if  rain  is  to  be,  well,  rain  is  our 
choice. 

And  with  my  regards  and  respects  to  all  and  wishing 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity  to  attend  you,  I  remain, 
a  friendly  fellow. 

Fred  Girton. 

A.  P.  O.  No.  712, 

American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
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The  members  of  the  auxiliary  of  Company  E,  of  the  18th 
Engineers  Railway ,  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  writing  committee  of  the  auxiliary.  Parts 
of  it  are  as  follows: 

In  our  last  letter  we  told  you  how  nicely  we  were  get¬ 
ting  the  new  camp  arranged.  Well,  we  got  everything  in 
excellent  shape  and  had  a  real  model  and  comfortable 
camp  all  finished  when  we  suddenly  got  orders  to  move. 
We  packed  up  in  a  hurry  and  took  everything  along  that 
we  could,  but  unfortunately  the  artesian  well,  the  big 
“chateau,”  the  large  vineyard  and  the  shady  trees  proved 
to  be  too  bulky  a  package  to  take  with  us.  Also,  our 
fine  shower  bath  had  to  stay  with  the  rest. 

After  a  tiresome  trip  of  two  days  over  a  railroad  which 
made  up  in  bumps  and  jolts  what  it  lacked  in  speed  and 
comfort,  we  landed  “somewhere  in  France,”  a  place 
totally  different  from  the  original  “somewhere”  we  knew 
first.  There  it  was  calm  and  businesslike,  here  it  is 
hurry,  speed  and  strictly  military.  There  we  built  great 
permanent  projects  which  will  remain  a  monument  to 
American  engineering  ability.  Here  we  build  vast  tem¬ 
porary  plants  and  structures,  each  a  component  part  in  our 
great  military  machine,  whcih  soon,  we  hope,  will  have 
completed  its  usefulness.  There  our  work  will  remain  as 
its  own  testimony  of  our  ability,  while  here  our  work  is 
not  lasting,  yet  its  result  will  endure  in  history. 

While  we  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  company 
of  our  regiment  to  attain  our  desire  of  advance  work,  and 
while  that  in  itself  means  little,  yet  it  is  much  satisfaction 
to  us.  Partly  because  we  appreciate  being  first  and  partly 
because  we  are  removed  from  a  part  of  the  country  that 
we  knew  too  long  and  were  beginning  to  dislike. 

To  our  surprise  we  found  another  engineer  construc¬ 
tion  company,  who  had  landed  just  a  month  ahead  of  us 
in  France.  Each  of  us  knew  of  the  other’s  work  during  the 
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past  year ;  so  we  had  some  great  times  comparing  experi¬ 
ences.  They  left  for  other  duties,  and  also  left  a  shower 
bath  behind,  which  we  immediately  appropriated  and 
started  to  use.  It  is  the  finest  bath  we  ever  saw — when 
it  works  right ;  but  as  the  addition  of  one  too  many  sticks 
of  wood  makes  it  too  hot  and  the  lack  of  one  makes  it  too 
cold,  there  is  often  some  argument  between  the  engineer 
in  charge  and  the  patrons.  However,  we  are  doing  fine, 
have  comfortable  quarters,  kitchen  and  mess  hall,  all  of 
which  are  built  of  iron. 

FIVE  SERVE ;  FIVE  READY 
Ten  Sons  of  Roseburg  Couple  Heed  Their  Country's  Call 

Roseburg,  Ore.,  Sept.  20. — (Special.) — Commandant 
and  Mrs.  Markee,  of  the  Oregon  Soldiers’  Home,  are  the 
parents  of  ten  husky  sons,  five  of  whom  are  in  the  service 
of  the  country  in  some  capacity,  while  the  other  five  are 
registered  and  ready  to  answer  the  government’s  call  to 
the  colors. 

Two.  of  their  sons  are  with  Pershing  in  France,  one  is 
with  the  Coast  Artillery  at  the  Panama  Canal,  and  two  are 
in  the  shipyards  at  San  Francisco. 

Commandant  Markee  and  his  wife  are  proud  of  the 
record,  and  it  is  believed  there  are  few  if  any  families  in 
the  state  that  can  beat  it. 

Lawrence  B.  Pagter,  of  the  20th  Engineers.  Mr.  Pagter, 
who  was  formerly  forest  assistant  in  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest ,  tells  about  his  work  over  there  in  a 
letter  to  A.  G.  Jackson,  of  the  District  Forester's 
office. 

I’m  in  a  country  remarkably  like  that  part  of  the  Siu¬ 
slaw  just  north  of  Florence  and  along  the  Pacific,  he 
writes,  only  here  the  brush  can’t  compete  with  the  damn- 
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able  rank  growth  in  my  forest.  This  is  an  artificial  for¬ 
est  ;  the  species  is  the  same  as  we  tried  in  our  experiments 
near  Buck  Lake  (they  were  successful,  too).  These 
trees  are  rich  in  turpentine ;  so  that  our  fatigue  clothes  are 
far  from  spotless. 

I’ve  been  doing  a  little  surveying  lately ;  making  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  for  logging  railroad  spurs,  and  also  have 
made  a  survey  of  camp.  One  of  my  lieutenants  started  a 
topographic  map  of  the  square  kilometers  allotted  to  us, 
and  I  finished  it;  so  we  have  a  fairly  good  map  of  the 
country. 

I’m  far  from  the  firing  line  at  present,  but  who  knows 
what  the  future  may  bring?  I  don’t  see  much  of  the 
French  people  except  when  I  go  to  town — about  11  kilo¬ 
meters  (7  miles) — and  that  isn’t  very  often,  so  that  my 
French  conversational  education  is  suffering.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  who  work  in  the  woods  here,  getting  out 
trench  poles.  I  did  see  one  buxom  French  lass  pick  up  a 
full-sized  pole,  put  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  dump  it  into 
her  wagon.  She’s  the  envy  of  the  boys.  Some  of  them 
say  that’s  the  kind  of  girl  to  take  back  to  the  states ;  then 
future  work  for  them  could  take  care  of  itself,  for  she 
could  support  two  easily. 

I  still  maintain  that  after  all  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  is  a  wonderful  organization ;  far  better  than  we 
realize. 


Corporal  Alexander  Faulkner,  who  is  with  Company  B 
of  the  Fourth  Engineers,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Walfer,  of  528  Irving  street,  says: 

You  ought  to  see  a  real  airplane  fight.  It  is  surely  a 
thrilling  sight,  and  the  planes  are  busy  around  here  to¬ 
day. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  ships  being  built  in  Oregon. 
That  is  the  kind  of  news  that  makes  the  boys  over  here 
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feel  good.  I  have  not  seen  a  girl  for  six  weeks.  This 
is  strictly  a  man’s  country. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  of  those  cherries  which  you 
wrote  about.  They  are  a  dream  over  here. 


Private  I.  W.  Sargent ,  167 th  U.  S.  Infantry,  in  a  letter  to 
his  aunt,  Miss  Clara  Ketchum,  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Telegram. 

Your  sacrifices,  loyalty  and  love  spur  us  on  and  on. 
When  we  face  the  Hun  in  the  trenches  we  think  of  you 
people  in  the  States,  and  those  thoughts  give  us  the  cour¬ 
age  to  down  the  brute,  he  writes.  The  morale  of  the 
American  soldier  over  here  is  wonderful  and  it  is  the 
people  at  home  that  are  making  it  so. 


Sergeant  Rees  B.  Williams,  of  Company  L,  161st  United 
States  Infantry,  now  in  France,  has  written  to  his 
relatives  telling  what  the  Red  Cross  is  doing  for  the 
hoys  <{over  there.” 

Last  winter,  when  we  were  at  Camp  Mills,  we  received 
two  blankets  from  the  government,  but  the  Red  Cross 
was  right  there  with  the  third  one,  as  well  as  sweaters, 
mufflers  and  wristlets. 

When  aboard  the  transport  which  brought  us  to 
France  the  Red  Cross  folks  gave  us  tobacco. 

The  day  we  landed  in  France,  December  31,  1917,  Eng¬ 
lish  Red  Cross  women  were  down  on  the  quay  with  apples 
and  hot  coffee  for  us. 

When  I  came  to  a  hospital  here  my  pajamas,  bathrobe 
and  slippers  all  came  from  the  Red  Cross ;  and  the  Red 
Cross  nurses  waited  on  me  as  my  mother  would  have 
done,  night  and  day. 
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On  my  way  back  to  camp  one  dismal  morning  it  looked 
as  if  we  should  have  to  sleep  upon  the  floor  of  the  freight 
room.  But  an  American  Red  Cross  woman  came  in  and 
took  us  to  their  rest  room,  where  we  had  egg  sandwiches, 
hot  chocolate  and  pudding.  After  eating  we  were  taken 
to  a  dormitory  to  sleep  on  real  beds  with  linen  sheets. 

In  the  living  room  were  a  piano,  papers,  magazines, 
comfortable  chairs,  stationery  and  cigarettes — all  free  to 
any  member  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  all  made  possible  by  the 
contributions  of  the  folks  back  home. 


To  an  Enterprise,  Ore.,  mother  from  her  son,  Henry  O. 
Stevens,  Co.  A,  3rd  Regt.  Engineers,  regular  army, 
Mrs.  May  Stevens  has  received  a  touching  letter  ac- 
companeid  by  a  poem  written  by  one  of  his  comrades. 
His  letter  explains  the  poem,  as  follows: 

I  will  drop  you  a  few  more  lines.  You  will  find  in 
this  letter  another  of  Herbert  G.  McDonald’s  poems. 
You  see  when  we  can’t  express  ourselves,  we  go  to  him 
and  get  him  to  express  our  thoughts  in  poetry.  I  told  him 
and  let  him  read  your  letter,  so  you  may  see  and  under¬ 
stand  more  than  I  could  have  made  you  understand. 
Mother,  you  take  this  to  the  Record  Chieftain  and  have 
it  printed  in  the  paper,  and  let  them  know  who  sent  it 
and  just  what  kind  of  men  make  up  Co.  A,  3rd  Regt. 
of  Engineers.  McDonald  is  a  fine  fellow  and  one  of  my 
best  friends  in  the  army  and  for  my  sake  and  yours  he 
wrote  these  lines,  so  you  would  look  at  things  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  He  is  sending  one  to  his  own  mother  at 
Boise,  Idaho.  So  you  cheer  up  even  if  I  can’t  be  with  you 
for  awhile  yet. 
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MOTHER. 

Dear  mother,  when  I  read  each  tender  phrase, 

Each  throbbing  line  of  love  you  write  to  me, 

My  heart  grows  sad,  and  oft  I  count  the  days 
Until  at  last,  I’ll  sail  o’er  the  sea, 

Back,  back  to  you  and  home  and  all  I  love. 

And  once  I  cursed  the  Fate  that  placed  me  here; 
But  lo!  I  caught  a  vision  from  above 
That  steeled  my  heart  with  patience,  mother  dear. 
Before,  my  thoughts  were  dark  with  fancied  wrongs, 
Of  plans  miscarried  and  of  work  undone. 

I  heard  faint  echoes  of  the  old  home-songs, 

And  glimpsed  your  loving  faces,  one  by  one. 

I  knew  your  troubles,  that  I  could  not  ease, 

I  suffered  at  the  worry  in  your  heart. 

I  longed  to  rest  my  head  upon  your  knees, 

And  feel  my  bitter  loneliness  depart. 

To  me,  the  war  had  brought  but  bitterness, 

Brought  discipline — that  cut  me  to  the  raw — 

And  acts  unjust,  that  promised  no  redress 
Beneath  the  changeless  military  law. 

All  through  the  days,  I  heard  the  homing-call, 

I  saw  your  pleading  eyes  and  heard  your  voice. 

I  prayed  to  come,  and  cheer  you  all, 

And  in  reunion  let  our  hearts  rejoice. 

All  useless  seemed  the  changeless  game  we  played, 
Of  endless  labor — unremitting  drill. 

It  seemed  ’twould  be  far  better  had  I  stayed 
At  home  with  you,  who  love  and  need  me  still. 

And  then  I  caught  a  vision  from  the  skies 
Of  WHY  we  fight  and  suffer,  and  are  sad; 

I  saw  the  reason  for  our  sacrifice, 

And  seeing,  lo,  my  heart  grew  strong  and  glad 
That  I  was  in  the  ranks  to  fight  and  die; 

If  need  be,  for  the  millions  yet  unborn; 
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I  saw  the  Belgian  women,  as  they  lie 
The  spoils  of  Hunish  lust,  undone  and  torn ; 

Their  children  lifting  multilated  arms, 

And  babes  caught  upon  the  bayonet, 

And  aged  mothers  slaving  on  the  farms 

To  feed  the  German  hordes  unconquered  yet. 

I  saw  the  helpless,  sinking  in  the  waves, 

While  German  sailors  laughed  to  see  them  die. 

I  saw  a  row  of  new  made  baby  graves, 

And  distant  air-craft,  slinking  in  the  sky. 

I  saw  the  towns  of  desolated  France, 

The  fruiting  trees  destroyed,  in  senseless  hate. 

Oh,  mother,  these  things  I  saw,  as  in  a  trance, 

And  others  that  my  lips  dare  not  relate! 

Oh,  think  if  we  had  lived  in  Belgium  then, 

If  France  had  been  our  home — Oh,  God  on  high, 

To  picture  YOU,  the  toy  of  brutish  man, 

Our  home  destroyed,  my  loved  ones  left  to  die! 

I  see — I  see,  at  last  the  reason  why 
We  must  forget  the  little  things  of  life, 

And  dry  our  tears  and  stifle  every  cry, 

Whatever  pain  may  issue  from  the  strife; 

Why  we  must  battle  on,  with  ne’er  a  thought 
But  Victory;  nor  stop  to  count  the  cost 

Until  a  sweeter  Liberty  is  wrought 

From  out  the  old,  which  was  so  nearly  lost! 

My  mother,  cheer  your  heart  and  dry  your  tears, 
For  afterwhile — God  willing — I’ll  return; 

We  sacrifice  today,  that  through  the  years 

We  may  enjoy  the  Peace  for  which  we  yearn. 

Forget  all  little  cares,  all  minor  things; 

Today  we  labor,  and  tomorrow,  rest; 

We  fight  for  every  mother,  as  she  sings 

Her  babe  to  sleep  upon  her  throbbing  breast; 

We  battle  for  the  Womanhood  of  Earth — 

For  Liberty — for  Honor  and  for  Right; 

Be  proud,  Oh,  mother  dear,  that  you  gave  birth 
To  one  who  lived  to  enter  such  a  fight! 
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In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Miss  Anne  M.  Lang,  Red  Cross 
Headquarters,  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  a  most  interesting 
pen-picture  of  France  is  given  by  a  former  well 
known  young  man  of  the  community,  Sgt.  IV.  H. 
Gerrard. 

163rd  Field  Hospital,  A.  E.  F., 

A.  P.  O.  745  France,  July  1,  1918. 


Dear  Miss  Lang: 

If  you’ll  excuse  a  letter  written  on  a  typewriter  I’ll 
try  and  make  up  for  neglect  and  tell  you  all  the  news. 

You’ve,  no  doubt  heard  at  second  hand  more  or  less 
of  my  adventures  from  people  in  The  Dalles  to  whom  I 
have  written.  So  I  will  just  very  briefly  touch  on  it. 

We  arrived  in  England  on  Christmas  Day  on  the 
Tuscania,  which  was  sunk  on  her  next  trip.  While  the 
church  bells  were  ringing  the  message  of  peace,  we  sailed 
up  the  great  river  in  flagrant  contradiction.  We  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  stream  all  that  day  arid  it  was  very  provok¬ 
ing,  I  can  assure  you,  to  be  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  my 
home  and  not  be  able  to  get  to  it.  However,  next  day, 
due  to  a  happy  circumstance,  I  managed  to  get  to  the 
shore.  I  had  contrived  to  let  my  father  know  where  I 
was  the  day  before  (due  to  the  judicious  placing  of  a  few 
shillings  in  the  hand  of  a  lighterman) .  My  father,  acting 
on  a  chance,  came  down  to  the  landing  stage  (the  police 
wouldn’t  let  me  off  the  stage)  and  I  got  to  see  him. 
I  am  proud  to  add  that  my  father,  in  spite  of  his  nearly 
seventy  years,  got  up  out  of  a  sick  bed  on  this  cold,  winter 
day  to  see  the  prodigal.  I  also  saw  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  There  were  two  other  boys  from 
the  same  place  with  me  from  our  company  and  we  all 
managed  to  see  our  folks  that  day  for  a  few  minutes. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  the  South  of  England  we 
left  on  a  cattle  boat  for  France.  It  was  quite  uninviting, 
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I  can  assure  you,  that  boat  with  its  rude  accommodations 
and  its  dirty  Hindu  crew,  to  say  nothing  of  the  darkness 
and  cold.  But  we.  were  bound  for  France,  and  that  was 
everything.  We  spent  the  better  part  of  three  days  on 
the  boat.  Then  another  three  days  in  our  camp  at  the 
French  port;  then  a  cold  railway  journey  for  another 
three  days  half  way  through  France  to  a  little  old  town 
on  the  top  of  a  hill.  I  must  say  that  our  first  impressions 
of  France,  conceived  as  they  were  in  the  darkness,  cold 
and  discomfort,  were  not  extremely  flattering.  Since 
then  long  association  with  the  French  people,  sojourn  in 
their  land  in  the  bright  days  of  spring,  and  summer,  has 
changed  all  that. 

The  town  where  we  found  ourselves  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  great  school  for  officers  and  would-be 
officers  of  the  American  Army.  All  branches  of  the 
service  were  represented  here.  In  such  a  place  a  good 
deal  of  sickness  and  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  occur.  Our  company  set  to  work  to  run  hospitals — 
two  of  them,  one  for  officers  and  one  for  men — to  take 
care  of  these  cases.  The  places  which  we  were  given  to 
take  care  of  were  very  dirty,  desolate  and  indeed  the  last 
place  one  would  ordinarily  pick  out  for  a  hospital.  But 
good  American  sanitary  measures  and  well  applied  Amer¬ 
ican  elbow  grease  brightened  them  up  considerably,  and 
within  three  months  after  our  arrival  we  were  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  Commandant  of  the  schools  upon  having 
the  best  hospital  in  France — and  he  was  in  a  position  to 
know,  having  visited  all  of  them  on  all  fronts ;  and  during 
this  period  of  cleaning  and  brightening  we  had  been 
running  our  two  hospitals,  taking  care  of  many  patients. 
I  say  this  in  no  bragging  spirit  but  ours  is  an  exclusively 
Western  organization. 

Personally,  I  enjoyed  myself  immensely  at  this  place. 
The  work  was  quite  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  we 
had  considerable  liberty.  The  country  around  and  indeed 
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the  town  itself  presented  a  world  of  interest  from  an 
historical  standpoint,  and  many’s  the  Sunday  afternoon  I 
have  spent  there  fishing  around  in  dark  corners  and  places 
which  existed  long  before  Columbus,  and  indeed  some 
of  them  reaching  back  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
even  further.  I  used  to  sing  in  a  Cathedral  which  was 
built  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  accompaniment  of 
an  organ  installed  in  the  sixteenth.  On  one  occasion  I 
sang  a  song  of  Dudley  Buck’s — “Judica  me  Deus” —  and 
I  believe  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  had  anything 
more  modern  than  Handel,  excepting  their  own  beloved 
Courtourier — a  composer  of  rare  ability  who  was  once 
organist  at  the  Cathedral.  His  works  are  mostly  grand 
contrapuntal  affairs,  very  dignified  and  elevated,  but  I 
have  learned  that  his  great  modesty  prevented  him  from 
having  them  published  and  thus  they  are  used  exclusively 
by  this  Cathedral.  Certainly  this  was  the  first  time  the 
work  of  an  American  composer  had  been  sung  there. 

But  one  day  the  ax  fell  and  we  lost  our  happy  home. 
From  a  steady,  more  or  less  sober  organization  we  became 
over  night  a  traveling  hospital  carrying  ourselves  and 
our  equipment  around  the  country  on  eleven  motor  trucks, 
one  delivery  car  and  a  motor  cycle.  We  have  at  last 
arrived  in  a  beautiful  little  city  in  the  Vosges  Mountains 
not  far  from  the  line  and  are  busily  engaged  taking  care 
of  wounded  and  gassed  cases  direct  from  the  front.  We 
don’t  expect  to  stay  long  as  we’re  one  of  very  few  mobile 
organizations  of  our  kind:  and  are  liable  to  be  shipped 
anywhere  at  an  hour’s  notice.  However,  we’ve  been  here 
two  weeks  now  and  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see 
the  country  roundabout.  The  other  day,  with  two  friends, 
I  took  a  trip  to  the  front  to  look  over  a  dressing  station 
run  by  the  Chasseurs  Alpins  (the  famous  Blue  Devils). 
On  the  way  we  had  to'  go  over  the  old  battle  ground 
evacuated  by  the  Germans  in  the  retreat  of  1914.  The 
trenches,  wire  entanglements,  etc.,  were  there  just  as  the 
Boche  had  left  them.  By  the  way,  I  think  that  I  can 
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perhaps  justly  lay  claim  to  being  the  first  Dalles  man — 
perhaps  the  first  Oregon  man — to  set  foot  in  German 
territory,  for  this  I  certainly  did.  In  fact,  after  the  first 
hour  of  our  trip,  which  lasted  all  day,  we  were  all  the 
time  in  Alsace  which  is,  of  course,  actually  German, 
though  held  by  the  French  at  present.  In  fact,  at  one 
place  we  were  on  the  side  of  a  hill  directly  overlooking 
a  village  with  a  German  name,  and  half  of  which  is  still 
held  by  the  Boche,  the  trenches  running  right  through 
the  center  of  the  place. 

The  scenery  hereabouts  is  very,  very  much  like  the 
Coast.  Not  so  rugged,  perhaps,  but  still  quite  moun¬ 
tainous  and  full  of  pine  forests.  It  differs  from  Oregon, 
however,  in  the  fact  that  everything  is  man  made.  The 
forests  were  planted  by  Frenchmen;  over  yonder  by  a 
lake,  is  a  house  which  was  built  before  the  trees  which 
surround  it.  You  can‘t  tell  where  nature  leaves  off  and 
man  begins — or  vice  versa.  That  is  the  charm  of  the 
country. 

In  times  of  peace  this  part  of  France  is  a  very  gay 
place.  It  is  a  mountain  summer  resort  for  the  rich,  and 
in  winter  time  is  headquarters  for  winter  sports.  But 
now,  of  course,  all  its  peace-time  activities  have  vanished ; 
the  civilian  population  has  fled  for  the  most  part ;  the 
beautiful  summer  houses  which  belong  to  Germans  have 
been  either  closed  or  turned  over,  like  many  of  their 
French  counterparts,  to  the  military  authorities  for  hos¬ 
pitals,  offices  or  billets.  The  beautiful  large  hotel  of  the 
place  has  been  turned  into  a  great  military  hospital,  of 
which  our  company  has  one  floor.  The  largest  school 
has  been  turned  into  a  hospital  of  which  our  company  has 
another  floor.  Another  hotel  is  the  division  headquarters 
— and  so  on ;  everything  is  military. 

One  never  sees  a  man  without  a  uniform  unless  he  is 
quite  grey-haired  or  a  mere  boy ;  the  women  work  in  the 
fields,  the  offices,  sell  newspapers  and  so  on.  But,  of 
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course,  you  know  all  about  this.  The  women  of  France 
are  doing  as  much  as  the  men  to  win  this  war.  Before 
closing  I  want  to  tell  you  a  couple  of  little  incidents  which 
have  come  to  my  notice  which  will  illustrate  the  attitude 
of  the  French  women  and  also  show  you  the  kind  of  stuff 
they  are  made  of.  The  first  happened  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  where  our  company  is  working  in  association 
with  the  French.  A  case  came  in — a  wounded  man  from 
the  field — which  required  an  immediate  operation.  Due 
to  unforeseen  circumstances  there  was  no  anaesthetic  to 
be  had.  The  surgeon  was  put  out,  as  the  operation  was  a 
serious  one.  There  was  a  female  nurse  in  the  hospital 
and  she  took  in  the  situation  at  once.  She  bent  over  and 
kissed  the  wounded  man,  placed  her  cheek  against  his 
dirty,  bearded  one,  with  her  arm  around  his  head.  The 
man  smiled  gratefully,  and,  understanding,  submitted:  to 
the  operation  with  great  grit. 

The  other  occurred  at  a  town  where  we  stationed  some 
time  ago.  The  wounded  were  being  brought  in  from 
the  front  by  train  and  the  station  was  full  of  relatives  and 
friends  to  meet  their  heroes.  Among  the  bunch  was  a 
young  woman  with  a  baby.  She  had  come  to  meet  her 
husband  who,  she  had  been  told,  would  be  on  the  train. 
When  finally  the  train  came  and  she  made  inquiries,  she 
was  kindly  told  that  the  man  had  died  on  the  train.  She 
was  nearly  stunned  by  grief,  but  as  the  friends  came  up 
to  sympathize  she  held  the  baby  above  them,  and  choking 
with  sobs,  cried,  “Vive  la  France.” 

In  some  of  the  discussions  that  take  place  regarding 
German  brutality  it  is  often  said  that  all  men  have  their 
vices,  and  any  other  army  in  the  same  situation  would 
be  likely  to  commit  the  same  or  similar  crimes.  One 
night,  with  a  friend,  I  was  invited  out  to  dinner  at  the 
house  of  a  French  priest.  Besides  ourselves,  the  priest 
and  his  housekeeper,  there  was  another  lady  and  a  French 
aviator,  home  on  leave.  The  conversation  turned  on  the 
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German  rottenness  in  general  and  the  cutting  off  of 
Belgian  hands  in  particular.  My  friend,  more  to  make 
conversation  than  because  he  believed  it,  made  a  remark 
similar  to  the  one  quoted  above.  Immediately  the  aviator’s 
eyes  flashed  fire.  He  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  stood 
up  in  his  place,  and  leaning  over  to  my  friend,  said 
slowly,  and  as  emphatically  as  he  could,  “Sir,  that  is  not 
true.  I  know  that  all  men  have  their  faults,  and  I  know 
my  people  have  their  shortcomings ;  hut  understand  this, 
there  is  not  a  single  French  soldier  anywhere,  who,  at 
any  time,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  would  be 
guilty  of  such  atrocities  as  these.” 

And  now  I  must  close  this  rather  belated  letter.  I 
don’t  know  where  I’ll  be  by  the  time  you  get  it.  As 
stated  above,  we  are  apt  to  leave  any  time,  going  we  know 
not  whither.  But  you  may  be  sure  that  wherever  it  is 
I  shall  often  think  of  my  Dalles  friends  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  I  can  see  you  all  again.  After 
all,  they  say  the  first  ten  years  of  the  war  is  the  hardest 
and  after  that  it  is  plain  sailing! 

My  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  Miss  Anne  and 
hoping  you  are  enjoying  life  as  much  as  possible  in  these 
sad  days,  I  remain. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Sgt.  W.  H.  Gerrard,,  (Signed)  Jerry. 

163rd  Field  Hosp., 

American  Exped.  Forces, 

A.  P.  O.  745,  France. 

lit 


Henry  Woodheck,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wood- 
beck ,  of  Oregon  City,  has  written  to  the  committee 
publishing  the  Women’s  Patriotic  Edition  in  which 
he  extends  his  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  letter 
and  dollar  greenback  sent  him  several  weeks  ago. 
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Mr.  Woodbeck  was  one  of  the  first  young  men  of  the 
Northwest  to  enter  the  service,  and  is  a  well  known 
railroad  man,  being  a  member  of  Company  E, 
Twenty-first  Engineers,  Locomotive  Railway.  In  his 
letter  he  says: 

Miss  Dolly  Pratt,  Miss  Kathryn  Sinnott,  Miss  Cis 

Barclay  Pratt,  Miss  Nan  Cochran: 

Dear  Friends  : 

Received  your  letter  of  August  15th.  Have  not  had 
the  time  to  write  each  one,  so  this  letter  will  have  to  do 
for  all. 

Things  are  moving  very  fast  over  here  at  present,  and 
we  are  all  hoping  it  will  be  over  before  long. 

If  everything  goes  well  and  God  is  willing,  I  will  have 
a  chance  to  thank  each  of  you  for  the  greenback 
that  was  sent  for  cigars  and  soda  pop.  Had  to  buy  all 
cigars,  as  the  soda  pop  has  all  turned  to  “Vin  Blanc.” 

I  will  try  and  pick  up  a  few  little  souvenirs  for  a  few 
young  ladies,  who  are  trying  to  brighten  things  up  for 
us  fellows,  who  are  trying  to'  do  our  “bit”  over  here. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  smokes,  I  remain, 

Your  friend, 

Henry  O.  Woodbeck. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Anderson,  of  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  received  this 
most  interesting  and  cheerful  letter  from  her  son, 
Harrison  F.  Anderson,  ist  Lieutenant  F.  A.,  R.  C., 
U.  S.  A.,  P.  0.  718 ,  A.  E.  F. 

May  12,  1918. 

Yes  sir,  Mothers’  Day  in  France  !  And  they  tell  us 
that  any  letter  written — or,  rather,  posted — on  Mothers’ 
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day  will  be  rushed  to  its  destination  “tout  de  suite.”  I 
hope  so,  Motherie  mine,  because  this  will  be  an  especial 
effort;  I  mean,  to  tell  you  of  things  which  I  think  will 
interest  you  particularly. 

M.  Dumas,  le  pasteur  de  l’eglise  Presbyterian,  ici,  has 
dedicated  the  services  tomorrow  to  “Le  Jour  des  Meres 
des  Americains.”  He’s  a  nice  old  gentleman,  and  I’ve 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  dropping  into  church  every  chance 
I  get.  You  know  how  nearly  every  church  at  home  has 
difficulty  in  getting  men  to  attend?  It  is  the  same  here, 
apparently,  especially  the  one  wee  Protestant  Temple  in 
the  city.  Well,  since  the  Americans  arrived,  dear  old 
Dumas  has  had  a  healthy  gang  out  every  Sunday.  The 
six  Catholic  churches  here  haven’t  profited  so  well,  but 
you’d  be  surprised  to  see  how  the  Temple  is  visited,  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  the  service  is  usually  in  French.  We 
don’t  mind  that,  for  like  checkers  (Katherine  please 
notice)  we  go  to  absorb  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  do'  miss  the  beloved  service  and  ritual,  but 
I’m  rapidly  learning  to  take  part  in  the  service  of  the 
French.  They  sing  only  psalms,  as  a  rule,  but  they  have 
many  of  our  hymns,  beautifully  translated.  For  instance, 
the  first  which  caught  my  eye  wras : 

Reste  avec  nous,  Seigneur,  le  jour  decline 
La  nuit  s’approche  et  nous  menace  tous 
Nous  implorons  ta  presence  divine 
Reste  avec  nous,  Seigneur,  reste  avec  nous! 

And  the  second  one,  although  I  had  to  recognize  it 
from  the  tune  rather  than  the  words,  was : 

Salut,  blanche  etoile,  au  plus  haut  du  ciel! 

Rayonne  sans  voile,  splendeur  de  Noel! 

Venez,  tendre  enfance,  qu’un  chant  d’esperance 
Venez,  tendre  enfance,  qu’un  chant  d’esperance 
De  vos  coeurs  s’elance,  jusqu’a  l’eternel! 

Maybe  I’d  better  say  that  the  first  is  Abide  With  Me 
(No.  12,  isnt  it?)  and  the  second;,  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful. 
It  will  save  work  looking  them  up. 
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But  the  liturgy  is  the  same,  and  oh,  it  is  really  beauti¬ 
ful,  even  to  an  etranger. 

Je  crois  en  Dieu,  le  Pere  tout-puissant, 

Createur  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre. 

The  church  is  built  in  the  purest,  most  severe  Greek 
architectural  model,  and  is  utterly  bare  within,  save  for 
a  hugh  cross  of  stained  glass  cut  through  the  solid  stone 
wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The  light  from  the 
cross  illumines  the  pulpit,  which  is  draped  with  the 
tricolor  and  Old  Glory,  side  by  side. 

East  of  the  Rue  d’Orleans,  up  the  hill  to  the  chateau, 
is  a  queer,  twisting  little  street,  paved  with  cobbles,  and 
flanked  by  ginney  stone  houses  in  the  last  stages  of 
decrepitude.  I  believe  the  street  is  called  Le  Chemin  des 
Trios  Marchands:  the  Lane  of  the  Three  Merchants. 
Every  block  or  so  is  a  flight  of  uneven,  sagging  steps  of 
stone,  lifting  the  tiny  alley  to  a  dizzy  height  overlooking 
La  Loire  (which  resembles  the  North  Platte).  And  along 
the  hillside  by  this  alley,  clinging  precariously  to  the  stony 
slope,  is  an  ancient,  weary  looking  wooded  house,  gabled, 
stanchioned  and  braced.  It  is  the  house  of  Eugenie 
Grandet,  one  of  Balzac’s  heroines.  Remember  her, 
Katherine  ? 

Before  I  forget,  let  me  tell  you,  Mother,  of  my  sweet¬ 
heart.  Not  being  an  old  warrior,  like  all  the  French  are, 
I  can  not  call  the  75  (cannon)  my  sweetheart.  But  I 
have  one.  Oui,  oui,  ma  mere!  You  know  sugar  is  very, 
very  scarce  here — civilians  can  not  buy  lump  sugar  at  all, 
so  I  give  my  sweetheart — her  name  is  Aboulee — some 
every  day.  She  eats  it  out  of  my  hand,  in  the  prettiest 
way!  And  she  isn’t  French,  either,  as  you  see  from 
the  name,  Aboulee  ( Ah-boo-lay) )  which  is  Arabian.  She 
told  me  this  morning  that  if  I  insisted,  she  would  gladly 
go  walking  with  me  (she  pretended  to  do  so  willingly), 
but  that  if  I  left  the  matter  in  her  hands,  she  had  much 
rather  scamper  a  bit — and,  by  way  of  showing  her  love 
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for  me  jumps  a  fence  or  two.  That  is  her  favorite  sport, 
and  she  is  as  graceful  as  a  greyhound.  And  gentle !  The 
other  day  she  pretended  to  bite  my  hand,  while  I  gave  her 
sugar,  and  looked  at  me  wickedly  out  of  her  big  brown 
eyes,  but  I  pulled  her  ear  and  blew  smoke  in  her  face, 
which  offended  her.  No  lady  would  stand  for  that,  I 
suppose.  Her  one  vice  is  a  fear  of  locomotives,  and  even 
then  she  is  perfectly  tractable.  So  we  have  a  heap  of  fun 
together.  I  must  admit  that  she  likes  to  jump  fences 
better  than  I,  but  I’ll  learn,  I  hope.  It  is  an  exhilarating 
sport,  all  right.  She  is  six  years  old,  and  weighs  about 
1150;  has  a  soft  mouth,  loves  clover,  speaks  equine  per¬ 
fectly,  and  whinnies  when  I  whistle  to  her.  So  much  for 
Aboulee. 

The  other  day,  while  out  riding,  I  turned  into  a  farm 
yard,  hidden  from  the  road  by  huge  thorn  bushes,  and 
asked  the  young  woman  who  came  to  the  door  if  I  might 
have  some  milk  to  drink. 

“Bon  jour,  Madame;  puis-je  avoid  un  boisson  du  lait, 
s’il  vous  plait?”  She  said  I  might,  so  I  dismounted,  and 
went  into  the  farm  house — a  stone  building,  thatched 
roof,  one  large  room,  great  beamed  ceiling,  with  the  beams 
blackened  by  years  of  smoke.  In  one  corner  was  a  huge 
cupboard,  in  another  a  table,  in  the  third  a  big  old  fash¬ 
ioned  fourposter,  and  in  the  fourth  a  conglomerate  mass 
of  harness,  rope,  brooms,  everything  imaginable.  The 
cooking  apparatus  was  a  fireplace,  above  which  hung 
the  old  flintlock  and  powder  horn.  General  Joffre  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  divided  honors  of  decoration.  Well, 
Madame  gave  me  a  bowl  of  fresh  milk,  and  then  another. 
I  asked  her  what  it  cost,  and  received  a  most  expressive 
shrug,  for  an  answer.  So  I  gave  her  two  francs,  which 
was  about  right  perhaps,  and  then  committed  a  faux  pas. 
I  asked  her  if  I  might  give  her  a  box  of  cigarettes  for 
her  husband.  Heavens !  She  said,  in  a  perfectly  dull 
voice,  that  he  was  dead;  killed  at  the  Somme.  Two 
brothers  also,  and  one  brother-in-law.  I  couldn’t  very 
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well  have  said  anything  worse,  I  suppose.  She  was  cry¬ 
ing,  very  quietly,  all  the  time,  and  begged  to  be  excused 
for  having  intruded  her  personal  grief  on  a  gentleman,  an 
American  officer,  and;  so  on.  Luckily,  I  had  a  pocket  full 
of  candy,  and  I  gave  it  to  a  little  youngster  who'  came 
toddling  in.  I  finally  found  that  the  only  living  son 
of  the  family  was  home  on  leave,  so'  I  left  the  cigarettes 
for  him.  Fve  learned  not  to  ask  Frenchwomen  about 
the  men  folks,  though,  for  every  family  has  lost  some  one. 
In  fact,  those  who  had  no  young  men  to  give  seem 
ashamed.  And  how  eagerly  they  look  to  the  Americans, 
for  they  expect  the  Americans  to  end  the  war.  I’m  speak¬ 
ing  of  the:  peasants,  of  course,  who  know  nothing  except 
that  their  loved  ones  have  been  taken. 

There  is  a  jeweler  in  the  city  here,  a  Monsieur  Merle, 
who  has  always  been  very,  very  nice  to  me.  He  fixes  my 
watch,  glasses,  compass,  bracelet  of  identification,  any¬ 
thing  when  it  gets  out  of  whack.  For  the  past  three 
weeks  I’ve  gone  into  his  Jouallerie  every  day  to  get  my 
specs,  which  he  had  to  send  to  Paris  to  have  repaired. 
Finally,  I  lost  patience,  and  last  evening  started  to  blow 
him  up  a  bit.  I  talked  rapidly,  too  much  for  him,  and 
I  can’t  talk  angrily  in  French — so  I  was  turned  over  to 
Mile.  Reynal,  a  young  woman  who  is  visiting  Madame 
Merle,  and  who  is  the  only  one  in  the  establishment  who 
speaks  English  fluently.  So  she  talks  to  Americans  when 
they  get  too  complicated  for  M.  Merle.  She  wras  edu¬ 
cated  in  England,  and  lives  in  Paris — came  here  to'  be 
away  from  the  bombardment.  Well,  to  get  on  with  my 
yarn,  I  told  her  that  I  thought  M.  Merle  was  an  old 
scamp.  She  was  shocked  stiff,  and  said  that  perhaps  I 
was  very  impatient.  When  M.  Merle,  who  had  been 
listening  to  us,  stepped  away  to  wait  on  a  customer,  Miss 
Reynal  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Why,  m’sieu,  M.  Merle 
loves  to  have  you  come  in  here.  The  other  Americans 
are  just  as  nice,  just  as  polite — many  of  them  are  far 
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better  patrons,” — Sez  I :  “Well,  what’s  the  big  idea, 
Mademoiselle?  I’m  charmed,  of  course,  to  think  that 
Monsieur  likes  to  have  me  drop  in,  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  my  glasses?”  said  Mile  Reynal:  “You  look,  and 
talk,  and  laugh,  just  like  Raoul.”  And  there  you  are, 
Mother.  I  didn’t  know  he  had  a  son  killed  at  Verdun,  and 
of  course  didn’t  know  I  looked  like  him,  but  she  showed 
me  Raoul’s  photo  and  we  do  resemble  one  another,  all 
right.  So  I  went  over  to  M.  Merle,  when  he  was  free, 
and  slapped  him  on  the  back,  not  too  hard,  and  scowled 
and  said,  “M’sieu,  if  you  don’t  get  my  glasses  back,  tout 
de  suite,  I’m  going  to  wring  your  neck.”  He  frowned, 
and  shook  his  finger  at  me,  and  hissed  “Zut!”  which 
means  damn,  or  something  like  it.  Then  we  both  laughed 
— and  goodness  only  knows  when  I’ll  see  my  specs.  But 
I’ll  go  call  on  him  whenever  I  can. 

Whenever  the  mess  is  bad,  or  I’m  too  late  to  eat  there, 
or  for  any  other  reason  I  don’t  want  to  go  there,  I  eat 
at  the  Cafe  Robin.  It  is  some  cafe.  One  of  my  fellows, 
Herman  Barrett,  discovered  it,  and  it’s  a  jewel.  Tiny 
little  place,  hidden  away  in  the  Rue  St.  Nicolas,  has  only 
one  small  window,  and  only  four  tables.  Madame  is  a 
tiny,  thin  little  old  woman,  with  a  gleeful  little  chuckle, 
and  no  teeth  to  speak  of.  She’s  the  only  person  in  town 
who  dares  to  get  familiar — or  cares  to — with  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  And  she  only  knows  six  or  seven  of  us,  for  we’ve 
kept  it  a  close  secret,  about  knowing*  of  her  cafe.  And 
cook!  Land,  how  the  dear  old  thing  can  cook;  Quite 
French,  the  food,  but  very  palatable,  nevertheless.  And 
she  can  get  it  ready  quickly,  which  is  unheard  of  here, 
I  believe.  (The  two  expressions  which  all  Americans 
know  are  Tout  de  Suite,  meaning  Right  away!  and 
Combien,  meaning  How  much?)  Well,  Madame  calls 
us  all  “mes  enfants”  or  “mon  enfant”  or  “mon  cher”  as 
the  whim  strikes  her.  She  hasn’t  the  faintest  idea  of 
prices,  unless  you  take  the  regular  four  course  dinner, 
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which  we  never  do.  So  we  pay  just  what  we  feel  like, 
and  she  seems  perefctly  happy  about  it.  Since  we’ve  come 
she  keeps  a  big  pot  of  chocolate  always  on  the  stove,  for 
we  don’t  like  wine  and  the  water  is  absolutely  unfit  to 
drink,  anywhere  around  here.  One  is  forced  to  drink 
wine  or  beer  at  other  places,  for  they  won’t  serve  choco¬ 
late,  like  our  old  lady.  Motherie  dear,  I’ve  just  tried  to 
give  you  one  or  two  small  pictures  of  interesting  things 
of  daily  life.  I  can’t  tell  a  great  many  things,  even  now, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  writing  about  longing  to  be  home,  for 
it  is  out  of  the  question  until  after  la  guerre  est  fini,  and 
we  all  must  think  so.  I  don’t  want  to  be  at  home  now 
anyway.  It  would  not  be  honorable  for  one  thing,  and  I’d 
much  rather  be  doing  my  very  small  bit  to  end  the  war. 
One  man  can  do  so  little,  when  you  think  of  it — but  it  is 
so  much  to  withhold,  just  the  same. 

Every  letter  which  comes  from  Jessie  breathes  hope 
that  I  return  safely — but  also  a  pride  that  we  can  give 
what  we  have  to  give.  She  wouldn’t  be  any  happier 
than  I,  if  I  were  “embusce”  (slacker).  And  every  letter 
from  you  tells  me  that  you  know  I’m  doing  what  I  can. 
And  so,  Mother,  I  don’t  long  to  be  at  home  until  Peace 
has  come.  But  then,  ah,  then — to  make  a  man  appreciate 
heaven,  give  him  15  minutes  in  hell.  Isn’t  that  Will 
Carleton’s  “Gone  with  a  handsomer  man?”  I  will  most 
certainly  appreciate  my  own  country. 

Here  endeth  the  first  lesson. 

God  bless  and  keep  you  all  safe  and  happy. 

Lovingly, 


Harry. 
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C.  M.  Summers,  of  Ashland,  Ore.,  received  the  following 
letter  from  his  nephew,  W.  A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  who 
is  with  the  Rainbow  Division  of  Engineers  in  France, 
the  same  division  in  which  Clement  Summers  was 
serving  when  he  was  killed  July  15.  This  letter  was 
the  first  direct  news  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Summers  had  in 
regard  to  their  son's  death,  and  is  as  follozvs: 

Front,  Aug.  9,  1918. 

Dear  Uncle  Clem  : 

I  know  you  must  be  waiting  anxiously  for  a  letter 
from  me  and  wondering  why  I  have  not  written  before. 
Ever  since  July  15,  the  day  of  Clem’s  death,  and  the 
opening  of  the  German  offensive  which  we  turned  into 
defeat,  we  have  been  on  the  gO'  night  and  day,  and  a 
good  share  of  the  time  have  been  used  as  infantry.  Mov¬ 
ing  as  we  have  been  doing  every  day  or  so,  the  days  we 
have  been  permitted  to  write  have  been  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween. 

It  was  about  10  o’clock  the  morning  of  July  15  that 
Clem  was  killed  instantly  by  shrapnel.  I  was  glad  he 
was  killed  instantly  and  did  not  have  to  suffer.  His 
death  came  as  a  great  blow  to  me,  when,  on  the  following 
evening,  I  learned  the  news  from  men  of  his  company. 
Our  friendship  had  grown  so,  starting  from  our  meeting 
at  Camp  Mills,  until  July  3,  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  that 
we  were  more  like  brothers  than  cousins. 

The  evening  of  July  4  our  regiment  moved  from  back 
of  the  lines  to  the  front,  going  in  just  back  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  fellows  that  were  in  support.  Our  company  was 
in  the  center  and  D  on  our  left.  We  by  luck  drew  a  deep 
dugout,  while  the  others  did  not  have  any  near  their 
camp.  All  three  companies  of  our  battalion  were  doing 
trench  repair  work  in  the  second  line  of  defense,  part 
day  and  part  night  work. 
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We  were  on  the  Champaign  front  at  the  point  where  the 
allies  expected  the  Germans  to  make  the  hardest  attack 
on  Chalons.  To  stop  them  in  our  sector  of  six  kilometers, 
the  allies  had  4500  guns  from  75’s  to  eight  and  ten  inch. 
The  Germans  not  as  many,  so  you  can  imagine  the  artil¬ 
lery  fire. 

The  Germans  had  ten  divisions  on  the  line  and  fifteen 
in  reserve,  and  were  ordered  to  make  Chalons  by  night, 
some  20  kilometers.  The  artillery  fire  started  at  mid¬ 
night,  the  allies  jumping  the  gun  by  five  minutes.  It 
lasted  a  little  over  12  hours  and  I  hope  never  to  be  in 
another  one. 

Clem’s  company,  not  having  any  dugout  to  go  to  left 
the  camp  and  spent  the  early  evening  in  a  shallow,  narrow 
trench  that  had  not  been  completed.  But  at  break  of 
day  left  it  and  went  into  a  deep,  wide  communicating 
trench  that  was  straight,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  a 
German  balloon.  It  was  then  that  the  fire  became  hotter 
and  the  men  just  kept  moving  up  and  down,  trying  to 
outguess  the  shells. 

Just  about  ten  o’clock  a  shrapnel  shell  broke  overhead, 
and  a  couple  of  pieces  went  through  Clem’s  helmet,  kill¬ 
ing  him  instantly.  He  was  buried  with  a  few  others  a 
few  hours  later,  a  couple  of  steps  from  where  he  fell. 
The  men  who  volunteered  to  dig  the  grave  lost  one  man 
and  two  wounded. 

Clem  was  always  looking  for  excitement  and  was  sorry 
if  he  was  not  present  when  something  special  came  off. 
He  had  the  time  of  his  life  at  the  Lorraine  front  going 
in  and  out  of  the  trenches,  and  at  night  going  as  far  into 
‘■'No  Man’s  Land”  as  possible.  He  had  one  desire  which 
was  denied  him,  and  that  was  going  over  the  top  with  the 
infantry.  He  told  me  once,  “If  I  can  only  go  over  the 
top  with  the  ‘doughboys’  I  will  be  happy.” 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  Fourth,  and  we 
spent  most  of  the  day  together.  It  was  a  holiday,  and 
we  had  all  kind  of  sports. 
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Losing  Clem  is  going  to  make  a  vacant  place,  as  I 
will  be  half  expecting  to  meet  him  when  the  two  com¬ 
panies  come  together,  and  go  off  and  have  a  good  time 
with  him. 

Tell  Aunt  Harriet  and  the  rest  of  the  family  they  have 
my  deepest  sympathy.  I  am  well  and  have  hopes  of 
going  back  to  the  front  soon  and  get  a  rest. 

Your  loving  nephew, 

W.  A.  Thompson,  Jr. 


The  Morning  Astorian  is  in  receipt  of  a  welcome  letter 
from  Leland  R.  Gilbert,  former  City  Editor  of  this 
paper  and  well  known  to  Astorians  generally. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  letter  contains  many  vivid  pen  pictures  from 
“over  there”  in  addition  to  several  humorous  incidents  of  the 
trip  across  the  ocean  that  make  it  well  worth  reading. 

Somewhere  in  France,  May  13,  T8. 
Mr.  John  S.  Dellinger, 

Astoria,  Oregon,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  Dellinger : 

While  I’m  writing  letters  home  tonight,  will  include 
one  to  you,  for  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  are  about  due 
for  one — or  perhaps  a  bit  overdue.  But  I’ve  covered 
several  thousand  miles  since  my  last  letter  to  you  and 
was  on  board  ship  or  train  which  kept  me  traveling  al¬ 
most  continually  before  I  finally  reached  my  battery. 

My  trip  across  the  Atlantic  was  both  interesting  and 
enjoyable  to  me,  despite  very  rough  weather  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  voyage  which  made  nearly  all  of  the  boys 
aboard  our  transport  hug  the  rails.  No,  they  were  not 
looking  at  the  scenery. 

“We  sailed  from  a  large  Atlantic  Coast  port,  getting 
away  from  the  docks  soon  after  5  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
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A  light  rain  was  falling  as  we  boarded  the  transport,  which 
was  to  take  us  to  France,  and  we  Oregonians — Astorians 
especially — felt  right  at  home.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  decks  while  the  big  vessel,  which  in  peace 
times  annually  transported  thousands  of  American  tourists 
to  Europe,  was  passing  down  the  harbor. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  my  last  view  of  anything  on 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  obtained  through  a  port  hole 
just  as  darkness  was  falling.  It  was  the  world-famous 
Statue  of  Liberty — What  a  significant  thing  that  statue 
is  now — “Liberty,  Enlightening  the  world !”  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  more  true  ? 

As  we  passed  the  statue,  Miss  Liberty’s  form  with  up¬ 
lifted  arm  was  silhouetted  clearly  against  the  leaden  sky. 
You  should  have  heard  the  fellows  shout  and  sing  as  we 
passed  the  statue.  “Goodbye  Old  Girl — We’re  Coming 
Back,”  shouted  one.  “We  Will  Bring  You  Another 
Wreath,”  said  another.  Thus  it  went. 

Then  the  boys  began  to  sing  “Goodbye  Broadway, 
Hello  France,”  “W’re  Going  Over,”  “Over  There,”  “It’s 
a  Long  Way  to  Berlin”  and  other  popular  songs  born 
since  the  war  began.  It  was  late  that  first  night  at  sea 
before  the  boys  quit  telling  what  they  were  going  ,to  do 
to  the  Kaiser  and  went  to  bed.  But  there  were  but  few 
who  slept  that  night,  for  the  ship  was  rolling  in  the  trough 
of  a  heavy  sea,  and  you  can  easily  guess  what  most  of 
the  Sammies  were  doing  most  of  the  time,  especially  those 
from  inland  states  who  had  never  seen  an  ocean,  much 
less  traveled  on  one.  The  first  night’s  scenes  were  often 
repeated  before  we  sighted  land  again. 

We  had  one  fellow  in  the  part  of  the  ship  where  I  slept 
— a  big  Norwegian  from  the  lumber  camps  of  Northern 
Wisconsin — whose  name  was  Ole  Nelson  (no  not  the 
Clatsop  County  Constable).  He  was  addressing  a  crowd 
of  us  one  night  at  mess  time,  telling  of  his  days  before  the 
mast.  He  was  standing  up,  holding  his  mess  kit  full  of 
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“corned  Willie  stew”  in  his  left  hand,  while  his  right 
grasped  firmly  a  smoked  and  dried  species  of  fish,  re¬ 
sembling  much  the  black  bass  of  Oregon  lakes.  Just  as 
a  spoonful  of  the  C.  W.  S.  was  about  to  disappear  in  his 
mouth,  the  ship  hit  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  and 
Nelson  suddenly  vanished  underneath  a  row  of  canvas 
bunks,  which  hung  just  above  the  floor.  He  struck  the 
floor  on  his  stomach  and  slid  thereon  the  full  length 
of  the  room.  When  he  emerged  a  few  seconds  later, 
Nelson  was  a  sight.  Beef  stew  trickled  down  his  face 
and  the  front  of  his  uniform,  while  the  fish  which  he 
still  clutched  in  his  hand,  was  hopelessly  mutilated  and 
looked  more  like  a  fine-toothed  comb,  for  all  that  was 
left  was  the  back-bone.  It  was  some  minutes  before  the 
laughter  subsided. 

This  was  but  one  of  many  amusing  experiences  for 
the  boys  before  all  got  their  “sea  legs.” 

I  witnessed  my  first  sea  burial  while  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  when  a  young  man  from  Kansas  and  in  the 
same  overseas  company  as  I,  died  from  pneumonia.  He 
was  a  fine  fellow  and  popular  with  us  all.  Nearly  every¬ 
body  aboard  ship  was  present  on  the  deck  next  morning 
at  4  o’clock  when  the  casket  was  lowered  over  the  side  of 
the  ship. 

For  a  sea  burial,  the  young  man  was  given  even  a  better 
funeral  service  than  ordinarily  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  I  was  told.  One  of  the  Catholic  priests  aboard 
ship  officiated  at  a  brief  service  on  deck.  Then  the  casket, 
which  was  covered  entirely  by  a  large  American  flag,  was 
lowered  over  the  side  of  the  vessel.  One  of  the  buglers 
played  “Taps”  during  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  muffling 
the  tone  of  his  bugle  with  a  book,  for  at  this  time  we 
were  passing  through  the  danger  zone  where  submarines 
were  supposed  to  abide,  making  it  necessary  to  take  every 
precaution  for  our  safety.  I  might  add  that  we  never 
so  much  as  sighted  a  submarine  during  our  entire  voyage. 
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Then  we  came  across  without  a  convoy,  which  made  the 
trip  more  thrilling  than  ever. 

When  we  were  still  five  or  six  hours  from  the  port 
where  we  debarked,  a  large  French  dirigible  balloon — 
the  “A.  T.-4”  came  out  and  accompanied  us  into  the 
harbor,  flying  just  over  our  vessel.  There  were  eight 
or  ten  passengers  in  the  car.  Two  French  aeroplanes  also, 
circled  around  us  as  we  approached  the  mainland. 

Our  first  look  at  France,  to  me  was  nearly  the  same 
as  one  gets  on  entering  the  Columbia  River,  except  where 
McKenzie  Head  is  located  at  home,  it  was  a  long  and 
very  low  chain  of  barren  sandhills.  We  were  finally 
picked  up  by  a  French  tug — the  “Titan” — and  towed  into 
the  harbor,  passing  some  truly  beautiful  country  before 
we  made  fast  to  the  docks.  The  view  was  exceptionally 
fine,  for  it  was  early  evening  and  the  green  fields  looked 
most  Oregon-like.  Beautiful  chateaus  with  their  red  tiled 
roofs  offered  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the  green  fields 
and  sombre  woods  in  the  background.  As  we  neared  our 
dock  the  French  people  waved  greetings  to  us  from  the 
shore  and  others  from  the  windows  of  their  homes.  A 
large  crowd  of  people  were  at  the  dock  and  our  reception 
was,  indeed,  a  cordial  one.  Scores  of  American  soldiers 
who  formed  part  of  the  very  first  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  to  arrive  here  last  summer,  joined  in 
giving  us  a  welcome  to  France. 

I  learned  from  an  American  soldier  on  the  dock  where 
we  berthed  that  he  was  from  Oregon.  When  I  made 
inquiries  about  Chaplain  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  Sammie 
promptly  told  me  that  the  popular  Astoria  man  was  right 
there  in  that  very  city  and  was  in  good  health  and  happy. 
Also  a  very  busy  man  looking  after  his  proteges  in  the 
Oregon  regiment.  Would  have  gone  out  to  see  the 
Major,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave  our  ship  that 
night,  and  next  morning  early  we  departed  from  that 
city  and  I  have  not  seen  my  friend  yet.  So  near  and  yet 
so  far. 
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Many  of  my  friends  in  various  organizations  were 
located  either  in  that  city  or  the  country  adjacent  and 
it  was  disappointing  to  be  compelled  to  leave  without 
seeing  them,  for  now  I  am  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
them.  J.  R.  Hinman,  former  city  editor  of  the  Morning 
Astorian,  was  among  those  I  wanted  to  visit  back  there. 
Then  there  are  Tom  and  Ed  Willikson,  Marston  Hussong, 
John  Anderson,  Erickson,  Max  Riley,  Fred  Keating, 
Gearhart  Larsen,  and  other  Astoria  boys  that  are  over 
here  whom  I  got  close  to  but  never  saw.  The  organiza¬ 
tions  to  which  they  belong  are  in  various  parts  of  France 
and  I  am  told  are  being  kept  busy  with  the  boys  in  good 
health.  Was  sorry  I  did  not  get  to  see  the  Astorians  and 
give  them  some  home  news  direct,  for  the  Oregon  fellows 
that  I  did  meet  were  all  eager  to  know  about  their  home 
towns  and  their  friends  and  relatives.  This  information 
I  gladly  gave  them  when  possible.^ 

Before  reaching  my  own  organization  which  is  Battery 
A  of  the  147th  Field  Artillery,  I  traveled  over  quite  a 
good-sized  and  interesting  section  of  France,  On  two 
occasions  while  on  my  way  through  the  country  we  were 
billeted  in  the  hay-lofts  and  stalls  of  barns,  and  on  an¬ 
other  occasion  I  slept  in  an  abandoned  brick  kiln,  which 
was  constructed  of  stone  and  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
been  built  during  the  period  when  Napoleon  lived.  But 
experiences  of  this  kind  were  enjoyed  and  taken  as  one 
incident  of  our  service  “over  here.”  American  soldiers 
can  quickly  adjust  themselves  to  any  circumstances,  I 
find. 

My  battery  is  composed  principally  of  Oregon  men,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  Portlanders,  though  there  are  also 
a  number  of  Washington  and  California  men,  too.  All 
are  splendid  fellows,  while  the  officers  are  efficient  ones 
and  popular  with  the  command.  Battery  A  was  the  oldest 
field  Artillery  organization  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  has 
made  an  enviable  record  during  its  life  time,  winning 
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in  days  gone  by  the  sobriquet — “The  Invincible  A.”  We 
are  seeing  some  interesting  service  over  here,  but  will 
have  to  forgo  giving  you  any  military  information  just 
now — as  much  as  I  would  like  to,  for  there  are  many 
things  which  would  interest  you  home  folks,  were  I 
allowed  to  tell  you. 

Personally,  I  never  felt  better  than  at  present.  Am 
getting  as  brown  as  a  nut  from  sun  and  wind,  and  have 
gained  in  weight  with  it  all.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all 
the  soldiers  I’ve  been  associated  with  in  France. 

France  is  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  country,  and  I 
might  say  quaint  to  we  Americans,  while  the  people,  from 
the  peasants  to  the  more  refined  classes,  are  hospitable 
and  very  cordial  to  us  wherever  we  go.  Having  at  odd 
moments,  since  last  summer,  studied  the  French  language, 
I  can  now  “Parlez  Vous  Francais”  farily  well  and  have 
never  failed  to  at  least,  make  my  wants  known  to  the 
native  and  to  get  some  of  what  they  say  to  me. 

Was  pleasantly  surprised  recently,  when  I  met  Lieut. 
Alexander  G.  Barry  of  Astoria,  on  the  streets  of  the  city 
where  my  battery  is  quartered.  He  is  a  son  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Barry,  one  of  Astoria’s  former  prominent  edu¬ 
cators,  now  of  Portland;.  You  will  no  doubt  recall  that 
he  was  commissioned  a  First  Lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery, 
at  the  second  officers’  training  camp  at  the  Presidio.  He 
is  popular  with  his  fellows  and  is  making  good  as  an 
officer.  Since  our  visit  he  has  been  ordered  to  another 
section  and  I  don’t  know  whether  I’ll  see  him  again  or 
not.  We  had  an  enjoyable  visit  here. 

While  gazing  in  a  shop  window  in  a  French  town 
recently,  was  surprised  to  see  a  pyramid  of  cans  of  Holly 
Brand  condensed  milk,  put  up  at  Amity,  Yamhill  County, 
Ore.  Have  also  seen  canned  Columbia  River  salmon  in 
windows  of  some  of  the  delicatessen  shops.  So  you  see 
the  world  is  not  so  large  after  all. 

The  men  of  Battery  A  were  over- joyed  recently,  when 
over  300  American  horses,  for  the  use  of  our  organization, 
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arrived  from  home.  We  had  been  using  French  horses, 
which  are  about  the  most  peculiar  nags  that  ever  I’ve 
seen.  The  French  horse  does  not  know  what  reins  are 
for,  having  been  led  all  his  life.  If  you  say  “gid  dap” 
it  does  not  comprenez.  The  American  language  doesn’t 
go.  One  has  to  speak  to  it  in  French — squeak  like  a 
mouse  in  fact.  Thus  “get  up”  is  “eek  !  eek  !” 

We  are  camped  near  a  large  and  pretty  French  town, 
which  is  prominent  for  its  pretty  chateaux,  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  and  great  vineyards.  Viniculture  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  main  agricultural  pursuit  with  the  French 
and  large  and  well  kept  vineyards  and  wineries  are  seen 
every  where.  Plenty  of  fine  wine  over  here. 

Houses  and  business  buildings  are  all  constructed  of 
blocks  of  a  kind  of  soft  but  durable  stone,  peculiar  to 
France,  and  therefore  all  of  the  narrow,  stone-paved  and 
irregular  streets  have  a  similarity  of  appearance.  Stone 
walls  are  seen  everywhere,  both  in  city  and  town.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  stately  shade  trees  and  wonderfully  constructed 
roads  are  among  the  commendable  things  seen  in  France. 
The  French  are  a  most  artistic  people,  as  evidenced  by 
the  wonderful  gardens  and  plazas  and  the  architecture  of 
their  chateaux  and  bridges,  etc.  The  weather  is  very 
much  like  that  of  Oregon,  about  fifty-fifty  on  rain  and 
sunshine. 

“Jim  Curry’s  Jitney”  has  it  on  the  French  trains,  both 
for  speed  and  looks.  Passenger  trains  are  divided  into 
first,  second  and  third  class  compartments,  each  holding 
about  eight  people.  One  enters  the  compartment  from 
the  station  platform  through  side  doors.  An  athletic 
American  soldier  can  outrun  one  of  these  trains  over 
here. 

The  freight  cars  are  cute  little  things,  which  wouldn’t 
make  good  on  the  Kerry  logging  road  over  in  Columbia 
county,  for  they  are  too  small ;  you  can  get  a  good  idea 
of  their  size  when  I  tell  you  that  instead  of  using  an 
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engine  for  switching  purposes,  an  old  man  and  a  block 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  work. 

We  get  the  Paris  and  London  newspapers  regularly, 
including  Le  Matin,  Petit  Parisian,  and  L.  Echo  from 
Paris  and  the  Daily  Mail  from  London.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  and  New  York  Herald  also  publish  special  army 
newspapers  at  Paris,  printed  in  English  for  our  special 
benefit.  Then  we  have  the  weekly  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
official  publication  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 
Thus  we  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  America,  in  Europe 
and  at  the  immediate  front. 

The  Morning  Astorian  reaches  me  in  bunches  and  I 
enjoy  reading  the  home  news  very  much.  We  also  get 
the  Oregonian  over  here.  I  hope  you  keep  up  handing 
in  the  Clatsop  County  news  to  <(The  Soldiers  New  Letter ” 
published  in  Portland,  for  we  all  get  copies  of  that  paper 
regularly.  Sincerely, 

Private  Leland  R.  Gilbert, 
Battery  A,  147th  Field  Artillery,  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  U.  S.  A.  P.  O.  718. 


The  following  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
K.  Cadman,  of  Marshfield,  Ore.,  from  their  son, 
Paul  F.  Cadman,  zvho  zvas  Staff  Officer  in  dispatch 
work  for  General  Pershing,  having  gone  overseas  in 
1916,  first  taking  charge  of  a  Columbia  University 
Ambulance  Unit.  He  has,  since  the  zvriting  of  the 
following  letter,  been  made  Captain  on  the  Second 
Artillery  Brigade  Staff.  A  recent  cablegram  in¬ 
formed  the  parents  of  his  entrance  in  a  French  hos¬ 
pital,  “■ recovering  from  a  near-fatal  gassing  received 
while  on  duty  July  29th 

We’re  having  a  holiday  and  a  full  blown  snowstorm  to 
boot.  Most  of  the  fellow  student  officers  have  gone  to 
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a  certain  big  city  to  celebrate.  But  “Corona”  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  home  and  see  if  we  couldn’t  combine  efforts, 
and  get  some  tardy  Christmas  messages  through  to  a  lot 
of  good  folks  that  we  wanted  to  write  to  long  ago  and 
just  didn’t.  We‘ve  got  a  good  store  of  hard  wood  and 
a  fine  little  stove  and  best  of  all  a  real  electric  light. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  good  setting  for  a 
Christmas  party? 

(Just  here  “Corona”  rebelled.  In  fact  she  broke  a 
ligament  of  great  importance  and  it  took  me  nearly  two 
hours  of  my  good  holiday  to  perform  the  operation.  While 
I  was  at  it  I  gave  her  a  good  bath  and  no  little  adjust¬ 
ing  with  the  result  that  she  is  now  purr-fectly  happy.) 

Sunday  afternoon  one  of  our  French  instructors  left 
for  a  two-day  Christmas  “permission.”  The  very  last 
thing  he  said  to  me  was  “bon  Noel”  and  I  know  by  the 
way  he  shook  my  hand  that  he  meant  it  from  his  heart. 
Nevertheless  it  struck  me  as  rather  extraordinary  and  I 
was  still  thinking  about  it  when  I  picked  up  the  American 
weekly  edition  of  “Le  Matin”  and  read  the  fine  sermon 
by  Paul  Van  Dyke  which  is  attached  hereto  so  that  you 
may  enjoy  it.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  few  of  us  will 
be  able  to  enter  into  any  festive  spirit  of  merriment,  but 
the  gladness  of  our  Christmas  is  none  the  less  real  for : 

“We  worship  the  Prince  of  a  true  peace, 
founded  on  justice.  Behind  the  dark  mists  we 
see  the  stars  and  we  say  to  each  other : 

‘Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year.’ 

“For  though  the  year  shall  bring  hardships, 
to  many  of  us  pain,  to  some  of  us  death,  it  shall 
be  happy  with  the  only  happiness  that  can  be 
welcome  to  men  and  women  of  honor  who  walk 
without  shrinking,  the  path  of  duty.” 

I  share  with  you  the  full  joy  of  the  English  victories 
in  the  Holy  Land.  I  must  confess  to  a  certain  more  or 
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less  mystic  wonder  as  I  read  of  the  rescue  of  all  those 
Holy  Places  about  which  we  have  read  and  studied  so 
much  and  which  have  entered  so  deeply  into  our  prayer 
and  praise.  Can  you  think  what  it  means  to  be  living 
now  to  see  the  Romance  of  the  Crusades  acted  again  with 
vigorous  reality  ?  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
entered  again  into  a  Modern  Dark  Age,  but  all  around 
us  there  are  the  signs  of  the  coming  New  Renaissance  and 
this  is  the  eve  as  it  were  of  the  nativity  of  the  great  Age 
of  Light  that  is  to  come,  in  which  will  be  the  fulfillment 
of  His  Promise  as  to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  If  it 
ever  comes  to  you  that  the  world  is  lost,  just  remember 
that  this  can  never  be  while  there  are  being  enacted  here 
in  France  every  day,  the  most  wonderful  acts  of  Faith  and 
Hope  and  Love  that  the  human  will  can  perform.” 

How’s  this  for  a  bit  of  real  optimism?  It  comes  from 
a  German  concentration  camp  and  was  written  by  one  of 
those  dear,  hard  boiled  British  Tommies.  He  sent  it  to 
the  Continental  Daily  Mail  so  that  all  his  friends  could 
have  it  for  a  New  Year’s  card : 

’Tis  a  wild  career 

That  you’ve  had,  Old  Year — 

And  it  isn’t  the  time  to  mourn. 

So  here’s  a  toast 
To  your  dying  ghost 
But  two  to  the  year  new  born! 

New  Year,  there’s  work, 

And  you  will  not  shirk — 

You’ll  show  us  what  you  can  do — 

You  shall  not  die 
Ere  the  message  fly. 

All’s  well  with  the  world  anew. 

Pretty  fine  stuff  from  a  prison  camp. 

Then  there’s  another  proof  that  God  hasn’t  forgotten 
us.  The  symbols  are  more  wonderful  than  ever  before. 
The  other  day  I  was  up  in  a  big  airplane  doing  some 
practice  firing  observation,  and  after  we  had  reached 
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about  a  thousand  feet,  the  Mountains  came  into  view. 
The  Mountains  that  every  traveler  has  learned  to  love; 
the  Mountains  that  we  have  all  loved.  And  there  they 
were,  all  white  and  silent  with  a  pale  flush  on  the  side  of 
Ihe  afternoon  sun  and  deep  shadows  on  the  other  side 
bringing'  out  the  wonderful  heights  and  depths.  And  I 
sat  still  and  almost  felt  like  resting  up  there  in  my  tiny 
car.  Do  you  remember  when  I  was  a  bit  of  a  chick 
how  we  used  to  see  the  great  white  clouds  piled  up,  and 
how  we  imagined  that  we  could  stretch  out  on  one  of 
those  soft  white  folds  and  enjoy  all  the  loveliness  of  the 
sky?  Well,  you  can  almost  do  it  in  these  days.  We 
circled  and  circled  and  finished  our  work  at  nearly  three 
thousand  feet ;  then  we  began  a  slow  wheeling  descent, 
and  there  were  the  mountains  again.  I  turned  to  look 
at  my  pilot  and  he  was  looking  too.  I  saw  them  again 
about  a  week  later  from  the  tiny  basket  of  a  great 
Saucisson  or  war  balloon,  and  from  the  position  that 
day,  we  saw  one  you  have  seen  in  a  picture,  and  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Great  Forest  that’s  famous  for  its 
beauty.  And  only  a  night  or  two  ago  I  stood  in  the 
wireless  room  here  at  our  camp  and  inside  of  an  hour  I 
heard  the  daily  war  Communiques  dotted  and  dashed  off 
in  the  International  code  from  Petrograd  and  Berlin, 
Paris  and  London.  Somehow  it  was  good  to  feel  that  we 
had  at  least  one  thing  left  as  a  connecting  link.  And 
every  day  we  work  in  the  field  with  wonderful  instru¬ 
ments  to  measure  that  have  all  been  invented  since  the 
war  began.  Geologists  and  Geodetic  experts  say  that 
they  are  indispensable  for  their  work  in  the  future.  All 
this,  together  with  the  memories  of  the  Ambulance  days, 
where  we  saw  the  marvelous  work  of  the  war  surgeons, 
giving  sight  to  the  blind,  making  the  lame  walk,  and  liter¬ 
ally  building  new  members  out  of  borrowed  flesh  and 
blood  and  skin.  All  this  with  the  daily  examples  of  the 
fine  courage  of  the  human  heart,  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt. 
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A  morning  or  two  ago  we  woke  up  to  find  our  little 
hill  top  buried  in  a  blanket  of  fog.  After  breakfast  we 
made  our  way  down  to  the  gun  practice  and  for  nearly  an 
hour  we  worked  almost  in  the  dark.  Then  suddenly  the 
fog  lifted  as  a  veil  from  the  wonder  work  of  some  artist 
or  sculptor,  and  there  were  our  woods  all  etched  in  white¬ 
ness  ;  every  tiny  branch,  every  spray  fringed  with  the 
frozen  cloud  breath.  I  remember  once  when  I  stood  in 
the  window  with  one  of  you  and  watched  our  first  real 
snow  storm.  We  opened  the  window  and  let  some  of 
the  tiny  flakes  fall  on  our  coat  sleeves,  and  then  won¬ 
dered  at  the  forms,  so  delicate,  so  minute,  and  yet  so 
perfect.  Can  it  be,  that  in  some  way,  still  unknown,  we 
come  very  close  to  “His  Truth,  Through  Wonder.”  Is 
this  what  Tennyson  thought  when  he  plucked  the  flower 
from  the  crannied  wall? 

Would  you  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  my  Christ¬ 
mas?  I  can  imagine  yours.  Think  what  a  good  time 
I’m  having  attending  your  Christmas  parties  in  New 
York  and  in  Alameda  and  Berkeley  and  some  other 
places.  Do  you  know  that  you  have  already  announced 
twenty  boxes  on  the  way?  Four  of  them  came  in  time 
for  Christmas,  and  the  others  will  come  I  know.  You 
have  turned  me  into  a  veritable  Santa  Claus.  From  three 
of  Floss’  boxes  and  one  of  Aunt  Alice’s  I  had  enough 
good  things  to  send  some  tobacco  to  the  Poilus  who  are 
attached  to  our  camp  and  I  also  sent  some  to  a  good 
French  lieutenant  who  has  been  a  prisoner  in  Germany 
for  a  year.  Then  I  took  a  small  platter  and  pasted  the 
paper  babies  all  around  the  edge  and  filled  it  with  stuffed 
dates  and  little  chocolates  and  worked  up  a  little  conven¬ 
tional  design  out  of  Nabiscos  and  crowned  the  whole  with 
silver  papered  chocolates.  This  went  down  to  the  bar¬ 
racks  for  the  truck  drivers.  As  soon  as  the  tissue  paper 
and  red  ribbon  comes  I  am  going  to  take  a  jar  of  jam 
and  a  box  of  dried  friut  to  the  good  lady  who  does  my 
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washing.  I  shall  tell  her  that  it  came  from  you.  It  took 
twelve  of  us  just  six  minutes  to  finish  that  box  of  Len- 
hardt’s  chocolates.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  all,  I  have 
been  able  to  give  about  twenty  pounds  of  good  tobacco 
to  our  French  friends  here  who  have  suffered  so  severely 
from  the  tobacco  famine. 

Now  we’re  going  to  have  a  real  turkey  dinner  and  I’ll 
tell  you  about  that  shortly. 

And  now  it  is  Christmas  night  and  very  late.  The  party 
is  over,  and  another  rich  memory  is  added  to  our  store.  I 
won’t  name  the  courses  on  the  menu  but  I’ll  just  say  we 
had  a  real  turkey,  cranberry,  plum  pudding  dinner,  with 
all  that  goes  with  it,  and  we  sang  old  home  songs  while 
we  ate,  and  after  dinner  we  stood  around  the  piano  and 
sang  some  more  and  everybody  forgot  the  war  for  a  min¬ 
ute  and  our  hearts  turned  to  the  home  land.  About  9 
o’clock  I  took  my  ulcelele  and  went  down  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  hut.  They  have  a  rough  planked  barracks  with  a 
big  fire  place  at  one  end.  All  the  men  had  been  enjoying 
Christmas  packages  with  all  sorts  of  trinkets  and  bon 
bons.  Many  had  on  funny  masques  and  all  were  in  the 
best  of  spirits.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  average  American 
private  is  very  fine  stuff.  Well,  they  all  gathered  in  and 
I  sang  them  all  the  old  timers  like  “Tune  the  Cow  Died 
On.”  (That  song  is  a  life  saver  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Aunt  Annie  for  it.)  And  “You  Must  Think  I’m  Santa 
Oaus”  and  then  all  the  Hawaiian  songs.  They  joined  in 
the  choruses  and  when  we  sang  “Aloha”  there  was  the 
sweetest  little  harmony  that  you  could  wish  for  with 
the  lights  out.  I  sang  about  as  badly  as  ever  and 
was  as  hoarse  as  a  toad  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  care  a 
bit.  The  man  who  invented  the  “uke”  will  have  a  box 
seat  in  heaven. 

So  passes  Christmas,  1917.  The  carols  are  sung  and 
the  gifts  are  given.  Tomorrow  comes  the  day  “with  its 
busy  round  of  care”  but  the  Love  of  today  will  carry  on 
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through  all  the  year  and  The  Star  shall  lead  us  through 
“What  is  to  come.” 

Yours, 

P.  F.  C. 

Excerpts  from  a  later  letter  follow : 

There  is  a  strange  star  in  the  evening  sky.  They  say 
that  it  is  very  old  and  that  it  travels  far.  The  last  time  it 
looked  down  on  us  it  found  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Middle  Ages  marring  the  fair  surface  of  Planet  Earth. 
After  all  these  centuries  it  may  have  returned  to  see  if 
the  world  had  learned  the  lessons  of  love.  How  disap¬ 
pointed  it  must  have  been  on  first  glance. 

The  mail  has  come ;  the  first  in  weeks  and  it  brought 
me  28  letters.  They  are  more  precious  than  the  fine  gold 
of  Ophir.  I  shall  read  them  all  when  the  times  are  a  bit 
steadier.  How  I  should  love  to  tell  you  of  the  sudden 
call,  of  the  hurried  entraining,  of  the  long  marches  on 
horseback  in  the  wonder  Spring  nights,  of  the  coming 
into  the  breach  to  stop  a  hole,  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
war-in-the-open  after  more  than  a  year  in  caves  and 
debris,  of  the  moment  of  uncertainty,  when  all  might 
have  been  lost  and  when  the  heart  sank  with  fear  and 
then  the  coming  of  confidence  as  our  batteries  began  to 
range  and  our  glorious  Marines  began  their  march  to  the 
very  heat  of  the  fight.  The  rest  you  know — the  papers 
have  told  you  all.  We  put  in  our  first  72  hours  without 
sleep  and  of  this  total  I  spent  nearly  60  on  motorcycle 
dispatch  riding  and  as  a  liaison  officer.  Slowly  the  order 
has  come  and  the  line  has  straightened  and  is  recoiling 
after  the  big  bend.  IT  WILL  HOLD. 

Faith  in  U.  S. 

Through  all  the  noise  and  confusion — during  all  the 
weariness  and  heartache,  there  is  the  strength  of  knowing 
that  you  are  there  and  that  your  love  follows  us  to  the 
last.  How  much  we  need  you !  It  will  not  be  long  now. 
Don’t  ever  lose  heart,  America’s  part  may  be  to  fight  the 
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final  fight  for  peace  and  purity.  She  will  DO  IT.  The 
papers  say  that  there  are  700,000  in  France  and  that 
500,000  are  in  the  line  or  are  in  close  reserve.  Not  much 
in  an  army  of  milloins,  but  oh,  so  much  in  splendid 
strength  and  great  courage.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
some  of  the  first  prisoners  we  took.  They  did  not  know 
we  were  here — they  thought  we  were  English. 

This  is  just  a  bit  of  a  message  but  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  better  soon.  It  carries  all  the  old-time  love  and 
faith.  It  will  take  more  than  a  war  to  shake  it. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Green,  of  West  Linn,  are  in  receipt 
of  a  very  interesting  letter  from  their  son,  E.  R. 
Green,  of  Company  A,  Twenty-third  Engineers,  in 
France. 


Somewhere  in  France,  July  23,  1918. 

Dear  Father  and  Mother: 

I  have  just  finished  sewing  on  my  first  service  stripe, 
the  meaning  of  which,  as  you  probably  know,  is  six 
months  in  foreign  service.  That  number  “23”  still  clings 
to  the  Twenty-third  Engineers,  and  is  a  regular  epoch 
marker.  We  left  the  States  on  the  23rd  of  the  month, 
arrived  on  this  front  on  the  23rd  day,  and  it  is  marking 
an  event  (of  which  I  cannot  speak)  that  will  affect  this 
company  more  than  anything  that  has  yet  taken  place. 

We  had  a  real  thriller  today,  and  from  a  spectacular 
point  of  view  it  would  equal  any  sight  on  any  front. 
Just  as  we  were  eating  dinner,  a  German  plane  swooped 
down  from  out  of  the  clouds  and  attacked  and  set  fire 
to  one  of  our  observation  balloons.  It  was  just  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  our  camp,  and  I  will  say  it  was 
some  sight  to  see  the  two  observers  dive  out  of  the 
basket  and  drop  to  the  ground.  They  are  all  equipped 
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with  automatic  parachutes.  They  left  their  baskets  none 
too  soon  either,  for  a  balloon  goes  up  in  flames  like 
powder  flash.  Three  minutes  later  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  to  another  of  our  balloons.  It  was  also  in  plain 
sight ;  and  inside  of  ten  minutes  a  third  one  of  our  balloons 
was  down.  The  last  one,  however,  was  not  visible  from 
our  camp.  One  of  the  planes  paid  the  price,  for  it  fell 
just  inside  our  lines,  brought  down  by  shell  fire  from  our 
anti-aircraft  guns. 

For  the  past  week  our  company  has  been  off  working 
details,  and  have  been  drilling  today.  We  had  a  com¬ 
petitive  drill  among  the  platoons  of  our  camp.  Each 
company  is  composed  of  five  platoons ;  50  men  in  each 
platoon.  The  platoon  I  belong  to  took  first  prize,  and  as 
a  reward,  we  are  given  a  pass,  and  the  afternoon  off. 

We  had  a  visit  from  two  American  girls  last  week. 
They  are  traveling  under  the  auspices  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
giving  entertainments.  One  of  them,  Miss  Neisa  Mc- 
Mein,  is  an  artist ;  draws  front  page  covers  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  and  McClure’s  magazine.  Her  sig¬ 
nature  or  trade-mark  looks  a  lot  like  this:  “AAEIN-18.” 
The  other,  Miss  Buly,  was  a  newspaper  reporter.  Their 
entertainment  given  at  the  “Y,”  while  good,  was  the 
minor  part  of  their  visit.  It  consisted  of  jokes,  chats  on 
life  and  conditions  in  the  States  relative  to  the  food  and 
work,  as  they  are  at  present,  and  the  part  the  American 
girls  was  taking  in  this  war;  also  sketches  by  Miss  Mc- 
Mein,  and  a  comic  moving  picture  of  a  rhinocerous  made 
from  the  sketches  of  the  above  mentioned  artist. 

The  best  part  of  the  program  was  the  visit  they  made 
us  before  and  after  the  performance  in  the  “Y.”  They 
came  just  before  supper.  One  of  them  borrowed  a  mess 
kit  from  the  boys,  and  got  in  the  mess  line.  The  cook 
gave  her  a  few  extras  of  the  officers’  mess,  but  when  she 
came  outside  and  found  out  the  difference  she  went  back 
and  demanded  the  same  as  we  had,  also  got  it.  We 
haven’t  any  tables  or  chairs,  so  she  sat  on  the  ground 
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with  the  boys,  and  was  one  of  us.  The  other  girl  ate 
with  the  officers,  but  when  supper  was  over  she  came  and 
joined  her  friend  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
her  time  was  ours.  I  bet  they  never  listened  to  such  a 
line  of  “hot  air”  in  all  their  lives  as  the  boys  handed  out. 
They  showed:  them  all  their  souvenirs,  including  those 
found  in  an  old  grave — a  grave  so  old  that  all  traces  of 
it  had  vanished,  and  was  unearthed  by  us  when  we  opened 
up  a  stone  quarry.  We  also'  brought  out  the  company’s 
cat,  with  her  week-old  family  of  five  kittens,  and  when  a 
German  plane  flew  over  camp  as  we  were  finishing  supper 
they  let  fly  with  some  awful  yarns  about  air  battles. 

After  the  entertainment  in  the  “Y,”  the  young  ladies 
danced  with  us,  making  it  a  circle  two-step,  so  as  to  make 
it  impartial.  Then  we  all  went  out  into  a  little  field  close 
to  camp  from  which  star  shells  were  bursting  in  “No 
Man’s  Land,”  and  this  could  be  plainly  seen.  There  we 
finished:  the  evening  by  singing  about  all  the  songs  we 
ever  knew.  Some  of  them  were  new  and  identified  with 
the  war,  and  some  of  them  old  and  reminiscent  of  the 
States  and  home. 

In  all,  I  think  these  young  women  were  as  well  en¬ 
tertained  as  ourselves;  but  certainly  we  spent  a  very 
plesant  evening,  and  we  were  very  glad  of  the  personal 
reminder  of  home  and  our  own  American  girls. 

I  want  to  say  that  from  now  on  that  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  our  part  in  the  war  will  be  played  to  a  livelier  ac¬ 
companiment  than  heretofore. 

With  love  and  best  wishes,  I  am 

Your  loving  son, 

E.  R.  Green, 

Company  A,  23rd  Engineers. 
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A  Rainier ,  Oregon ,  Mother  receives  this  letter  from  son, 
Private  Frederick  C.  Butler,  stationed  at  St.  Nazaire, 
Loire  Inferieur,  France. 

St.  Nazaire,  France,  May  20,  1918. 
Dearest  Mother: 

At  last  I  am  able  to  tell  you  where  we  are,  which  is 
St.  Nazaire,  an  antiquated  city  of  about  35,000  people 
in  peace  times.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
River  in  western  France,  near  Nantes,  a  city  of  about 
250,000  population.  This  is  in  Bretagne  (Britany),  one 
of  the  oldest  parts  of  France,  home  of  the  sea-roving, 
brave  ancestors  of  ours,  the  Celts. 

There  are  several  very  pretty  summer  resorts  around 
here  but  I  haven’t  had  time  to  visit  any  of  them  yet. 
Lucien  has  a  day  off  today,  so  would  be  able  to  take  a 
little  trip  out  to  some  of  these  resorts,  though  I  don’t 
think  he  got  a  pass  to  go  today. 

When  I  have  more  time  I  will  tell  you  more  about  the 
place,  and  send  you  some  post  card  pictures  of  the  burg, 
if  permissible.  (You  see  the  order  that  we  could  designate 
the  name  of  the  place  only  came  in  today  and  it  might  be 
several  days  or  so  before  it’s  in  use,  and  the  several  at¬ 
tending  problems,  as  to  pictures,  etc.,  will  be  decided.) 

Lucien  and  I  were  sitting  out  on  the  boulevard  last 
night  and  we  said  Irene,  Ned  and  Dad  would  certainly 
enjoy  (and  make  fun  of)  the  scene  before  us,  passing 
in  review,  American  soldiers,  French  soldiers,  dudes, 
peasants,  families,  etc.,  and  the  old  peaked  brick  or  stone 
buildings  and  the  people  drinking  wine  and  resting  at 
tables  placed  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  cafes. 

It’s  regular  summer  hot  weather  here  for  several  days 
which  is  lots  better  than  rain. 

You  can  address  our  mail  now  to  St.  Nazaire,  Loire 
Inferieur  (the  latter  is  kind  of  a  county)  and  add  the 
701  for  certain,  also,  of  course,  the  306,  etc. 
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Well  I  must  close  as  I  have  a  little  work  to  do  and 
will  write  more  next  time. 

With  all  love  and  as  ever, 

Private  Frederick  C.  Butler, 

Supply  Co.  No.  306,  Q.  M.  C.,  Amer.  E:  F., 

U.  S.  P.  O.  No.  701,  St.  Nazaire,  Loire 
Inferieur. 

hi 

From  a  Sellwood  boy  who  has  been  in  France  since  June, 
1917,  Sergeant  Elvin  W.  Smith,  Co.  B.,  116th  En¬ 
gineers,  A.  E.  F.  To  his  mother,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Smith, 
Park  Place,  Oregon. 

Somewhere  in  France,  March  12,  1918. 
My  Dear  Mother  : 

Will  now  try  to  answer  your  most  welcome  letter.  At 
present  we  are  having  the  nicest  spring-  weather,  just  the 
kind  we  have  in  Oregon  in  March.  It  makes  a  fellow 
want  to  take  the  spade  and  make  garden,  but  the  nearest 
I’ve  come  to  that  is  to  dig  trenches  for  practice.  We 
also  study  bomb-throwing,  pontoon  bridges,  and  go  to 
the  target  range  between  times. 

The  first  part  of  our  trip  over  was  very  stormy  but 
the  last  four  or  five  days  the  ocean  was  as  calm  as  a 
lake.  We  did  not  run  any  races  with  the  German  sub¬ 
marines.  We  landed  in  a  French  town  and  the  Company 
was  marched  to  a  rest  camp.  I  was  left  on  the  dock  in 
charge  of  a  squad,  loading  auto  trucks  with  engine  sup¬ 
plies.  That  detail  only  lasted  a  week,  then  one  morning 
early,  we  loaded  on  a  French  troop  train. 

We  spent  about  40  hours  on  that  trip  and  all  the 
world  was  white  with  snow.  We  stopped  for  a  month 
in  a  large  permanent  French  camp  of  stone  barracks.  We 
were  right  in  the  mountains  and  it  got  pretty  cold  at 
times  with  so  much  snow. 
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We  went  from  there  into  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
France.  There  was  an  old  freight  canal  running  through 
that  part  of  the  country  which  passed  through  the  town. 
They  were  freighting  wine  in  great  quantities  up  that 
canal.  It  was  lined  on  either  side  with  very  old  trees, 
and  there  was  an  old  well-worn  tow-path  where  the  little 
burrows  walk  and  drag  the  canal  boats  along. 

Every  inch  of  the  ground  in  France  seems  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  a  grape  vine  will  grow  most  anywhere.  A 
four-wheeled  vehicle  is  a  scarce  article.  All  French 
wagons  having  only  two  wheels.  They  have  to  put  the 
load  on  so  it  will  balance,  as  there  is  only  one  horse  to 
the  cart. 

Our  barracks  is  built  in  a  square  so  we  have  a  large 
drill  ground  in  the  center.  We  still  have  our  regimental 
band  and  have  a  parade  every  evening  at  retreat.  One 
of  our  American  Generals  said  “This  is  the  best  band 
in  France  and  worth  a  million  dollars  to  the  U.  S.  Army.” 
So  now  we  call  it  our  “Million  Dollar  Band.” 

Some  day  I  will  send  you  a  photo  of  my  little  French 
girl.  She  has  succeeded  in  learning  enough  English,  and 
I,  French,  so  we  can  understand  each  other.  I  hardly 
know  whether  to  try  to  get  mustered  out  and.  stay  here, 
or  take  her  to  America  when  the  war  is  over. 

It  is  near  time  for  “Taps,”  so  will  close,  hoping  all 
are  well  and  that  I  get  another  letter  soon. 

Lovingly  your  Soldier  Boy,  Elvin. 

ta 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  by  the  parents 
and  sister  of  J.  A.  Lawson,  Company  E,  ist  U .  S. 
Engineers,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 

Behind  the  Lines,  Sept.  18,  T8. 
Dear  Sis,  Mother  and  Dad  : 

Well,  I  told  you  so!  And  the  first  act  is  all  over  and 
everything  went  just  lovely;  and  by  the  way  the  Dutch¬ 
men  are  talking  peace,  I  think  they  know  it’s  all  off 
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Well,  folks,  the  engineers  had  the  chance  to  go  over 
the  top  with  the  doughboys  on  this  drive  and  it  was  just 
fine.  Everything  worked  out  as  it  was  planned;  and 
everyone  knew  just  what  to  do  and  where  they  were 
going.  The  night  before  it  started,  we  all  marched  out 
to  the  trenches;  and  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  there 
must  have  been  about  1500  guns  opened  up,  guns  of  all 
sizes;  the  sky  was  just  red  until  dawn  (about  5  a.  m.) 
and  then  the  first  wave  of  infantry  started  over  the  top, 
followed  by  the  second  and  third  waves,  and  we  kept  going 
till  about  2  p.  m.  Then  we  rested  for  a  couple  of  hours ; 
and  while  we  were  resting  the  American  cavalry  went 
ahead  to  see  what  was  doing;  and  they  found  out  that 
the  squareheads  were  running;  so  we  started  on  again 
and  went  till  the  next  afternoon,  but  couldn’t  catch  up 
with  them;  so  you  see  they  were  going  at  pretty  good 
speed ;  and  you  should  have  seen  how  happy  the  old  French 
people  were,  who  have  been  held  captive  for  four  years. 
We  are  on  ground  now  that  the  Boche  has  held  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  still  we  are  way  behind 
the  lines. 

I  received  your  letter,  Agnes,  of  August  19th,  and  note 
all  you  say  about  my  mother  and  what  she  is  doing;  and 
between  you  and  me,  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  she 
climbed  Mt.  Hood,  though  I  knew  she  could  do  it.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  a  picture  of  her  in  her 
uniform. 

I  am  going  to  enclose  a  snapshot  taken  of  our  dugout 
when  we  were  at  Contigny;  it  was  some  dugout.  For  a 
roof  we  had  tar  paper  to  keep  the  shrapnel  out,  but  none 
ever  hit  it,  so  it  was  all  O.  K.  Note  the  nice  clock  we 
had  and  the  nice  big  mirror.  We  were  right  out  in  the 
nicest  woods,  and  it  certainly  was  a  fine  camp.  The  lad 
in  the  center  is  back  in  the  States  now,  and  I  told  him 
to  drop  you  a  line  or  two. 

With  lots  of  love  to  you  all. 


Bert. 
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A  Mother  in  Newberg  is  the  recipient  of  the  following 
letter  of  comfort  from  her  son,  Corp.  Chas.  Arlie 
Evans,  Co.  E,  18th  Engs.,  R’l’y,  A.  P.  0.  705,  Amer¬ 
ican  Expeditionary  Force,  France. 

Somewhere  in  France,  May  12,  1918. 
To  My  Dearest  Mother  : 

This  is  “Mothers’  Day”  and  even  though  we  are  so 
far  away,  we  hold  the  day  sacred,  yes  even  more  sacred 
if  it’s  possible  than  ever  before. 

Each  and  every  man  knows  the  valuation  of  a  mother’s 
love  soon  after  he  arrives,  if  he  never  fully  realized  it 
before. 

For  myself,  I  have  always  known  what  the  love  of  a 
real  mother  meant,  although  since  I  have  been  over  here 
I  have  gained  a  greater  knowledge  than  ever  before. 

It  gives  us  greater  strength,  knowing  that  while  we  are 
over  here,  undergoing  a  few  hardships,  that  mother, 
whom  we  left  at  the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  home,  has 
to  withstand  greater  suffering  and  anxiety,  while  her 
boy  is  away  on  such  a  mission. 

It’s  a  wonderful  feeling  each  night  when  taps  sound, 
to  think  that  it  is  one  day  nearer  the  end,  and  that  mother 
has  spent  the  day  in  honest  work  for  the  comfort  of  her 
boy  as  well  as  some  other  fellow,  who,  perhaps,  may  not 
be  so  fortunate.  And  then  the  comfort  that  no  one  but 
a  soldier  knows,  that  when  this  terrible  struggle  for 
democracy  is  over,  and  we  return,  it  will  be  mother  who 
will  be  there  waiting  with  open  arms  for  her  boy. 

And  God  grant  that  when  I  come  home  my  mother  will 
be  there  to  welcome  me  who  will  be  a  better  man  than 
when  I  went  away. 

This  is  a  beautiful  sunny  day,  and  we’ve  been  given  a 
holiday.  So  Clarence  and  I  are  going  for  a  walk.  The 
flowers  are  in  bloom  and  the  birds  are  coming  back. 
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It  reminds  me  of  the  bright  Sunday  mornings,  when 
we  used  to  go  to  the  hills  to  picnic,  and  how  I’d  like  to 
be  there  today  to  lie  in  the  shade,  and  visit  with  you  dear 
folks.  And  then  there  would  be  mother’s  picnic  dinner. 
Well  let  us  hope  next  year  at  this  time  we  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  such  a  picnic  again.  I  often  think  of  the 
good  times  we  used  to  have,  and  I  know  you  remember 
them  too. 

I  hope  you  still  go  to  the  woods,  as  it  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  young  and  that’s  one  thing  you  must  do  till  I 
come  home.  Everything  is  moving  along  nicely,  just  as 
well  and  fast  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  Our  project  here 
will  soon  be  finished  then  I  presume  it  will  be  another 
“Somewhere.” 

I  am  learning  many  things  which  will  be  of  advantage 
in  later  years.  Don’t  worry  about  me,  as  I  am  in  the  best 
of  health,  and  know  that  we  are  in  “His  hands,  who 
doeth  all  things  well.” 

Well,  mother,  this  is  mother’s  letter,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  mustn’t  forget  dear  old  dad. 

It’s  my  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  day  in  which 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  dad,  as  he  has  al¬ 
ways  had  lots  to  contend  with. 

Well  you  will  both  know  that  I  am  wearing  a  red 
rose  today  for  love  of  you  both. 

Lovingly,  your  son, 

Arlie. 


The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Milo  Fred¬ 
erick  of  Hood  River,  who  is  noiv  with  the  British 
forces  in  Italy: 

That  the  British  soldiers  ring  true  and  even  though 
they  are  in  the  fourth  year  of  hard,  weary  fighting  they 
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have  made  a  name  for  themselves  that  stands  out  in  the 
pages  of  history  for  time  immemorial,  is  the  tribute  Milo 
S.  Frederick,  former  Portland  boy,  now  serving  with 
the  Royal  Engineers,  British-Italian  expeditionary  forces, 
pays  to  England’s  men. 

They  are  of  the  best,  he  declares.  His  letter  is  dated 
January  29,  and  at  that  time  no  American  troops  were 
on  the  firing  line,  he  states.  In  brief,  Frederick  writes : 

We  do  not  find  time  to  write  articles  on  war  condi¬ 
tions,  as  we  leave  that  to  the  military  reports.  Another 
thing,  men  in  active  service  cannot  write  any  information 
whatever.  So  it  shows  that  the  men  who  write  home, 
stating  things  they  have  seen  and  done,  must  have 
dreamed  them  in  some  training  camp  hundreds  of  miles 
bevond  the  firing  line,  as  all  letters  written  by  soldiers 
are  handed  in  to  officers,  unsealed  and  are  thor¬ 
oughly  censored.  That  is,  I  mean  the  men  at  the  front 
and  line  regiments,  so  do  not  believe  all.  Tell  friends 
that  when  these  men  get  sent  to  the  front  from  their 
training  camps  they  will  cease  to  write  their  wild  dreams. 

This  may  reach  vou.  I  hope  so.  I  wish  to  tell  vou 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  stations  are  the  best  things 
a  soldier  has  to  put  him  in  good  spirits.  When  a  soldier 
comes  in  from  the  front  for  a  week’s  rest  they  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  him  comfortable.  I  was  in  a  small 
city  for  a  five-day  rest  after  leaving  the  base  hospital, 
where  I  was  being  treated  for  a  wound.  I  saw  the 
American  Red  Cross  feed  thousands  of  refugees  who  at 
that  time  had  fled  from  the  Piave  front.  It  sure  does 
deserve  the  support  of  every  good  American  citizen. 

Best  regards  to  the  H.  R.  C.  A.  C.  and  everybody. 
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The  following  letters  came  to  Mrs.  Olive  L.  Dodge ,  of 
Hillsboro ,  Oregon ,  from  her  sons,  F.  A.  and  Clarence 
Dodge.  Mrs.  Dodge  has  three  sons  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
in  France. 


In  France. 


Dear  Mother: 

Excuse  me  for  not  writing  before,  as  up  to  the  last  ten 
days  I  have  been  in  the  hospital  and  not  able  to  write,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  waiting  till  I  joined  my  outfit,  and 
now  I  find  they  are  all  split  up  among  other  companies, 
and  I  am  left  alone.  Am  waiting  assignment  now,  so 
will  probably  have  a  permanent  address  soon. 

I  just  met  a  man  from  Clarence’s  company,  got  into 
conversation  with  him  and  found  he  knew  Clarence  and 
that  their  company  was  not  over  a  mile  away  at  the  time. 
I  have  written  to  him  but  there  is  no  chance  for  me  to  get 
to  see  him  as  I  cannot  tell  him  where  I  am,  and  we  can¬ 
not  get  leave  from  here.  We  are  kept  in  the  barracks 
from  9 :30  p.  m.  each  night  till  5  p.  m.  the  next  day.  We 
do  have  our  best  weather  during  the  time  we  are  at  lib¬ 
erty.  It  is  quite  chilly  in  the  morning  but  warm  in  the 
evening. 

I  was  in  a  British  hospital  and  they  were  certainly  kind 
to  me.  I  was  the  only  American  in  the  ward  and  was 
quite  popular  with  the  Tommies,  also  the  nurses.  I  am 
sure  strong  for  them. 

Did  you  get  a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Church,  a  Red 
Cross  secretary?  When  I  was  sick  she  came  to  see  me 
and  insisted  upon  writing  to  you,  so  I  gave  her  your 
address,  and  told  her  to  tell  you  I  was  getting  along  fine. 
She  also  sent  me  chocolate,  gum  and  cigarettes.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  was  around  also  wanting  to  know  if  he 
could  do  anything  for  me.  They  are  taking  the  best  care 
of  us  that  is  possible.  Who  would  not  be  a  soldier? 
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I  have  seen  a  few  of  the  historic  places  since  I  came 
over  here  but  will  wait  till  I  get  home  to  tell  you  about 
them. 

Hoping  Dad  is  much  better  and  that  the  rest  are  all 
O.  K.  I  will  close. 

From  your  loving  son, 

Sgt.  F.  A.  Dodge, 

Co.  F.  116  Engineers,  A.  E.  F. 

Somewhere  in  France. 
Dear  Mother,  Dad  and  Folks  : 

As  I  have  a  little  time  to  spare  this  afternoon  think  I 
had  better  write  to  you  and  tell  you  about  this  country. 

The  buildings  here  are  mostly  of  stone,  which  is  from 
18  to  30  inches  in  thickness.  For  roofs,  in  place  of 
shingles,  they  use  either  slate  or  tile.  All  of  the  places  that 
I  have  seen  so  far,  look  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  years  old, 
perhaps  more. 

The  street  cars  and  railroads  certainly  look  queer.  All 
of  them  narrow  gauge.  The  street  cars  will  seat  about 
fifteen  people.  The  locomotives  are  just  about  the  size 
of  Fred  Dancer’s  traction  engine,  and  their  cars  and 
gondolas  are  just  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  an  old  N.  P. 
Such  light  rails  and  so  on.  It  makes  a  fellow  think  of 
some  fairy  yarn  to  see  all  of  this,  but  seeing  is  believing. 

They  have  no  wagons,  buggies  or  four-wheeled 
vehicles  of  any  kind  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 

I  met  some  Marines  here  and  some  of  them  are  from 
our  side  of  the  States.  The  first  thing  they  asked  was, 
“What  part  of  the  States  are  you  from?”  and  they  all 
wanted  to  know  the  latest  from  home.  The  Marines  are 
certainly  snappy  little  chaps.  Why,  they  can  drill  all 
around  the  Engineers ! 
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The  money  here  gets  my  goat.  A  guy  can  have  a 
whole  pocket  full,  and  after  half  a  day’s  figuring  when  he 
does  get  it  counted,  he  has  only  about  six  bits  worth  of 
real  money.  Another  funny  thing  about  it,  is  that,  they 
have  money  put  out  by  the  different  cities  and  it  is  only 
good  in  that  particular  city.  So  when  a  fellow  gets  hold 
of  some  of  that,  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  it  before  he  leaves 
the  city  or  he  will  have  to  pack  around  a  lot  of  surplus 
weight.  The  only  kind  that  is  good  in  any  place  in  France 
is  that  which  is  put  out  by  the  Bank  of  France. 

I  am  certainly  having  a  terrible  time  writing  this  little 
ditty,  in  all  positions  one  could  imagine.  Have  not  seen 
a  table  or  chair  in  this  country  yet. 

The  farms  are  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  sizes.  The  fences 
are  stone  walls,  so  old  that  they  have  grass  and  bushes 
growing  out  of  all  the  cracks. 

Nothing  goes  to  waste  here,  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
used  in  any  way  whatever.  These  people  don’t  have  wood 
to  burn,  they  burn  twigs  and  brush.  All  the  limbs  are 
done  up  in  bundles  and  dried  and  then  used  as  wanted. 

The  timber  that  we  are  in,  is  all  oak  and  very  small  and 
crooked,  the  largest  being  only  about  14  or  16  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  smallest  about  6  or  8  inches. 

The  people  here  gave  us  the  heartiest  welcome  that  we 
have  had  anywhere. 

We  have  not  had  any  mail  from  home.  The  last  being 
the  card  you  wrote  me  telling  me  of  Dad  being  in  the  St. 
Vincent  hospital,  so  the  next  I  hear  I  hope  that  you  are 
in  Valle  Vista.  In  fact  I  think  that  about  the  next  I 
write  will  be  addressed  to  you  there.  I  think  I  will  be 
home  for  Christmas,  anyway.  Must  close,  ma  Mere. 

With  love,  as  ever  your  son, 

Clarence  I.  Dodge, 

Co.  D,  4th  Batn.,  20th  Eng.,  A.  E.  F. 
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The  following  letters  were  received  by  Mrs.  L.  Jackson, 
of  Celilo,  Ore.,  from  her  sons,  Lee  F.,  a  survivor  of 
the  Tuscania,  and  Alfred  S.  Jackson,  chief  electrician 
on  the  S.  S.  Glacier : 

Dear  Folks  : 

Received  your  letters  for  May,  June  and  July  soon  after 
we  arrived.  Sure  was  interesting  to  read  them,  after  so 
long  without  news  from  home.  We  sailed  June  6th,  35 
ships  in  the  convoy,  with  a  cruiser  in  the  lead.  Reminded 
me  of  a  flock  of  geese  in  flight.  There  were  seven  rows 
across  and  five  ships  to  a  row.  And  they  all  would  change 
course  at  the  same  time,  zigzagging  to  fool  the  pirates. 
Took  us  seventeen  days  to  cross.  We  met  the  destroyers 
the  last  night  out,  and  at  daybreak  the  following  morning 
the  convoy  split  up  as  all  were  not  going  to  the  same  port. 
We  were  the  only  ship  that  went  to  Queenstown,  Ireland, 
which  is  one  of  our  bases  for  the  destroyers.  It  is  a  small 
town,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  There  are  only  two  direc¬ 
tions  you  can  go,  that  is  up  and  down.  The  houses  are 
built  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Mazatlan,  Mexico. 
They  start  in  at  the  bottom  and  build  in  an  upward  direc¬ 
tion  along  the  hill.  As  the  elevation  increases  they  raise 
the  roof  in  sections,  usually  one  continuous  building  from 
corner  to  corner  of  the  block. 

There  was  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  amuse¬ 
ment  except  a  dance,  which  was  patronized  by  the  sailors. 
There  are  very  few  men  in  the  town.  The  saloons  were 
open  from  6  until  8  p.  m.  to  men  in  uniform,  with  bar¬ 
maids  to  wait  on  you.  For  eats,  ham  and  bacon,  with 
eggs,  and  French  friend  potatoes  was  all  you  could  get  to 
eat  anywhere.  What  a  place  it  was  to  spend  our  liberty  in 
especially  if  you  had  been  about  six  days  out  on  patrol, 
with  the  poor  accommodations  the  destroyers  have  to 
carry  eatables,  and  as  many  as  three  thousand  sailors  have 
been  turned  loose  at  one  time.  The  country  back  is  pretty, 
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but  seems  useless,  too  much  room  taken  with  hedge 
fences.  We  left  there  about  a  week  later  for  Davenport, 
England,  twenty-four  hours’  run.  There  are  two  towns 
in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  from  where  the  Mayflower 
started  on  her  historic  voyage..  Plymouth  is  the  first, 
facing  the  harbor  entrance,  and  Davenport,  two  miles 
beyond,  where  England’s  second  largest  navy  yard  is ;  and 
they  are  so  efficient  that  it  took  them  longer  to  unload 
one-third  of  our  cargo  of  meat  than  it  did  us  to  load  the 
whole  ship  at  New  York.  They  didn’t  have  room  for  all 
of  it  in  their  storehouse.  No  wonder  they  are  out  of  meat 
over  there. 

Not  much  in  Davenport  in  the  way  of  amusements,  so 
we  all  went  to  Plymouth,  where  there  were  several  good 
shows,  two  skating  rinks  and  a  dance,  where  they  dance 
the  Lancers,  the  De  Alberts  and  other  dances,  and  they 
waltzed  very  similar  to  the  way  you  and  father  do,  so 
I  didn’t  have  very  much  trouble,  only  they  dance  so  fast. 
The  city  is  very  picturesque,  with  some  resemblance  to 
Queenstown,  that  is,  you  go  up  and  down  mostly  when 
you  are  navigating  the  streets ;  and  there  is  not  a  straight 
stretch  of  street  for  more  than  two  blocks  in  the  town. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  to  turn  around  and  you  are  lost. 
The  street  cars  stop  at  10  p.  m.  and  there  are  no  street 
lights  for  fear  of  a  German  air  raid.  Took  just  one  hour 
to  walk  back  to  the  ship.  On  our  return  trip  there  were 
17  ships  in  the  convoy  and  we  were  the  senior  ship.  It 
took  15  days  to  journey  back,  requiring  fifty-three  days 
for  the  round  trip,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  get  back. 

Good-bye,  and  love  to  you  all, 

Your  son, 

Alfred  S.  Jackson, 

(Ch.  E.)  S.  S.  Glacier. 

P.  S :  Our  “contemptible”  army  is  sure  making  a  name 
for  itself. 
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Lee  F.  Jackson,  of  Company  F,  Forestry  Engineers,  has 
written  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  L.  Jackson,  of  Celilo,  Or., 
telling  of  the  torpedoing  of  the  Tuscania. 

Speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  refugees,  after  they 
landed  in  Ireland,  he  says :  We  were  met  by  an  Irish  boy 
who  tok  us  to  a  camp  about  a  mile  away,  then  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  we  were  given  bread 
and  tea.  You  never  saw  a  country  more  beautiful  than 
Ireland.  The  farm  houses  are  white,  with  green  hedges 
around  them.  Some  of  them  have  thatched  roofs  made  of 
straw. 

We  left  there  on  the  funniest  narrow  train.  The  pas¬ 
senger  coaches  were  divided  into  three  compartments, 
with  rooms  for  eight  people  in  each  one.  He  says  in  part : 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  4th,  land  was  sighted; 
everyone  was  jolly  and  expected  to  land  at  one  the  next 
day.  But  we  didn’t  for  as  I  was  sitting  on  my  life  pre¬ 
server  (which  we  were  instructed  to  carry  at  all  times) 
with  my  plate,  knife  and  fork,  waiting  for  the  mess  that 
I  never  ate,  for  at  5  :35  p.  m.  there  came  a  loud  explosion. 
The  lights  went  out  and  they  did  not  have  to  blow  a 
whistle  to  get  us  out  for  we  went  out  on  deck  in  our 
regular  way  and  stood  at  attention  waiting  for  orders. 
The  first  boat  we  lowered  on  the  port  side,  the  boys  to 
man  the  boat  entered  at  deck,  the  rope  at  one  end  broke 
and  spilled  them  out.  The  next  boat  that  I  was  to  get  in 
never  came.  Lots  of  the  boys  on  the  front  jumped  off 
and  we  threw  ropes  down  and  pulled  them  on  deck.  Most 
of  the  life  lost  was  in  trying  to  get  away  in  the  life  boats. 

Then  the  Mosquito — an  English  chaser — came  up  on 
the  port  side,  took  off  a  load,  and  sailed  away.  As  we 
stood,  the  boat  slowly  sank  to  starboard  side,  by  this  time 
it  was  away  over  so  we  had  to  brace  ourselves  to  stay 
on  deck.  Our  captain  came  down  and  said,  “We  won’t 
get  a  boat,”  when  the  Pigeon  appeared  and  hooked  to 
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the  starboard  side.  Captain  went  forward  to  see  about 
getting  us  on,  and  sent  the  command  to  “right  face! 
march  up  the  steps  by  two  and  across  the  deck  and  slide 
down  the  rope  into  the  chaser.” 

This  took  most  of  us,  and  as  we  sailed  away  it  was 
7:55,  just  two  hours  we  stood  there  with  our  feet  getting 
nearer  the  water  all  the  time.  I  know  now,  facing  death 
has  no  fear  for  me,  as  I  was  not  excited  nor  scared,  nor 
did  I  intend  to  leave  until  the  last  cat  was  hung  and  then  I 
was  going  to  try  to  swim  for  a  light  house  as  seven  were 
in  sight. 

From  the  Pigeon  we  were  loaded  into  a  tug  and  were 
landed.  Then  led  by  an  Irish  boy  about  a  mile  to  camp — 
taken  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — given  tea  and  bread  and  went 
to  bed.  I  never  saw  a  country  more  beautiful  than 
the  one  we  saw  at  8  a.  m.  when  we  slipped  out  of  the 
bunk  house  and  viewed  good  old  Ireland — and  believe 
me  she  deserves  all  the  credit  and  more  than  ever  comes 
out  in  song  or  verse.  For  she  was  sure  heaven  to  us 
refugees  that  day,  as  we  had  left  the  U.  S.  A.  in  snow  and 
ice,  and  there  the  farm  land  was  all  green. 

We  were  served  breakfast  at  8:30  on  the  funniest 
narrow  gauge  train.  The  passenger  cars  were  divided 
into  three  compartments,  room  for  eight.  We  traveled 
through  a  beautiful  farm  country  to  the  queerest  old  fash¬ 
ioned  town,  very  odd  shaped  houses  which,  I  presume, 
have  stood  for  years.  Street  cars — double  decked,  pulled 
by  horses — delivery  wagons — pulled  by  asses,  old  fash¬ 
ioned  shay — two  wheels,  seats  on  each  side. 

We  marched  through  and  crossed  the  ferry  to  the  • 
barracks  of  the  English,  where  we  were  treated  dandy, 
but  they  said,  “Wait  until  you  get  to  England,  they  will 
treat  you  fine.”  At  noon  next  day,  lined  up  and  marched 
to  the  depot,  led  by  two  bands — one  Irish  bagpipe  and 
the  other  brass.  Landed  at  3  p.  m.,  was  met  by  a  band 
and  given  barracks,  had  tea  at  5  and  supper  at  7. 
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Yesterday  I  barbered  all  day  and  we  had  five  meals 
besides  lunch  and  tea  at  the  Y.  These  Irish  boys  give  us 
everything  for  our  comfort,  but  say,  “Wait  until  you  get 
to  Scotland  and  you  will  be  treated  fine.” 

Well  I  have  read  of  people  in  foreign  lands  and  this  is 
my  first  experience.  I  have  the  clothes  I  have  on  and 
50  cents,  am  well  and  happy  and  would  not  give  my  exper¬ 
ience  for  $10,000.  Have  not  been  in  the  army  quite  two 
months,  crossed  the  U.  S.,  crossed  the  ocean  and  rode  on 
the  first  troop  transport  to  be  sunk  and  looked  in  at 
death’s  door,  so  am  going  some. 

From  Charles  Dana  Ament,  Grant’s  Pass,  Oregon,  Pri¬ 
vate  Co.  A,  2 3rd  Engineers,  A.  E.  F. 

On  Active  Service  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force, 

June  4th,  1918. 

Dear  Mother: 

Well,  here  it  is  June !  I’ve  been  over  here  four  months. 
In  a  way  the  time  has  passed  swiftly,  and  again  it  has 
been  a  long,  long  time.  When  I  think  of  home  it’s  a  long 
time — when  I  think  of  what  we  are  doing  here,  it  is  not  so 
long  ago.  There  is  much  that  is  interesting  beside  the 
daily  grind  which  we  undergo,  and  the  weeks  get  by 
unnoticed.  Last  Sunday  two  of  the  boys  and  myself  took 
a  hike.  We  started  out  on  one  of  the  standard  gauge 
railroads  Uncle  Sam  has  built  in  here  and  followed  it  for 
some  little  time.  We  turned  off  towards  the  nearest 
town,  however,  as  the  track  performed  a  series  of  S’s. 
The  Boche  had  turned  his  artillery  on  the  town  not  long 
ago  and  half  of  it  was  in  ruins.  Fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes’  walk  took  us  to  another  small  village  with  the  usual 
church,  main  street,  and  the  chicken  coops  sitting  under 
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the  front  windows  as  is  customary  with  them.  From  here 
we  could  see  several  more  towns  and  in  one  of  them  an 
old  castle  covered  with  ivy.  W e  decided  to  go  there.  ( I 
might  say  from  any  high  point  in  the  road  we  could  see 
three  or  four  towns — this  is  true  of  nearly  all  France — 
there  are  no  scattered  houses  on  the  lands  as  at  home — 
the  French  peasants  live  in  villages.)  When  we  got  into 
town  we  found  the  castle  surrounded  by  a  high  stone 
wall.  After  walking  around  it  we  came  to  one  side 
which  was  formed  by  a  huge  stone  building  with  a  stone 
archway  leading  into  the  inner  court  yard.  We  of  course 
walked  in,  and  found  the  place  housing  French  troops. 
The  ground  was  dotted  here  and  there  by  Frenchmen 
lying  on  their  one  blanket  apiece  sleeping.  One  of  the 
“frogs”  was  awake  so  we  went  over  and  tried  talking  to 
him.  Didn’t  have  very  good  luck — he  seemed  to  think 
we  were  asking  for  something  to  eat,  for  he  produced  a 
piece  of  hard  tack  and  some  dates.  We  accepted  the 
gifts  and  handed  him  a  cigar  which  he  was  tickled  to 
death  to  get.  He  reached  in  his  pack  and  pulled  out  a 
little  blue  cocked  hat  such  as  you  have  seen  them  wear¬ 
ing  in  pictures  and  gave  it  to  me,  signalizing  that  he  had 
a  new  one  and  wanted  to  give  it  to  me  as  a  souvenir.  We 
did  not  try  to  go  through  the  castle  as  it  was  being  used 
as  officers’  quarters. 

It  was  dinner  time  by  now,  so  we  proceeded  to  get 
something  to  eat  in  the  prescribed  way  hereabouts.  First 
we  went  in  to  a  little  French  store  and  purchased  some 
eggs,  cheese,  milk  and  jam,  the  only  things  we  could  get. 
With  these  purchases  we  came  out  on  the  street  and  spy¬ 
ing  an  amiable  looking  French  soldier,  sitting  in  front  of 
an  electrical  station,  we  “parley  vooed”  a  little  and  made 
him  understand  that  we  wanted  a  place  to  have  our  meal 
cooked.  He  got  up,  all  smiles,  and  hurried  off  down  the 
street  with  us.  to  where  an  old  woman  lived.  We  walked 
through  a  narrow  stone  hallway  from  the  street  and  came 
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into  a  small  dingy  room  with  a  table  sitting  in  the  middle. 
He  motioned  to  us  to  seat  ourselves  at  the  table  and 
began  a  rapid  fire  of  French  with  the  old  lady.  She 
went  out,  and  came  in  with  a  few  old  branches  and  a 
small  ax  and  soon  had  a  fire  going  in  the  stove.  The 
Frenchman  got  a  bucket  of  water  and  then  washed  the 
dishes  which  had  been  sitting  on  the  table  unwashed. 
Meanwhile  we  got  our  French  together  and  after  stop¬ 
ping  the  rattle  of  the  soldier  and  the  old  lady,  we  said, 
“du  pain,”  meaning  bread.  Bread  is  very  hard  for  an 
American  to  procure  in  France,  even  in  the  largest  cities, 
so  we  asked  him  to  buy  it  for  us.  He  was  out  after  it  in 
a  jiffy,  and  the  old  lady  started  making  an  omelette. 
First,  she  sliced  some  onions  out  of  her  garden  into  it, 
then  she  got  an  old  ham  down  from  the  ceiling  and  cut 
several  generous  slices  from  it,  and  before  long  a  fine 
minced  ham  omelette  was  before  us.  The  Frenchman  came 
in  with  the  loaf  of  war  bread  he  had  obtained  and  we  all 
sat  down  together,  the  old  lady  waiting  table  for  us.  We 
had  a  fine  time  and  stayed  for  a  couple  of  hours  talking 
to  the  poilu,  and  getting  as  much  of  his  tales  of  war 
experiences  as  he  could  act  out  to  us.  We  told  him  we 
were  engineers,  and  he  promptly  informed  us  he  was  too 
— an  electrician.  We  went  down  to  his  station  and  he 
explained  the  machinery  to  us  in  French  and  I  gave  him 
the  names  of  the  machinery  in  English.  We  then  went 
on  our  way  down  the  pretty  tree  lined  roads  with  the 
grape  vineyards  on  either  side,  through  several  more  vil¬ 
lages  and  finally  caught  a  ride  home  on  a  supply  truck. 

After  supper  we  went  out  to  the  stadium,  a  platform 
we  erected  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  with  scenery  painted 
on  tar  paper  by  a  camouflage  artist  in  the  company — and 
I  will  say  it  was  a  fine  job  of  scene  painting  too — and 
heard  two  American  girls  play  and  sing.  One  played  a 
harp,  the  other  sang  soprano.  During  the  show  a  Boche 
plane  flew  overhead  and  we  all  moved  in  near  the  edge 
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of  the  woods,  while  the  machine  guns  spat  fire  at  him. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  show  a  band  of  sixty-five  pieces, 
which  is  quartered  with  us,  played  some  French  martial 
music.  So  ended  the  day,  and  the  next  day  the  quarry — 
the  roads — and  the  engineers’  dumps,  etc. 

Extract  from  letter  to  an  Aunt: 

France  in  summer  is  a  beautiful  place  despite  war.  In 
our  little  camouflaged  camp  near  the  trenches,  the  birds 
sing,  the  flowers  bloom  and  the  mosquitoes  bite  just  as 
in  our  woods  at  home.  Only  the  constant  hum  of  air¬ 
planes  overhead,  or  the  occasional  boom  of  a  cannon 
speaks  of  war.  In  winter  it  is  another  thing.  Out  every 
day  in  the  rain,  snow  and  deep  mud,  and  the  scanty 
means  of  drying  wet  clothes  brings  it  back  to  you  strong. 
The  engineer  is  on  the  job  all  the  time — the  war  does  not 
stop  for  rainy  days  and  neither  does  he.  Many  a  night  in 
the  past  few  months  have  I  gone  to  sleep,  or  awakened 
in  the  morning  to  the  roll  of  an  artillery  barrage  fire. 
And  then  to  hear  the  sputter  of  the  machine  guns  which 
mean  so  many  Boche  hanging  in  the  barbed  wire  entan¬ 
glements  the  next  morning.  I  have  seen  several  rail¬ 
roads  spring  up  in  a  day  or  so — come  over  the  hill  and 
into  the  woods  which  spells  defeat  to  the  Boche. 

The  airplanes  are  the  most  interesting  things  to  us 
here.  We  see  them  come  over  in  squads,  flying  so  high 
that  they  are  scarcely  discernible.  Last  night  I  watched 
seven  Americans  sailing  and  capering  about  like  birds 
above  the  lines  and  the  sky  was  nothing  but  a  spotted  veil 
beneath  them  as  the  German  anti-aircraft  shells  broke. 
The  planes  were  so  high  that  we  only  got  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  them  as  their  wings  flashed  in  the  setting  sun. 
These  same  little  machines  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  make  us  keep  our  lights  out  at  night,  so  we  gener¬ 
ally  go  to  bed  with  the  chickens. 

The  23rd,  you  know,  is  a  road  building  regiment  and 
takes  care  of  the  roads  to  the  front,  building  new  ones 
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when  needed.  This  work  has  taken  me  to  several  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  sector,  but  my  work  has  been  mostly 
either  in  the  quarry,  where  I  gravitated  to  the  powder 
end  of  it,  or  to  building  barracks  and  other  carpenter 
work.  In  fact  a  good  many  of  them  think  I  am  a  car¬ 
penter.  Next  time  I  join  the  army  I  won’t  let  them 
know  I  ever  saw  a  hammer. 

I  sure  will  be  glad  when  this  war  is  over.  It’s  not  as 
much  fun  as  you  might  think.  I  never  realized  what  a 
good  place  the  old  U.  S.  A.  was  until  I  got  over  here. 
When  I  come  home  I’m  going  to  just  lie  around  and  get 
up  any  old  time — eat  apple  pie  and  drink  real  cow’s  milk. 
That’s  about  my  idea  of  heaven. 

Dana. 


To  his  father  in  Lebanon,  Ore.,  comes  the  follozving  let¬ 
ter  from  Girrard  Blackburn,  zvho  has  since  the  writ¬ 
ing  been  severely  wounded. 

France,  April  14,  1918. 

My  Dear  Father  : 

No  doubt  you  have  my  card  by  this  time  telling  of  my 
safe  arrival  here. 

We  had  a  good  trip  across  and  the  weather  was  fine. 
I  wasn’t  seasick  at  all.  I  guess  I  am  proof  against  it  sure. 

We  arrived  at  an  English  port  and  there  we  got  on  a 
train,  and  a  queer  one  at  that,  and  took  about  an  eight 
hour  ride  over  England. 

Their  cars  are  made  in  compartments,  with  eight  people 
to  one  compartment.  There  is  no  conductor.  The  man 
that  sells  you  your  ticket,  so  I  am  told,  punches  your 
ticket  and  you  go  out  and  get  on  your  train.  You  can’t 
get  on  the  train  platform  unless  you  have  a  ticket. 

England  is  a  very  pretty  country.  The  houses  are  all 
of  red  brick  and  built  in  long  rows.  All  houses  look  the 
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same.  The  roads,  or  lanes  as  they  call  them,  are  all 
paved,  and  the  bridges  and  fences  in  the  fields  are  of 
stone.  You  see  lots  of  the  old  English  ivy  everywhere. 
While  we  were  in  our  rest  camp  we  visited  a  nearby  town 
where  there  was  an  old  abbey  or  church  over  1.200  years 
old.  The  old  foundation  was  built  in  the  year  907  A.  D. 
Under  the  floor  and  in  the  walls  are  vaults  where  people 
are  buried.  One  grave  I  noticed  has  been  there  since 
1600.  I  also  saw  a  cross  made  by  the  Normans,  who  built 
the  church,  that  was  made  in  907.  During  Cromwell’s 
reign  he  tried  to  blow  the  church  down  with  guns,  and 
the  holes  and  lead  are  still  in  the  sides. 

We  were  in  England  only  a  short  time  when  we  came 
on  to  France  and  into  another  rest  camp.  Of  our  move¬ 
ments  I’ll  have  to  stop  writing,  for  the  censor  would  cut 
it  out  if  I  went  on. 

I  could  tell  you  more  but  I’ll  have  to  save  it  till  I  come 
home  and  then  I’ll  tell  you  all.  We  can  write  of  our  past 
movements  but  can’t  tell  you  of  our  future  or  the  present. 

(Just  now  there  is  a  Spanish  boy,  a  cousin  of  our  cook, 
up  here  in  our  room  talking  to  the  fellows.  Our  cook 
interprets  for  him.  He,  the  Spanish  boy,  has  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Germans  and  held  prisoner  26  months.  On 
the  right  arm  of  all  of  their  prisoners  they  tatoo  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  man  tied  to  a  post.  That  is  the  way  they  tell 
their  prisoners  and  if  he  is  ever  captured  again  he  is 
shot.) 

Now  to  return  to  my  letter.  France  is  a  very  pretty 
country  and  their  ways  are  much  different  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  ours.  Their  streets  are  queer,  houses,  buggies, 
street  cars  and  last  but  not  least,  their  darned  language. 
How  I  do  wish  I  could  speak  French.  Well  I  haven’t 
been  here  very  long  and  I  can  speak  about  six  or  seven 
words.  I  think  that  is  good  for  me.  They  say  it  is  easy 
to  learn,  so  I  guess  I  will  get  along  all  right. 

Papa,  how  are  the  folks?  Hope  Margaret  and  mother 
are  both  well.  Have  you  sent  any  papers  yet?  Address 
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them  to  me,  Bat.  “E”,  65th  Art.  C.  A.  C.,  American 
Exp’d  Force.  That  is  all  you  need  to  put  on  it. 

I  would  also  like  very  much  to  have  the  Albany  Daily 
Democrat  if  you  could  send  that  too. 

(This  soldier  who  is  up  here  in  the  room  is  playing 
some  French  and  German  bugle  calls  for  us.) 

Now,  papa,  it  takes  about  three  weeks  for  a  letter  to 
go  and  come  and  I’ll  try  and  do  my  share  by  writing  once 
a  week  and  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same  as  letters  are 
sure  welcome  over  here.  So  please  write  often.  I  may 
miss  once  in  a  while  for  we  will  not  always  be  in  the  same 
place  you  know. 

Tell  all,  you  have  heard  from  me  and  that  I  am  well 
and  happy.  Will  close  for  this  time. 

Your  loving  son, 

Signed:  Girrard  Blackburn. 


The  following  letters  were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Hinkle,  of  Monmouth,  Ore.,  zvho  have  given 
five  sons  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  two  older 
sons,  Grover  and  James,  enlisted  in  the  Dallas  com¬ 
pany  when  that  company  was  called  to  service  on 
the  Mexican  border. 

Somewhere  in  France,  May  12,  1918. 

Dearest  Father  and  Mother: 

Will  answer  your  most  welcome  letter  which  I  received 
yesterday.  Was  sure  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Today  is 
“Mothers’  Day,”  so  I  intended  to  write  any  way,  as  all 
the  soldiers  are  writing  to  their  mothers.  I  am  fine  and 
dandy  and  hope  this  letter  finds  you  all  well.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Jim  the  other  day,  also  one  from  Stanley 
Evans.  Both  letters  reached  me  while  I  was  in  the 
trenches.  I  have  been  in  the  trenches  three  different 
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times  and  am  just  out  now.  I  am  trying  to  get  back  to 
my  old  company  to  be  with  Jim,  but  do  not  know  if  I 
will  make  it  or  not.  My  only  hope  is  that  I  will  get  back 
with  him.  Was  glad  to  hear  about  the  new  baby  girl. 
Tell  Nona  and  Austin  I  congratulate  them  and  wish  the 
new  daughter  the  best  of  luck.  I  sent  you  a  card  telling 
you  I  was  striving  to  do  my  duty  unto  God  and  my 
country  as  well,  and  can  say  I  am  doing  my  best  to 
live  up  to  every  bit  of  it.  Though  temptations  are  many, 
I  have  learned  to  say  “no.”  There  was  a  grand  meeting 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tonight — they  sang  the  old,  old  songs 
that  I  used  to  hear  and  would  never  heed. 

Before  I  got  across  the  deep  blue  sea  I  said  to  myself 
that  it  would  be  better  to  lead  a  true  Christian  life  than 
to  lead  the  kind  of  life  I  had  been  living.  I  have  been 
watching  myself  every  day  since  and  can  truly  say  I  have 
been  happier  than  before.  So  now,  father  and  mother, 
you  may  know  your  prayers  have  been  answered,  as  I 
know  vou  have  both  praved  for  me  earnestlv.  The  bovs 
that  talked  to  us  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tonight,  belong  to  this 
company  and  thev  talked  of  mother.  You  could  see 
tears  in  many  of  the  boys’  eves  and  mine,  as  well.  I  can 
see  now  that  I  surelv  caused  you  a  lot  of  trouble  when  I 
was  running  around  the  country  doing  all  kinds  of  things 
you  did  not  want  me  to  do.  I  am  going  to  try  and  send 
some  money  home  tomorrow.  I  have  a  little  more  than 
I  need,  so  vou  and  father  can  use  it  between  vou.  T  only 
wish  T  could  send  more.  I  received  a  letter  from  Annie 
and  will  answer  tomorrow.  As  it  is  10*30  now  I  must 
go  to  bed.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  only  to  sav  I 
wish  I  was  there  to  e*o  to  church  with  vou.  Mav  God 
provide  and  keep  you  both  until  mv  return  is  mv  prayer, 
for  T  do  pray  now.  Good  bve  for  this  time.  Write  soon 
and  often.  Your  son, 

Private  Grover  C.  Hinkle, 

Co.  E.,  167  U  S.  Inf. 
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Somewhere  in  France,  May  12,  1918. 
Dearest  Mother: 

I  will  drop  you  a  line  today  as  this  is  “Mothers’  Day,” 
and  all  the  boys  are  writing  home.  I  am  fine  and  dandy, 
have  not  been  sick  a  day  since  we  have  been  over  here. 
I  get  a  letter  from  brother  Grover  every  day  or  two. 
Dearest  mother,  you  do  not  need  to  worry  about  me,  for 
the  people  over  here  are  very  kind  to  us  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  show  us  a  good  time.  I  am  invited  out  to  Sunday 
dinner  every  week  in  the  same  home.  They  have  a  very 
nice  daughter  who  is  learning  to  speak  English  and 
needless  to  say,  I  am  learning  French,  so  we  have  some 
good  times — also  a  good  dinner. 

The  girl  says  when  she  has  learned  to  write  English 
well  enough  she  will  write  a  letter  to  you. 

Please  give  all  friends  my  best  regards.  Will  close 
now.  I  know,  mother  dear,  you  will  remember  me  in 
your  prayers.  Write  soon,  with  love  to  my  dear  mother. 

Mechanic  Tames  FI.  Hinkle. 

Co.  L,  162  U.  S.  Inf.,  A.  E.  F. 


Harold  Poling  of  the  First  Regiment  Regular  Army  En¬ 
gineers  in  France,  and  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  D.  V. 
Poling,  of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  zvrites  to  his  parents 
a  most  interesting  letter,  extracts  of  which  follow: 

At  The  Front,  Feb’y  11th.  1918. 

Dear  Folks: 

You  would  think  it  was  May,  although  there  are  no 
roses  or  green  grass  lawns  here.  The  weather  here  is  a 
good  deal  like  Oregon,  although  one  misses  the  mist  that 
is  generally  around  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

If  you  could  get  a  map  of  France  you  could  probably 
locate  us,  though  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell  you  where 
exactly.  I  sure  have  gone  through  lots  of  experiences 
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and  hope  I  will  be  able  to  relate  them  when  I  get  back.  It 
sure  is  some  place.  Air  battles  between  airplanes,  bar¬ 
rages  and  several  other  incidents.  Don't  worry  about 
me,  though,  because  when  you  get  this  I’ll  probably  be 
back  in  some  town  away  from  here.  We  were  supposed  to 
be  at  work  in  a  certain  place  laying  out  a  trench  this 
Monday,  but  the  Boche  drove  us  out.  Gee !  you  ought 
to  see  those  shells  break  around  us.  We  all  figured  about 
the  same,  and  this  is  what  we  had  doped  out :  “Get  your¬ 
self  out  of  here  P.  D.  Q.”  So  we  did.  We  started  across 
the  field  and  when  we  would  hear  the  shells  whistling 
toward  us  we’d  drop  flat  on  the  ground  or  in  a  shell  hole 
and  wait  until  it  lit,  then  up  again.  It  took  us  20  minutes 
to  go  half  a  block.  It  was  my  first  experience,  and 
some  experience,  too.  I  heard  one  coming  towards  me 
(you  can  hear  them  whistling  through  the  air  for  about 
five  seconds  before  they  hit,  but  can’t  tell  just  where  they 
are — not  being  able  to  see  them) — I  was  about  50  yards 
from  the  bunch  of  men,  being  used  to  mark  a  spot.  Well, 
I  was  sure  up  a  tree.  I  knew  it  was  close  but  I  couldn’t 
tell  just  which  way  to  go.  I  can  remember  hearing  the 
sergeant  yell  something,  but  I  wasn’t  listening  to  him  but 
to  the  shell.  Well,  I  started  one  way  and  then  another, 
then  dropped  flat  on  my  face,  none  too  soon,  as  it  lit 
exactly  25  yards  to  my  left  (we  afterwards  measured  it). 
Lord,  I  was  scared.  I  was  just  ready  to  get  up  when  I 
heard  another.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  thought  of  every¬ 
thing  that  ever  happened.  It  lit  two  yards  closer  and 
made  my  ear  drums  ring.  I  was  so  low  to  the  ground 
that  when  the  shell  exploded  pieces  hummed  over  my 
head.  The  men  all  thought  I  was  gone,  but  they  can’t 
kill  a  Poling  that  way.  Well,  that  was  my  first  experi¬ 
ence,  so  am  telling  you  of  it.  Don’t  worry,  I’ll  be  O.  K. 

Harold  Poling. 


In  France  since  September,  1917. 
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A  Willamette  University  student,  Private  William  T. 
Coates,  Company  E,  127th  U.  S.  Infantry,  N.  G., 
American  Ex.  Forces,  writes  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas 
Coates,  of  Tillamook,  Ore.,  the  follozving  letter. 
Private  Coates  enlisted  with  10th  Company,  Oregon 
Coast  Artillery,  in  1916,  then  19  years  old. 

On  Active  Service  With  the 

American  Expeditionary  Force, 

July  4,  1918. 

Dear  Papa : 

I  wrote  a  couple  of  days  ago,  but  could  not  mail  the 
letter  so  will  write  again  now.  This  being  the  “Fourth” 
is  not  a  very  busy  day.  There  is  no  celebration  of  any 
kind  here,  everything  is  quiet.  Most  of  the  towns  about 
have  something  on,  but  that  does  not  help  here.  We  did 
have  one  of  the  best  dinners  I  have  had  in  the  army  in 
France,  though — a  big  steak,  fried  potatoes,  gravy,  peas, 
plain  bread  and  black  coffee. 

I  am  out  of  the  trenches  now,  so  can  tell  a  little  about 
them,  maybe  something  of  the  life  there.  The  things  I 
noticed  the  most  were  the  mosquitoes,  the  rats,  the 
crumbs  (or  cooties  or  lice)  ;  the  machine  guns,  the  snip¬ 
ers,  and  the  nights  I  did  not  sleep  and  the  days  I  did. 
The  mosquitoes  are  a  pest  here,  the  same  as  everywhere 
else,  even  at  midnight.  The  rats  are  as  big  as  dogs,  or  at 
least  as  cats,  and  there  are  millions  of  them.  They  have 
their  value,  though,  for  they  eat  up  the  waste  stuff.  The 
cooties,  of  course,  are  the  biggest  torment  we  have,  but 
they  are  so  common  everywhere  in  the  trenches,  and 
apparently  so  uncombatable,  that  they  are  taken  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  until  we  get  out,  when  there  is  an  awful 
rush  for  a  bath  and  new,  or  at  least  clean  clothes.  The 
machine  guns,  where  I  was  (it  being  a  “quiet  sector”) 
were  more  helpful  than  dangerous,  I  believe.  Not  that  I 
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have  any  disrespect  for  them,  but  when  a  fellow  has  been 
straining  his  ears  and  eyes  all  night  for  a  chance  to  get 
a  Boche  before  he  discovers  you,  the  crack  of  a  few  ma¬ 
chine  gun  bullets  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  a  second, 
just  over  your  head,  or  alongside  your  ear,  is  a  wonderful 
relief,  and  cheers  a  fellow  up  unbelievably. 

Where  I  was  last,  there  was  one  particular  gun  that 
“turned  loose”  about  the  same  time  every  morning.  We 
came  to  look  on  it  almost  as  a  friend,  and  while  anv  of 
us  would  have  taken  a  shot  at  it.  had  we  known  just  where 
to  shoot,  we  were  glad  it  was  there  to  say  “good  morning” 
to  us.  The  snipers  never  bothered  me,  for  I  was  seldom 
looking  around  in  the  midd’e  of  the  day.  They  can  make 
some  places  awfully  uncomfortable  at  times  though. 

I  believe  I  saw  as  many  sunrises  while  in  the  trench.es, 
almost,  as  in  all  previous  time.  Excepting  that  I  still  ate 
in  the  day  (two  meals),  it  was  just  reversing  the  habits 
of  living.  But  I  don’t  think  I  would  ever  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  going  to  bed  about  the  time  most  people  get  up, 
and  getting  up  at  supper  time.  But  it  is  not  so  bad — 
in  war. 

Bv  the  way,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  Boche,  excepting 
prisoners. 

I  used  to  think  that  one  could  hear  a  big  shell  coming. 
I  don’t  know  whether  to  or  not  now.  The  first  one  which 
ever  came  very  near  me,  seemed  to  be  audible  about  three 
seconds  before  it  passed  over  my  head,  and  I  thought  I 
could  hear  them  all  coming,  until  a  few  nights  ago,  when 
I  saw  some  of  our  shells  burst  over  or  in  the  German 
lines,  about  three-quarters  of  a  kilometer  away,  at  the 
same  time  they  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  passing  over  my 
head. 

I  haven’t  put  on  a  service  stripe  yet,  although  I  was 
entitled  to  wear  one  almost  a  month  ago,  but  this  being 
the  “Fourth”  I  think  I  will  have  one  put  on. 
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I  got  mail  just  before  I  went  to  the  trenches,  while  I 
was  in  and  just  after  I  came  out,  so  am  pretty  well  satis¬ 
fied  now. 


To  Mrs.  S.  E.  Akin  and  Mrs.  May,  of  Cedar  Mills,  Ore., 
the  foil  OK’ing  letter  zvas  received  from  the  son  and 
brother,  Omer  Akin,  now  with  Battery  C,  148th  Field 
Artillery. 

On  the  Front  in  France,  July  11,  1918. 
Dear  Home  Folks: 

While  I  have  a  little  time  will  drop  you  a  line.  At  last 
we  are  into  it,  and  so  far  there  has  not  been  much  doing. 
We  left  our  training  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth 
and  the  celebration  we  had,  consisted  of  loading  our  guns 
and  material  on  to  a  freight  train.  But  we  had  a  Fourth 
that  we  will  never  forget.  We  traveled  two  nights  and 
one  day.  Arriving  early  in  the  morning,  and  long  before 
we  came  to  our  stopping  place  we  could  see  the  flashes 
of  the  guns ;  and  when  we  got  off  and  everything  was  still, 
we  could  hear  the  roar  that  sounded  like  distant  thunder. 
It  took  us  most  of  the  day  to  get  the  material  unloaded. 
Then  we  started  on  our  way.  From  there  we  went  sev¬ 
eral  miles,  traveling  most  of  two  nights  and  resting  and 
sleeping  most  of  the  day.  We  have  plenty  of  trucks  so  we 
do  not  need  to  do  any  hiking.  I  have  never  told  you  about 
our  guns.  They  are  large  [censored]  and  drawn  by  large 
tractors.  It  makes  the  work  a  little  heavy  at  times,  but 
our  traveling  is  much  faster  than  the  infantry.  We  went 
into  position  the  night  of  the  seventh,  and  fired  our  first 
shot  at  4:45  p.  m.,  but  were  only  getting  the  range, 
so  did  not  shoot  but  a  few  shots  and  have  not  both¬ 
ered  Fritz  any  since.  But  I  think  he  has  all  the  rest 
that  he  will  have  for  a  while.  Things  will  begin  to  pop 
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soon  with  us.  We  are  quite  a  ways  from  the  front  line 
trenches,  that  is  the  guns  are,  but  I  am  some  closer,  for  I 
am  doing  observation  work  and  have  to  be  close  to  No 
Man’s  Land,  and  it  is  quite  interesting  work.  We  can 
see  most  everything  that  goes  on  during  the  day  and 
watch  the  fireworks  at  night,  everything  lit  up  like  a 
Xmas  tree.  We  see  some  good  scraps  between  the  aero¬ 
planes  and  it  makes  time  pass  real  fast.  When  it  comes  to 
being  master  of  the  air,  Fritz  has  only  a  chance  and  can 
only  come  over  on  our  side  during  the  night.  I  will  tell 
you  a  fellow  does  not  know  nor  can  he  realize  how  things 
are  until  he  has  once  seen  it. 

It  was  real  strange  the  first  night,  when  we  were  getting 
our  guns  into  position,  we  all  got  to  hear  our  first  hostile 
shell  come  over  us ;  it  was  the  first  one  that  I  had  ever 
heard.  Some  of  the  boys  had  heard  them  in  practice,  but 
this  was  not  practice.  When  it  comes  through  the  air  it 
has  a  whistle,  almost  a  scream.  I  can  not  say  that  I  was 
frightened,  but  there  was  a  chill  that  ran  up  and  down 
my  spine.  Well,  there  was  not  one  of  us  but  what  stopped 
our  work  and  looked  around.  After  the  first  one  or  two, 
we  did  not  mind  them.  They  were  not  meant  for  us  and 
went  quite  a  ways  back.  They  were  firing  on  a  road  to 
our  right.  Well,  dear  ones,  it  is  about  time  for  me  to  go 
on  duty.  I  am  on  twenty-four  hours  and  off  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  rest  and 
sleep  while  off  duty.  I  am  using  my  gas  mask  for  a  writ¬ 
ing  desk,  and  am  sitting  in  a  little  tent  just  large  enough 
for  two  and  only  high  enough  to  sit  up  in ;  but  we  have 
a  fine  bed  of  hay  and  enough  blankets  to  keep  us  warm, 
for  you  must  know  that  it  gets  pretty  cold  here  during 
the  night.  I  don’t  know  how  it  will  be  in  the  winter.  I 
will  try  and  drop  you  a  line  at  least  once  a  week,  so  don’t 
worry  if  you  don’t  get  one  any  oftener,  for  I  may  not 
write  even  that  often. 
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Pass  this  letter  around  to  the  folks  and  Emily,  for  I  do 
not  have  time  to  write  all  of  you.  Goodbye. 

Your  loving  son  and  brother, 

Omer  Akin, 

Battery  C,  148th  F.  A.,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 


Sacrifices  of  People  at  Home  Spur  Soldiers 

Backing  from  the  people  at  home  is  what  is  making 
trench  life  livable,  says  Private  J.  W.  Sargent,  167th 
U.  S.  Infantry,  in  a  letter  to  his  aunt  Miss  Clara  Ketchum, 
of  the  circulation  department  of  the  Telegram. 

Your  sacrifices,  loyalty  and  love  spur  us  on  and  on. 
When  we  face  the  Hun  in  the  trench  we  think  of  you 
people  in  the  states,  and  those  thoughts  give  us  the  cour¬ 
age  to  down  the  brute,  he  writes.  The  morale  of  the 
American  soldier  over  here  is  wonderful,  and  it  is  the 
people  at  home  that  are  making  it  so. 


American  Aviator,  Writing  Mother  in  Hood  River,  Tells 
of  Queer  Resorts. 

August  17. — It  was  just  a  year  ago  yesterday  that  I 
joined  the  army,  writes  George  Batchelder,  graduate  of 
Portland  Academy,  who  is  now  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
flying  service  in  France,  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Batch- 
elder,  of  this  city,  under  a  date  of  July  15.  I  celebrated 
the  event  by  going  to  the  theater.  A  revue  was  in  town 
from  Paris.  I  was  invited  to  join  a  box  party  given  by 
one  of  the  French  student  pilots,  Adjutant  Louis  Herbert. 

The  revue  was  a  vaudeville,  consisting  of  singing,  some 
dancing  and  jokes.  It  was  in  French  and  I  could  only 
understand  parts  of  it,  but  I  could  understand  enough  to 
see  that  some  of  the  songs  and  jokes  were  quite  risque. 
In  the  audience  I  recognized  two  of  my  former  moniteurs 
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and  their  wives.  Several  of  the  American  aviators  were 
there  with  American  nurses  from  the  hospital  near  by, 
and  a  great  many  Parisians  who  had  left  Paris  because  of 
the  raids.  The  audience  looked  very  cosmopolitan. 

Two  of  the  songs  were  old  American  songs  translated 
into  French — Nora  Bay’s,  A  Broken  Doll,  and  Hello,  My 
Dearie,  from  one  of  the  Follies.  The  theater  was  very 
old,  having  been  built  during  the  time  of  Napoleon. 

At  the  theater  the  other  night  one  of  the  scenes,  entitled 
“La  Vie  en  Amerique”  (“Life  in  America”),  represented 
several  men  dressed  as  cowboys,  girls  dressed  as  cowgirls, 
a  man  in  a  checked  suit  to  represent  the  American  million¬ 
aire,  while  the  millionaire’s  wife  wore  a  yellow  divided 
skirt  and  much  jewelry.  They  danced  the  Texas  Tommy 
and  sang  “Yankee  Doodle.” 

One  of  the  unique  things  I  have  seen  in  France  is 
the  American  bar  at  Chateroux.  It  is  on  the  second 
floor  with  a  large  balcony  overhanging  the  main  street. 
Inside  is  a  huge  room  fixed  up  like  the  dance  hall  scene 
from  one  of  Dustin  Farnum’s  Alaskan  movies.  A  long 
bar  extends  down  one  side,  behind  which  French  girls 
sell  such  drinks  as  “Pershing  highballs,”  “Joffre  high¬ 
balls,”  “Liberty  cocktails,”  “Woodrow  Wilson  cocktails,” 
“Liberty  fizzes,”  “Red  Cross  cocktails,”  “Y.  M.  C.  A. 
cocktails”  and  “Aviators’  drink.”  All  are  horrible  mix¬ 
tures  of  different  French  liquors.  On  the  high  walls,  are 
hung  flags  of  the  allies  and  large  moving  picture  posters 
of  American  Wild  West  heroes  and  French  vampires.  A 
French  girl  plays  ancient  American  popular  melodies  on  a 
piano.  The  place  is  frequented  mostly  by  the  French, 
who  think  they  are  tasting  real  American  life. 


Lieutenant  Batchelder  was  recently  confined  at  the 
hospital  for  a  time.  He  declares  that  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  patients  could  not  be  improved  upon. 
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An  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  by  Billie  Stepp,  Port¬ 
land  baseball  player,  Battery  A  {Oregon),  147th 
Field  Artillery,  follozvs: 

Say,  boy,  be  sure  and  give  the  dear  old  Red  Cross  a 
big  boost  for  me  and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  as  they  are  the 
greatest  outfit  that  ever  came  over  here.  One  little  thing 
that  they  did  for  the  boys  from  Oregon  at  the  front  was, 
one  night,  when  we  had  nothing  to  drink  and  only  a  can 
of  corn  woolley  to  eat,  they  came  up  under  fire  and 
brought  to  us  a  big  can  of  chocolate,  and  if  you  don’t 
think  that  didn’t  mean  the  world  to  the  boys,  just  ask 
any  of  them  who  they  are  for.  They  will  tell  you  the 
“Red  Cross.”  There  isn’t  anything  that  they  won’t  do, 
give,  or  try  for  the  boys  over  here.  Whenever  they  start 
any  campaign,  get  behind  them,  heart  and  soul.  They  are 
the  world’s  champions  with  us. 


First  Lieut.  Robert  V.  Williamson,  S.  C.  U.  S.  N.  A.,  a 
former  O.  A.  C.  man,  writes  his  parents  and  sister  at 
Wells,  Oregon,  a  most  interesting  letter  from  France. 
Limited  space  forbids  all  but  a  few  excerpts. 

Dear  Parents  and  Sister  : 

Am  having  a  chance  to  observe  a  little  of  French  life, 
though  our  experience  has  been  principally  with  the  peas¬ 
ant  class.  A  few  characteristics  stand  out  prominently  to 
one  upon  first  arriving.  The  general  use  of  wooden  shoes 
is  one  of  them — a  person  can  be  heard  a  block  away,  as 
his  or  her  “gondolas”  tumble  along  the  street.  Children 
cannot  run  with  such  clumsy  footwear ;  if  they  attempt  it, 
they  sort  of  shuffle,  as  their  shoes  fall  off  if  they  do  not 
drag  their  feet. 

On  certain  days  the  country  folk  bring  produce  to 
town,  displaying  it  for  sale.  The  purchasers  walk  in  the 
streets,  while  the  vendors  occupy  the  sidewalks. 
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All  women  wear  peculiar  little  head-dresses  of  various 
designs,  each  variety  indicating  the  particular  class  to 
which  the  wearer  belongs. 

We  saw  the  origin  for  the  expression,  “Skin  ’em 
alive,”  while  visiting  a  market.  At  a  fish  booth  a  woman 
was  dressing  eels.  She  placed  the  ells  in  a  box  partially 
filled  with  stand,  rolled  them  around  so  they  would  not  be 
so  slick,  then  grabbed  one  out  of  the  wriggling  mass,  slit 
him  down  the  belly  and  around  the  neck,  then  stripped  the 
skin  from  the  head  down — Mr.  Eel  continuing  to  wriggle 
after  his  skin  was  removed. 

Ox  teams  hitched  to  immense  two-wheeled  carts, 
seeming  to  require  a  ladder  to  reach  the  top,  and  dogs 
hitched  to  hand  carts  are  common  means  of  carrying  pro¬ 
duce. 


A  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year. 
With  love, 


Robert. 


CLOWN  PRINCE’S  VIEW  OF  AMERICANS 

Des  Moines  Register 
(Reprinted  by  Request) 

Truly  the  “pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 

When  Clown  Prince  Willie  of  Germany  wrote  to  his 
papa,  the  kaiser,  “Ve  Beat  Americans !  Ve  Oudtrun 
Dem !”  he  proved  he  was  a  better  humorist  than  a  general. 

Of  course  the  crown  prince  didn’t  write  the  letter  to 
the  kaiser,  printed  in  last  Wednesday’s  Register,  but 
neither  did  he  command  the  army  that  started  a  drive  for 
Paris  only  to  meet  with  utter  rout  at  the  hands  of  the 
allies.  He  did  both  by  proxy. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  the  Register  by  Sergeant  Don 
McAndrews,  of  Des  Moines,  who  is  now  in  training  at 
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Valparaiso,  Ind.  There  has  been  such  a  demand  for 
copies  of  the  letter  that  the  issue  of  the  Register  of  last 
Wednesday  has  been  exhausted,  and  so  many  requests 
that  the  crown  prince’s  effort  be  reprinted  have  been 
made  that  it  is  reproduced  here : 


Somewhere  in  France, 

On  der  Run, 

All  der  Time. 

Dear  Papa  : 

I  am  writing  on  der  run,  as  der  brave  and  glorious 
soldiers  under  my  command  have  not  seen  der  Rhine  for 
so  long  dat  dey  stharted  back  dat  vay,  and  of  course  I  am 
going  mit  dem.  Oh,  papa,  dere  has  been  some  offel 
dings  happened  here  in  France.  First,  I  stharted  in  my 
pig  offense  which  was  to  crush  der  fool  Americans,  but 
dey  know  so  little  aboud  military  tactics  dat  dey  vill  not 
be  crushed  chust  like  I  vant  dem.  I  sent  my  men  in  der 
fight  in  big  vaves,  and  ven  dey  got  to  der  Americans, 
dey  all  sed  “boo”  chust  as  loud  as  dey  could  holler. 

Veil,  according  to  vat  you  haf  alvays  told  me,  der 
Americans  should  haf  turned  and  run  like  plazes,  but  vat 
do  you  tink?  Dem  fool  Americans  don’t  know  anything 
aboud  var,  and  instead  of  running  der  odder  vay,  dey  came 
right  at  us.  Some  of  dem  vas  singing  about  “Ve  von’t 
come  back  till  it’s  all  ofer,  ofer  dere,”  or  some  odder 
foolish  song,  and  some  of  dem  vas  laffing  like  fools. 
Dey  are  so  ignorant. 

But  dey  are  offel  reckless  mit  dere  guns,  and  ven  dey 
come  toward  us  it  was  den  dat  my  men  took  a  notion 
dey  vanted  to  go  back  to  der  dear,  old  Rhine.  Ve  don’t 
like  der  little,  dirty  Marne  river,  anyhow.  And,  oh,  papa, 
dem  Americans  use  such  offel  language.  And  dey  talk 
blasphemy,  too.  Vat  do  you  tink  dey  say  right  in  front 
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of  my  face.  Von  big  husky  from  a  place  dey  call  Oregon, 
he  sed — oh,  papa,  I  hate  to  tell  you  vat  an  offel  ting  he 
sed — but  I  can’t  help  it — he  sed,  “To  hell  mit  der  kaiser.” 
I  didn’t  tink  anybody  vould  say  such  an  offel  ting. 

And,  furdermore,  dem  Americans  can’t  be  much  of  a 
chentlemens.  It  made  me  so  mad,  I  vouldn’t  stand  an’ 
hear  such  an  offel  ting,  so  I  turned  around  and  run  mit 
der  odder  boys.  Vas  I  right?  Vat?  And,  oh,  papa, 
you  know  dem  breast  plates  vot  you  sent  us — can  you 
send  us  some  to  put  on  our  backs?  You  know  ve  are 
going  der  odder  vay  now  and  breast  plates  are  no  goot — 
der  cowardly  Americans  are  alvays  shooting  us  right  in 
der  back. 

Some  of  our  boys  took  off  der  breast  plates  and  put 
dem  behind,  but  der  fool  Americans  are  playing  “Der 
Spangled  Banner”  mit  machine  guns  right  on  dem  plates. 
Can’t  you  help  us?  You  remember  in  your  speech  you 
said  nodings  could  stand  before  der  brave  German? 

Oh,  papa,  I  don’t  believe  dese  ignorant  Americans  efer 
read  your  speech,  for  dey  run  after  us  like  ve  vos  a  lot  of 
rabbits.  Vot  you  tink  of  dot?  Von’t  you  send  dem 
some  of  your  speeches  right  avay?  Dey  don’t  know  how 
terrible  ve  are !  Can’t  you  move  my  army  back  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  vere  ve  von  all  der  dime?  My  men  vill  vhip  all  der 
vimmen  and  childerns  vot  dem  Belgians  can  bring  us,  but 
dese  Americans  are  so  rough  and  ignorant. 

Ve  can’t  make  dem  understand  dat  ve  are  der  greatest 
soldiers  on  earth,  and  ven  ve  try  to  sing  “Deutschland 
Uber  Alles”  dey  laff  like  a  lot  of  monkeys,  but  ve  are 
getting  the  best  of  der  Americans.  Ve  can  outrum  dem, 
papa.  If  ve  are  not  der  best  fighters  on  earth,  ve  are  der 
best  runners.  Nobody  can  keep  up  mit  us  ven  ve  tink 
of  der  old  Rhine,  and  my  army  neffer  did  tink  so  much 
of  dot  dear  old  Rhine  eder.  Let  me  know  vot  to  do  right 
avay  by  return  post  office. 


Clown  Prince  Willie. 
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CAN  WE  FORGET? 

When  Germany  has  yielded  all 
And  totters  to  a  well-earned  fall — 

Her  cry  then  “Kamarad” — 

Can  we  forget  on  victory’s  morn 
Fair  Belgian  fields,  uprooted,  torn, 

Her  people,  tragic,  sad, 

Her  homes  despoiled,  her  children  slain, 

Her  cries  for  mercy  shrieked  in  vain 
Unto  a  wanton  foe? 

Can  we  forget  blithe  sunny  France 
Awakened  from  a  peaceful  trance 
To  sorrow,  grief  and  woe, 

To  blood  and  rapine,  fire  and  sword, 

To  plunder  of  a  dastard  horde 
That  mercy  did  not  know? 

Can  we  forget  brave  ships  gone  down 
And  babes  and  mothers  doomed  to  drown, 

No  hand  held  out  to  save? 

“Vengeance  is  mine!”  thus  saith  our  God, 
But  justice  cries  from  blood-soaked  sod — 
And  justice  they  shall  have. 

When  Germany  shall  plead  for  peace, 

She’ll  plead  in  vain,  alone — 

Yes,  plead  before  a  plundered  world 
’Gainst  which  a  tide  of  hate  she’s  hurled, 

For  mercy  that  she  ne’er  has  shown. 

— Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Warnick. 


Wedderburn,  Ore. 
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WHO  SHALL  ANSWER? 

Let  smouldering  Flanders  answer, 

Let  ravaged  France  reply, 

And  shattered,  bleeding  Belgium 
Join  in  a  swelling  cry. 

Let  seas  give  up  their  slaughtered, 

Let  phantom  ships  ascend 

With  shadowy  standards  dripping  blood, 
In  stern  response  to  blend. 

Let  ghostly  babes  with  livid  lips, 

And  mothers’  spectral  forms 

Rise  up  from  surging  maelstroms 
Like  swift  wind-driven  storms. 

Let  crumbled  stones  and  church  spires 
Find  voice  for  their  demand; 

And  swirling  dust  of  wasted  homes 
Make  vandals  understand 

That  there  must  be  a  reck’ning, 

A  town  for  every  town ; 

And  there  must  be  a  wall  restored 
For  every  wall  torn  down. 

For  every  ship  the  pirates  sub’d 
With  heartless  jeer  and  brag, 

Another  ship  must  sail  free  seas, 

Flying  an  allied  flag. 

For  all  the  blood  of  innocence 
So  barbarously  shed, 

For  all  the  maimed  and  tortured, 

The  mountains  of  the  dead. 

What  punishment  is  adequate 
No  human  tongue  may  say. 

“Vengeance,”  Almighty  God  has  said, 

“Is  mine,  I  will  repay.” 


— D.  Solis  Cohen. 
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THE  MOTHER’S  “BIT” 

I  sit  alone  in  my  room  tonight 
And  my  heart  is  very  sad, 

For  over  the  sea  my  laddie  has  gone, 

The  only  laddie  I  had. 

I’ll  try  to  be  brave  and  have  courage 
While  my  laddie  is  over  the  sea, 

To  help  him  succeed,  why,  I  must  be  brave 
While  he  fights  for  Old  Glory  and  me. 

He  lives  in  my  heart,  altho’  far  away, 

My  laddie — so  brave  and  tall, 

The  poplars  sigh  and  seem  to  say — 

“What  if  your  laddie  should  fall  ?” 

Well,  what  if  my  laddie  should  never  return  ? 
If  killed  in  this  awful  war, 

I’ll  try  to  live  closer  to  God  each  day 
And  forget  that  my  heart  is  sore — 

For  there’s  many  less  strong  than  I,  methinks, 
Who  will  need  my  love  and  cheer ; 

Let  the  poplars  sigh,  I’ll  “right  about  face” 
And  do  my  wee  “bit”  while  here. 


— /.  B.  C. 
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MY  SERVICE  PIN 

Dear  little  Service  Pin, 

With  your  one  blue  star, 

I  wonder  if  you  really  know 
How  very  dear  you  are. 

Whenever  I  pin  you  on, 

A  vision  you  bring  to  me 
Of  my  brave  soldier  lad 
Who  is  far  across  the  sea. 

Oh,  little  Service  Pin, 

With  your  one  blue  star, 

You  keep  me  very  close 

To  my  lad  o’er  the  seas  so  far. 

Until  in  thought  I  see  him, 

My  soldier  man  so  true, 

As  I  look  deep  into  the  depths 
Of  that  tiny  star  of  blue. 

So,  little  Service  Pin, 

With  your  one  blue  star, 

I  cannot  live  without  you; 

My  all  in  all  you  are. 

You  lend  me  strength  and  comfort, 
My  life  to  live  each  day. 

God  guard  and  keep  my  soldier 
And  return  him  safe,  I  pray. 

— M.  J.  B. 
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THE  SERVICE  FLAG 

Dear  little  flag  in  the  window  there, 

Hung  with  a  tear  and  a  woman’s  prayer ; 
Child  of  Old  Glory,  born  with  a  star — 

Oh,  what  a  wonderful  flag  you  are ! 

Blue  is  vour  star  in  its  field  of  white, 

Dipped  in  the  red  that  was  born  of  fight ; 
Born  of  the  blood  that  our  forebears  shed 
To  raise  your  mother,  the  Flag,  o’er  head. 

And  now  you’ve  come,  in  this  frenzied  day, 
To  speak  from  a  window — to  speak  and  say: 
“I  am  the  voice  of  a  soldier  son 
Gone  to  be  gone  till  the  victory’s  won. 

“I  am  the  flag  of  the  wives  who  wait 
For  the  safe  return  of  a  martial  mate, 

A  mate  gone  forth  where  the  war  god  thrives, 
To  save  from  sacrifice  other  men’s  wives. 

“I  am  the  flag  of  the  sweethearts  true ; 

The  often  unthought  of — the  sisters,  too. 

I  am  the  flag  of  a  mother’s  son 

And  won’t  come  down  till  the  victory’s  won !” 

— William  Herschell,  in  Indianapolis  News. 
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EACH  DAY 

Each  day  I  scan  the  columns  long 
Where  names  of  heroes  shine, 

Half  fearful  lest  my  eyes  shall  find 
The  name  I  bear  as  mine. 

Each  day  I  know  some  mother’s  heart 

Has  cried  out  in  her  breast 

The  name  she  dare  not  speak  aloud — 

Too  sacred  is  his  rest. 

Each  day  I  wait  as  others  do 

And  pray  with  every  breath 

For  strength  to  know,  that  come  what  may, 

In  faith  there  is  no  death. 

— Mrs.  Nathan  Harris. 

m 

OUR  SERVICE  FLAG 

We  wanted  a  place  for  our  service  flag, 

For  the  service  flag  of  America ; 

We  looked  in  vain  to  find  a  place, 

In  all  the  world  there  wasn’t  space. 

So  we  borrowed  the  sky  and  hung  it  wide 
Over  the  world  from  side  to  side, 

And  when  the  world  is  dark  at  night 
Our  stars  are  shining  clear  and  bright. 
They  tell  the  world  as  they  glow  and  gleam. 
While  other  nations  may  pause  to  dream, 
That  America  sends  from  her  treasure  store 
Millions  of  men  and  will  send  more. 

So  many  are  going — that  is  why 

For  our  service  flag  we  borrowed  the  sky — 

Placed  it  on  high — it  never  shall  drag. 

God  made  America’s  service  flag. 

~Stars  and  Stripes . 
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MY  BOY 

One  day  at  even,  as  the  sun 
Sank  in  the  glowing  west, 

My  youngest  born  he  came  to  me — 

The  lad  I  loved  the  best. 

He  looked  down  from  his  towering  height 
And  smiled  with  eyes  so  blue: 

“Well,  Mother  dear,  I’m  going  to  join, 

To  help  our  country  through.” 

I  scarce  believed  I’d  heard  aright, 

I  looked  my  wild  surprise ; 

And,  shaking,  sank  upon  a  chair 
While  tears  streamed  from  my  eyes. 

“O  boy  of  mine,  how  time  does  fly !” 

’Tis  thus  the  poet  quotes — 

“But  yestere’en  ’twas  just  a  bairn 
In  swaddling  petticoats.” 

You’d  been  forever  by  my  side, 

E’er  ready  at  my  call; 

You  were  just  my  boy,  my  babe; 

You  were  my  all  in  all. 

Now  I  behold  a  full  grown  man, 

Broad  shouldered,  straight  and  tall ; 

Oh,  where’s  my  lad  of  yestere’en- — 

My  boy,  my  babe,  my  all  ? 

And  now  it  is,  your  country  calls ; 

She  needs  her  bravest  men ; 

You  must  obey.  I’ll  pray  that  you 
May  come  back  safe  again. 

I  gaze  with  pride  upon  his  form, 

So  manly,  brave  and  tall ; 

I  cry,  “My  lad,  go  forth  and  fight— 

My  boy,  my  babe,  my  all !” 


— Mrs.  J.  A.  Austin. 
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MOTHERS’  DAY— MAY  12 

Oh !  Men  of  this  great,  free  Nation, 

Don  this  insignia  today, 

Wear  a  pure  white  carnation, 

’Twill  gleam  through  fair  blooms  of  May. 

’Tis  a  debt  all  owe  dear  Mother, 

For  love,  the  secret’s  now  guessed. 

Today  wear  a  white  carnation 
Upon  each  true,  loyal  breast. 

— June  McMillen  Ordzvay. 


THE  BRAVEST  BATTLE 

The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought, 
Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when  ? 

On  the  maps  of  the  world  you’ll  find  it  not — 
‘Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  cannon  nor  battle  shot, 

With  sword  nor  nobler  pen ! 

No,  nor  with  eloquent  word  or  thought 
From  mouth  of  wonderful  men ! 

But  deep  in  a  walled-up  woman’s  heart — 

Of  woman  that  would  not  yield, 

But  bravely,  silently  bore  her  part — 

Lo !  there  is  the  battlefield ! 

No  marshaling  troops,  no  bivouac  song; 

No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave ! 

But  oh,  these  battles,  they  last  so  long — 
From  babyhood  to  the  grave  ! 


— Joaquin  Miller. 
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HIS  LETTERS 

I’m  glad  that  I  kept  his  letters  now — 

The  ones  that  he  wrote  in  high  school  time, 
With  faulty  English  and  misspelled  words, 

And  verses  that  didn’t  rhyme. 

He  never  knew  how  I  valued  them ; 

I  couldn’t  tell  him  of  it  somehow ; 

But  I  put  them  away  all  tenderly. 

I’m  glad  that  I  kept  them  now. 

I’m  glad  that  I  kept  the  ones  he  wrote 

From  the  college  town  when  he  went  away; 
Though  they  spoke  of  nothing  but  football  teams 
And  the  games  they  were  going  to  play ; 

And  the  essay  he  had  to  write  that  night, 

And  the  lessons  that  must  be  learned  somehow, 
So  he’d  better  close — and  be  sure  to  write. 

I’m  glad  that  I  kept  them  now. 

And  oh,  those  ones  with  the  foreign  mark, 

And  the  censor’s  stamp  and  the  scribbled  name ; 
How  I  read  each  letter  a  hundred  times 
And  cherished  it  when  it  came! 

The  stilted  phrases  of  tenderness — 

He  knew  it  would  all  come  right  somehow — 
And  he  loved  me  so — and  when  ships  came  home — 
I’m  glad  that  I  kept  them  now. 

His  last  brave  letter  came  yesterday, 

With  an  added  line  in  a  comrade’s  scrawl ; 

And  I  put  it  away  like  a  sacred  thing. 

I’m  glad  that  I  kept  them  all ! 

— Gertrude  Robison. 


Dallas,  Ore. 
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WHO  PAYS? 

“Who  pays  for  the  war?”  asked  a  little  boy 
Whose  brothers  had  marched  away. 

“Do  the  nations’  heroes  who  go  to  the  front 
With  the  blood  of  sacrifice  pay? 

“Do  the  men  of  wealth  who  freely  give 
Of  their  riches,  pay  the  price 
As  they  pour  their  gold  into  coffers  of  war — 

Do  they  pay  with  their  sacrifice?” 

“Ah,  no !”  said  the  mother,  whose  eyes  were  wet 
As  the  thought  of  her  boys  would  come — 
“The  greatest  price  paid  by  anyone 
Is  paid  by  those  left  at  home. 

“  ’Tis  not  hard  to  die  for  country  and  home. 

And  ’tis  easy  to  pour  out  the  gold, 

But  the  mother  who  gives  the  life  of  her  life 
Gives  a  gift  whose  worth  can’t  be  told. 

“Men  give  of  their  gold  with  a  right  good  will. 
And  the  soldiers  give  of  their  best, 

But  the  mothers  of  men  who  march  away 
Give  more  than  all  the  rest. 

“A  gift  is  measured  by  what  is  left, 

And  not  alone  by  its  worth, 

And  the  empty  places  in  mothers’  hearts 
Are  the  emptiest  places  on  earth.” 

“I  see,”  said  the  child,  and  his  misty  eyes 
Gave  sign  that  he  understood. 

“You  gave  my  brothers,  they  gave  themselves 
For  the  world’s  great  brotherhood.” 

Men  can  die  but  once,  and  their  gift  is  complete. 
But  the  mothers  live  on  and  on, 

And  daily  renew  their  sacrifice 

As  they  mourn  for  the  boys  who  have  gone. 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  — Nell  Beckley. 
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MY  STAR  OF  BLUE 

Bright  was  the  star,  when  he  left  me. 

That  I  hung  in  my  window  at  noon. 

How  smiling  the  sky,  and  I  did  not  sigh 
As  I  said :  “He  will  come  back  soon.” 

And  I  dreamed,  in  the  sweet  hour  of  twilight, 
As  I  gazed  at  my  star  of  blue, 

Of  the  time  we’d  meet,  with  vict’ry  complete, 
And  start  on  our  journey  anew. 

How  I  hoped,  as  I  sang  in  the  morning 
To  my  star,  in  its  window  place, 

That  there  it  might  stay  till  that  glorious  day 
Of  peace,  for  each  land  and  race. 

But  alas !  for  the  hopes,  alas !  for  the  dreams ; 
Suddenly  the  world  has  grown  old. 

And  my  star  of  blue,  so  brave,  so  true, 

Has  changed  to  a  star  of  gold. 

—P.  O. 


IT  MATTERS  NOT 

It  matters  not  that  I  should  die, 

If,  ere  I  pass,  I  ease  the  load 
Of  fainting  brother  on  life’s  road, 

Or  dry  a  tear,  or  check  a  sigh. 

What  difference  if  I  pass  away, 

If  I  have  plowed  my  furrow  straight. 

Or  budded  well,  or  smothered  hate, 

Or  touched  with  gold  life’s  somber  gray  ? 

What  matter  if  this  flesh  and  bones 
Should  stop  a  bullet’s  wicked  flight, 

If,  by  my  passing  into  night, 

I  save  earth’s  helpless  little  ones  ? 

Ashland,  Ore.  ~ Dick  Posey 
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THE  STAR  OF  GOLD 
(Dedicated  to  the  Mothers  of  Heroes) 

It  was  a  star  all  gleaming  gold 

In  clouds  o’er  Bethlehem’s  plains  unfurled, 

That  first  proclaimed — that  first  foretold 
The  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  star  all  gleaming  gold 

That  tells  of  heroes  who  have  died 

That  right  may  reign,  that  life  may  hold 
The  love  of  Him  they  crucified. 

O  Star  of  Gold !  O  Star  divine ! 

O  Star  of  Glory !  Manhood,  Youth ! 

Fair  star  of  love  that  lights -the  shrine 
Of  God,  of  Country,  Mother,  Truth! 

Shine  on  each  Mother-heart  we  pray, 

With  solace  in  thy  golden  gleam, 

With  peace  within  the  precious  ray 
Of  thine  immortal  golden  beam. 

— Martha  S.  Gielow. 
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THE  NATION’S  PRAYER 

Lord,  be  the  strength  of  those  who  war, 

The  Hope  of  those  who  wait ; 

Be  with  our  sons  gone  forth  to  fight, 

And  those  who  keep  the  gate. 

Our  sword  is  drawn  to  keep  the  troth 
Free  from  dishonor’s  stain; 

Our  hands  make  strong,  to  shield  the  weak 
And  their  just  cause  maintain. 

Give  to  our  battle-hosts,  O  Lord, 

Firm  hearts  and  courage  high; 

Give  comfort.  Thou,  to  those  who  fall, 

And  Peace  to  those  who  die. 

Is  ours  a  righteous  sword,  O  Lord? 

Clear,  pure-toned  notes,  our  bugles  blow ! 

A  world’s  hope  marches  as  we  march 
In  Thy  dear  name,  to  meet  the  foe. 

Keep  Thou  our  sword  a  righteous  one, 

Thy  will,  not  ours,  we  pray; 

Be  Thou  our  counsellor  and  guide, 

And  show  us  Lord,  Thy  way. 

Breathe  in  our  land  the  spirit  calm, 

Which  trust  in  right  bestows, 

And  in  the  hours  of  fear  and  doubt, 

A  faith  which  stronger  grows. 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Who  makest  wars  to  cease, 

Oh,  may  this  be  the  final  strife, 

That  ushers  in  Thy  peace. 

— W.  Byron  Miller. 
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THE  HELPFUL  BOOK 

Today  I  was 

In  a  downtown  store, 

And  as  I  passed  through  the  big  arched  door 
I  saw  two  smiling  girls; 

And  they  both  wore  the  coif  of  white, 

And  the  Red  Cross,  too ; 

And  as  they,  smiling,  looked  at  you 
And  quizzed: 

“Have  you  read  the  little  book  ?” 

And  somehow  I  was  compelled  to  look, 

And  as  I  paused 

They  told  me  why,  the  many  reasons  I  should  buy 
The  little  book  that  held  a  message  from 
The  boys  “over  there” 

From  Oregon. 

Then,  in  defense  of  my  purse, 

I  said: 

I  “do  not  care  to  buy  today, 

For  I  have  a  boy  who  is  on  his  way.” 

Again — 

They  smiled  and  made  reply : 

“More  reason 

You  should  want  to  buy ; 

The  little  book  will  tell  to  you 
The  things  your  boy  will  have  to  do.” 

Right  then — 

They  struck  a  tender  chord. 

I  bought  the  book ; 

And  as  I  read  I  thanked  my  Lord 
I  had  a  son 

Who  was  brave  and  strong,  and  that  he  had  gone 
From  Oregon. 


April  21,  1918. 


— Pee.  Ve.  L. 
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